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Taste in Chinese Literature and Arts 


Wang, Wensheng (EXE) 


The use of taste or flavor to denote 
aesthetic feelings in Chinese literature and 
arts has been a longstanding tradition, which 
can be traced back to the time of Confucius 
(c.551-479 B.C.). In Analects, there is a 
chapter. 


When the Master heard the Shao } 
in the state of Qi, he became oblivious 
of the taste of meat for three months. 
He said, "I never expected that the music 
could be brought to perfection like 
this". (VII,13) 


It is believable that Confucius initiated the 
comparison of the taste of meat to that of 
music, because he was a man of proficiency 
in both music an food. In Analects, there are 
some records of his sayings and activities 
related to music: 


The Master was playing the stone- 
chimes during the time he was in the 
state of Wei. (XIV,42) 

Ru Bei wanted to see Master Kong. 
Master Kong excused himself on the 
ground of ill-health. But when the man 
who had brought the message was going 
out through the door he took up his 
zithern and sang. in order that Bei might 
hear him. (XVII, 20) 


In the chapters quoted above, Confucius 
was recorded as a player of musical 


instruments. Two other chapters read: 


He did not sing on the same day in 
which he had been: weeping. (VII, 9) 

When the Master was in company 
with a person who: was singing, if he 
sang well, he would make him repeat 
the song, while he accompanied in his 
own voice. (VII, 31) 


Here, Confucius figured as a singing 
partner and a singing soloist. He also said: 


After I returned from Wei to Lu, 
music was rectified, odes and hymns put 
to their proper use. (IX, 14) 


From this saying, we could imagine 
that Confucius had once served in correcting 
the music of the Book of Songs, and had the 
skill of composing music. Moreover, 
Confucius exhibited his critical acumen on 
musical works and his knowledge on musical 
theory in the following chapters: 


The Master said, "The Song of the 
Osprey" 2 is passionate without being 
licentious, sorrowful without being 
vexing. (III, 20). 

The Master talked with the Grand 
Music-Master of Lu about music, 
saying, "music, as far as it can be 
known, is like this. It begins with 
unison, proceeds with clearness and 
harmony, and remains so until its 
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conclusion. (III, 23) 

The Master spoke of Shao, as being 
perfectly beautiful and perfectly good, 
Wu 3, as being perfectly beautiful but 
not perfectly good. (III, 25) 

The Master said, "Let a man be 
inspired by the Poetry, set straight by 
rituals, and perfected by music. (VIII, 8) 

When Zhi the Master-Musician 
begins, and when he ends with 
“Osprey”, what magnificent sounds 
one's ears are overflowing with! (VIII, 
15) 


From these chapters listed above, we 
could got a whole image of Confucius as a 
music connoisseur, and that he had all-round 
talent and training in music, whether in 
playing, singing, composing or in 
appreciation and criticism. 

On the other hand, Confucius presented 
no less experience and talents as a 
sophisticated gastronomist than as a music 
connoisseur. According to the Analects, 
Confucius had a serious interest in and 
demands for food. He was noted for having 
"no objection to his rice being of finest 
quality, nor to his meat being finely minced". 
There are also chapters which recorded what 
Confucius strictly demanded for food in very 
great detail. 

Rice affected by the weather or 
turned sour he must not eat, nor fish 
that is not sound, nor meat that is 
tainted. He must not eat anything 
discolored or that smells bad. He must 
not eat what is overcooked nor what is 
undercooked, nor anything that is out of 
season. He must not eat what has been 
crookedly cut, nor what was served 
without its proper sauce. Though there 
might be a large quantity of meat, he 


would not allow that he took to exceed 
the due proportion for the rice. As 
regards wine, no limit is laid down, but 
he did not allow himself to be confused 
by it. 

He did not drink wine bought at a 
shop or eat dried meat from the market. 
He need not refrain from such articles of 
food as have ginger sprinkled over them. 
He did not overeat. 

When he had been assisting at the 
prince's sacrifice, he did not keep the 
flesh which he received overnight. The 
flesh of his family sacrifice he did not 
keep over three days. If keep over three 
days, people could not eat it. (X,7,8,) 


From these chapters, we not only could 
get the idea what Confucius demanded for 
foods but also catch a glimpse of how to 
prepare tasty dishes. According to 
Confucius, for the preparation of tasty food, 
specially selected, most seasonable, super 
fresh foodstuffs are in need; proper sauce and 
dressing should not be neglected, cutting well 
and cooking well must be attended to. When 
ready to serve, a fine. dish should have the 
qualities of pleasant odor, beautiful color and 
sweet taste altogether. From the directions 
given by Confucius about food we could 
imagine that he was really a man who can 
distinguish flavors. (In The Doctrine of 
Mean, The Master said: "There is nobody 
that does not eat and drink, But they are few 
who can distinguish flavors" (IV).) 

Being both a music connoisseur and a 
sophisticated gastronomist, Confucius 
naturally made the comparison of the taste of 
food to that of music while appreciated his 
most favorite music. And the.terms "taste" , 
"flavor", once used by Confucius, then were 
venerated by posterity, so that they have 
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| become aesthetic terminology in the field of 
' Chinese literature and arts. Notwithstanding 
‘the fact that later persons have used these 
terms in greatly different sense, or have even 
repudiated the original meaning, the use of 
such terms to denote aesthetic feelings has 
been widespread. I can only cite a few 
variant statements revealing some of the 
evidence for the ways conceptions of "taste" 
and "flavor" have been extended and 
developed. 

As early as in the Pre-Qin period, when 
the aesthetic function was not yet fully 
realized, the taste or flavor of food was said 
to be related to the beauty and vitality of 
literary work. In the Commentary of Zuo, 
there is a passage: 


The taste is what circulates the vital 
force; the vital force is what 
substantiates the will; the will is what 
determines language; language is what 
promulgates order. 4 


Kong Ying-da (574-684)'s annotation to the 
passage is as follows: 


Seasoning food and drink so as to 
nourish the man is precondition of 
circulating his vital force; circulating 
his vital force is the precondition of 
letting him fulfill his aspiration; 
fulfilling his aspiration and considering 
it in his heart is the precondition of his 
issuing an order. 


This passage illustrates the influence that 
the taste of food and drink has on the human 
will and language, and it can be said that the 
experierce of taste is directly related to the 
beauty cr lack of beauty of words. Later Lu 
Ji (261-303) in his Exposition on Literature 


was the first to employ the word "flavor" 
{lack of the flavor of the topmost soup] in 
literary theory. This was later to have a far- 
reaching influence on subsequent literary and 
poetic theory. Then Liu Xie (ca. 465-ca. 
520) in his The Literary Mind and the 
Carving of Dragons writes: 


The four seasons repeat their cycle, 
proliferating forms in great confusion; 
but to use them as the elements of 
poetic allegories requires measure and 
control. The physical world presents a 
variety of colorful objects, but the 
language one uses to analyze them must 
brief. Such control of content and 
language makes the reader experience a 
flavor of exhilarating lightness, and puts 
him in an emotional mood ever 
refreshingly new. 5 

The classics have deep roots and 
luxuriant branches and foliage. The 
language is concise but the content is 
meaningful; the facts are commonplace 
but their metaphorical implications are 
unlimited. — So,although they are 
ancient, their flavor remains fresh. Ó 


Zhong Rong (ca. 468-518) in Shi Pin 
(Poetry Rating) writes: 

Five-words poems have been the key in 
all writings. It is the one of most flavors. 

During the Yongjia period (307-312), 
Taoism was highly valued, and people took 
pleasure in abstract philosophizing. The 
writings of the time were characterized more 
by intellectual reasoning than by literary 
aesthetics; there lack of flavor makes them 
quite dull. 

In the examples listed above, the word 
"flavor" is linked to aesthetic experience. 

Regarding "the discernment of flavor" as 
the basis for criticizing poetry, and from the 
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angle of criticizing poetry theory, became the 
distinctive characteristic of the aesthetic 
theory of the Tang critic, Si-kong Tu (837- 
908). In his On poetry, to Mr. Li, he writes: 
“In my humble opinion, only when one can 
distinguish flavors can one speak of poetry.” 
He held that "the pure beauty lies beyond 
saltiness and sourness". With "flavor 
beyond flavor". Si-kong Tu clearly explained 
the experience of aesthetic beauty. This 
notion had a deep influence on later 
generations. The famous Sung poet and 
prose writer Ou-yang Xiu (1007-1072) 
praised his fellow-poet Mei Yao-chen (1002- 
1060)'s poetry by saying that reading his 
poetry is like eating an olive: at first it tastes 
bitter, but the longer one chews it the more 
one. appreciates its true flavor’. Another 
outstanding Sung poet Su Shi (1037-1110) 
also extolled Si-kong Tu's notion and said: 


On poetry, Si-kong Tu of The Tang 
Dynasty said that the plum is merely 
sour; salt is merely salty; seasoning 
food can not be done without plums and 
salt, but the pure beauty lies beyond 
saltiness and sourness. I could not 
understand their wisecracks immediately. 
But after thrice pondering his saying, I 
sympathized with his opinion 8. 


On another occasion he again expressed 
that thought: "Si-kong Tu was right when he 
said the pure beauty is beyond saltiness and 
sourness. On hearing it once one must sight 
three times." Later, Yan Yii (1180-1235) 
utilized and developed Si-kong Tu's ideas on 
the "discernment of flavor” in his Poetic 
Remarks of Cang Lang. The Qing Dynasty 
critic, Xú Ying-fang (1832-1901) wrote 
about this: "Since Si-kong Tu first advocated 
the principle of ‘flavor beyond flavor’, Yan 


Cang-lang of the Sung Dynasty took up his 
saying and developed it into his remarks of 
poetry to teach posterity" 9 

From the examples selected from works 
of different dynasties, we could find out that 
this way of linking the sensory experience of 
taste or flavor to aesthetic feeling is quite 
common. It might be for this reason that the 
prominent Chinese aesthetician of the 20th 
century, the late Professor Zhu Guang-qian, 
drew a conclusion that Chinese aesthetic 
feeling is extended from the palate which is in 
connection with the sensory organs of mouth 
and tongue. The outstanding Japanese 
sinologist Aoki Masaru also produced 
evidence in this regards. In his A History of 
Chinese Literary Thought, he wrote: 


Since the characters mei (E beauty) 
and shan (3 goodness) contain the 
radical yang (E sheep), it can be inferred 
that the men of antiquity apprehended 
beauty of taste more than that of sight. 
Although we find the character mei (32) 
in oracle bone inscriptions, Xu Shen 
(A.D. 30-124), in his Explanations of 
Simple and Compound Characters, 
explains mei (32) was the combination 
of the radicals yang (34) and ta (A), with 
the meaning of gan (H). Meat from big 
sheep is beauty. This proves that men 
of antiquity attached great importance to 
the beauty of taste. This is why the 
characters shan (35), i (3), and xiang 
(#), meaning goodness, justice and 
auspiciousness, have the radical yang 
(FE) as a symbol of their meaning. As 
for se (f color), referring to sight, the 
Etymological Dictionary reads: se ( 色 ) 
means facial color. It is a combination 
of the radicals ren (A) and jie (P accord). 
Tuan Yii-cai (1735-1815) annotates: 
“The face becomes vivid and appears in 
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different colors in the space between the 
two eyebrows, where it is reached by the 
breath originating from the heart. Since 
color accords with the heart, the 
character se thus combines the radicals 
ren (A) and jie (V). "From this we can 
see that se (f) means the facial 
expressions of joy, anger and pleasure, 
having nothing to do with the sense of 
beauty in its original meaning. 


Through philological analysis, Aoki 
notes that in the earliest examples of aesthetic 
appreciation, beauty, goodness and the sense 
of taste are closely related. In China, the men 
of antiquity apprehended beauty by taste 
rather than by sight. 

This is a point of interest in the 
comparison of Western aesthetic theory. 
Although Western aestheticians have paid no 
less attention to the term taste, and even 
though thick tomes on taste or the 
development of taste have been written by 
them. “hey have often used the term taste or 
flavor in their extended meanings, such as 
enjoyment, appreciation or perception, but 
have seldom used them to express aesthetic 
feeling as a sensation obtained from a 
substance in the mouth. As a matter of fact, 
in appreciation of beauty, Western 
-aestheticians prefer to attach much more 
importance to the faculties of sound and sight 
than to that of taste. According to Aristotle 
(384-322 B.C.): "Beauty is discerned chiefly 
by the sense of sight and hearing"10, 
Plotinus (A.D. 205-270) also said: "Beauty 
addressed itself chiefly to sight" 11. St. 
Thomas Aquinas (1226-1274) hold the same 
opinion:  "Beauty...has to do with 
knowledge, and we call a thing beautiful 
when it pleases the eye of the beholder" 12, 
On reading this, W.K. Wimsatt and Cleanth 


Brooks write in their Literary Criticism, A 
Short History: "And we are not surprised to 
read in this context, as we have read before in 
Plato, Plotinus, and Augustine that sight and 
hearing are the senses which preeminently 
open on beauty, because they are 
preeminently intellectual senses." 13 

It would not be strange for theorists to 
ask the question why Chinese attach great 
importance to the link of taste in its original 
meaning with aesthetic feelings while 
Westerners value the senses of sight and 
hearing. What is the reason for the 
divergence? What is it significance? In 
answering these question, a conception based 
on the understanding of whether beauty and 
goodness are related has prevailed in the past. 
Western aestheticians hold that goodness and 
beauty are not however synonymous. For. 
good (being what all things desire) has to do 
properly with desire, and involves the idea of 
end (since desire is a kind of movement 
towards something). Beauty is thought to be 
apprehended in a kind of reposeful 
contemplation and in that sense it is different 
from the good which is the object of appetite. 
Furthermore, Western aestheticians hold that 
sight and hearing are the senses which 
preeminently open on beauty, while taste is 
the sense which opens on desires. To 
emphasize the difference of beauty and good 
thus causes Western aestheticians to stress 
the faculty of sight and hearing in aesthetic 
appreciation. On the contrary, the tendency 
of linking the sense of taste with aesthetic 
feelings is related to the Chinese theorists' 
emphasis on the unity of beauty and 
goodness. 

Such an explanation sounds reasonable, 
although we do not believe it to be perfect. 
But a deep consideration leads us to find the 
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cause on a deeper stratum. The diversity of 
linking different sensory organs with 
aesthetic feelings may not be caused by the 
different views of what beauty relates to; but 
more important, it may hinge on the answer 
of where beauty derives from. 

According to the most influential Platonic 
idealism, beauty lying beyond all limits of the 
universe or material existence, is "a light 
from other worlds"!4, It is both transcendent 
and immanent. In contrast to this, Chinese 
theorists of early times held that beauty is a 
spiritual transcendency within the human 
heart or mind. It is from this point of view 
that Mencius said: "He whose goodness has 
been filled up is what is called a beautiful 
man" 15. And to nourish his vast, flowing 
passionate nature is the way to elevate him to 
spiritual beauty. Beauty, as many Chinese 
theorists advocated, derives from the 
innerself and not from the outer world. It is 
only from this that we can understand what 
Laozi meant when he said "for the belly, not 
for the eye" 16, The analogy describes that 


Notes 


the ancient Chinese theorists placed stress on 
filling up their spiritual beauty inside 
themselves, and not on obtaining beauty by 
Observation of the outer world. 

To draw a somewhat forced and crude 
line between the two great traditions, we 
might say that Western aestheticians were 
inclined to approach beauty by extrinsic 
transcendency; while Chinese theorists, by 
intrinsic transcendency 17. This might be the 
crucial point which caused the divergence of 
emphasizing different sensory organs as 
opening on beauty by Western and Eastern 
aestheticians. This is also the great reason 
which causes a series of decisive influences 
on the two great literary traditions in 
shaping their own individual distinctive 
characteristics. This is a subject which 
requires thick tomes. I can not deal with it in 
any more detail within the scope of this 
article. 

I owe much to the help Professor F. W. 
Mote has given me in reading over the 
manuscript, polishing the English. 


1 Shao, the most favorite music of Confucius, which was which was attributed to the lengendary 
Emperor Shun and depicted his peaceful succession to the first lengendary Emperor Yao. 


2 The first poem of The Book of Poetry. 


3 Wu, the music which was attributed to King Wu of Zhou and imitated his accession by right of 
conquest over Zhou the tyrannical Emperor of Yin. 
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13 William K. Wimsatt, Jr., and Cleanth Brooks: Literary Criticism, A Short History, [The 
University of Chicago Press, 1983],p.128. 

14 Ibid, p. 133. 

15 The Book of Mencius, VII, 25: 

16 Laozi: Tao Te Ching, Book 1, VIII, (trans. D. C. Lau [Penguin Ckassucsm 1986]). 

17 For a detailed exposition of the intrinsic trancendency and its development in Chinese intellectual 
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AEREE Taipei, Linking Publishing Co., 1987. 


Hangul' and Hanja: 
A Brief History of the Korean Writing System? 


Damien P. Horigan 


Every year on October 9th South Korea 
celebrates an unusual holiday.? It's called 
Hangul Day and was set aside in 1970 to 
honor the promulgation of Hangul, the 
unique Korean alphabet and one of the 
world's most fascinating scripts. 

Having any sort of a celebration for a 
writing system might strike one as being 
rather strange. After all, there isn't, as far as 
I know, another country anywhere which 
holds such an annual event. However, the 
existence of Hangul Day makes more sense if 
we briefly delve into the complicated history 
of writing in East Asia. 

Many non-Asians have a hard time 
distinguishing between something written in 
Chinese, Korean, or J apanese when in fact 
the scripts used, and the spoken languages 
for that matter, differ greatly from one 
another. 

Traditional East Asian culture, or at least 
the culture of the upper classes in much of 
East Asia, was greatly influenced by Chinese 
civilization. For centuries, the respective 
elites of Vietnam, Korea, and Japan all 
looked to the Middle Kingdom for inspiration 
concerning just about everything from abaci 
to the zodiac. This naturally extended to 
writing — something the ancient Chinese 
took very seriously indeed. 

Some scholars believe that Vietnam 
(Annam) in the distant past had some sort of 
an Indic script — a bit like the ones nearby 


Thailand and Cambodia enjoy today. And, it 
is known for certain thàt another part of what 
is now Vietnam, Champa, had an Indian 
writing system for its vernacular which 
complimented the literary use of Sanskrit in 
that ancient kingdom. Meanwhile, up in 
Northeast Asia, there are still sites with 
petroglyphs in Korea and elsewhere which, 
so some claim, point to early indigenous 
forms of written expression. l 

Nevertheless, it was Chinese characters 
or, to be more precise, the characters refined 
during the Han Dynasty (206 BC-220 AD), 
which would soon come to be adopted in 
Vietnam as well as in Korea and eventually 
Japan. This adoption of the sophisticated yet 
hard to learn Chinese mode of written 
communication? was, without a doubt, a true 
turning point in the history of the entire 
region. 

Trying to determine when and exactly 
how all of this happened is a tricky business, 
but we do know that the Chinese writing 
system spread in two major directions: south 
and east. 

Chinese characters spread south to 
Vietnam. For many centuries thê Vietnamese 
that is the ethnic Annamese spoke their own 
language, Vietnamese, and wrote in another, 
Classical Chinese. Starting perhaps as early 
as the 8th century the Vietnamese 
experimented somewhat with Chinese 
characters [called in Vietnamese chu han 
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(FE)meaning "Han characters” or chu nho 
(F) meaning “Confucian characters" by 
creating some of their own characters roughly 
along the lines of the ones used in China 
proper. Eventually, a system mixing 
phonetic anc pictographic elements and know 
as chu-nom (HE), the "popular or southern 
characters," was born. 

Although one had to master Chinese 
before being able to use it ,chu-nom seems to 
have been quite in vogue at one point — no 
doubt in part because of nationalist 
sentiments. Unlike Korea which was only 
for brief intervals under direct Chinese 
control, Vietnam was.a full-fledged colony of 
China for well over a millennium (207 BC - 
939 AD). Indeed, even after that time, 
Vietnam was still subject to periodic Chinese 
invasions. 

Then, in the 17th century, the French 
missionary Alexandre de Rhodes (1591- 
1660) improved upon previous attempts by 
other Catholic missionaries to record spoken 
Vietnamese when he developed a new script 
now rezerred to as quoc-nqu, the "national 
characters." Quoc-nqu employs Latin letters 
and a complex scheme of diacritical marks. 
The new writing system was not exactly an 
over-night success, but finally, in 1910, the 
government in Tonkin decided to start to 
switch over to the Western-style alphabet. 
Yet, even with quoc-nqu the vocabulary of 
Vietnamese still includes numerous loan 
words of Chinese origin. 

Chinese characters also spread east -- 
first to: Korea and then via Korea to Japan. 
But, let's deal here with Japan first. 

As early as the 5th century the Japanese 
were trying to represent their spoken 
language with tne phonetic values of some 
Chinese characters. By the 9th century two 
different "syllabries" (not alphabets per se 


since the symbols involved mostly represent 
a whole syllable instead of a single letter) 
were developed called hiragana and katakana. 
Hiragana® was created to deal with certain 
inflectional endings and some native Japanese 
words whereas katakana was developed to 
handle Sanskrit terms encountered in 
Buddhism.’ Today katakana enables the 
Japanese to borrow, albeit at times 
unorthodoxly, countless words from English 
and other alien tongues. 

Both of these syllabries, collectively 
known as kana’, are mixed with "Han 
characters," kanji QAF) to the Japanese, in 
writing Japanese. The Japanese also 
evidently developed a small number of kanji 
not found anywhere else in East Asia. These 
days due to the growing influence of English, 
Hindu-Arabic numbers and even Latin letters 
(the existence of katakana notwithstanding) 
have a way of popping up in modern 
Japanese and, to a lesser extent, modern 
Korean and Chinese texts. - 

The Koreans were geographically as well 
as politically much closer to the Chinese than 
the Japanese ever were. This probably 
accounts for why Chinese characters came to 
Korea first. 

For many centuries, the Koreans 
generally wrote in classical Chinese despite 
having had some limited contact with true 
alphabets such as the Devanagari of Sanskrit 
and having experienced several attempts to 
establish indigenous modes of written 
expression. 

The early native writing systems are often 
incorrectly lumped together under the heading 
of idu (55 D, the so-called "clerk writing." 
which was traditionally said to have been 
invented by a Confucian scholar serving the 
court of Shilla (FE) (57 BC-935 AD) 
named Sol Chong (###) (dates not known). 
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Sol Chong, incidentally, was the only known 
son of the eminent Buddhist monk Wonhyo 
(R) (617-686) and Princess Yosok (#4) 
(dates not known). Not much else is known 
about him. 

Although only a few samples have 
survived of ancient Korean texts written in 
systems other than Classical Chinese, 
modem scholars have identified at least three 
major pre-hangul scripts. The Koguryo 
(54) Dynasty (about 37 BC-668 AD), 
which controlled much of what is known 
North Korea and Manchuria, may have been 
the first truly Korean state? to adopt written 
Chinese. At an early stage in this progress, 
Koguryo must have found it necessary to 
transcribe Korean personal and place names 
as well as titles into Chinese characters by 
merely regarding the sounds of the 
characters. Koguryo also started to use 
certain Chinese characters as particles to 
represent aspects of Korean grammar not 
present in Chinese grammar and to employ 
Korean as opposed to Chinese word order. 

This hybrid language, meant for prose, 
formed the basis for what would later be 
called idu. Idu was therefore likely well 
developed before Sol Chong's time. 

At some point two other systems arose 
which are know today as hyangchal (HAL) 
and kugyol (01%). Hyangchal or "native 
letters" was evidently a system of Chinese 
characters used phonetically and was 
possibly limited to lyric poetry. At least, the 
only surviving examples of hyangchal are 
some 25 "native songs" or hyangga (W). 

More is known about kugyol. The term 
itself appears to mean "oral transmissions of 
profound meaning." Kugyol ‘was a system 
that mixed normal Chinese characters with 
extremely simplified ones. The simplified 
characters were used mostly to represent 


particles. In both function and appearance, 
these symbols bear a strong resemblance to 
the kana found in modern Japanese. Indeed, 
it is quite possible that kugyol contributed to 
the development of kana. After all, it was via 
Korea that Japan was first exposed to 
Chinese civilization. 

Both idu and kugyol continued to be used 
during much of the Choson (朝鲜 ) Dynasty 
(1392-1910). So, they certainly inspired the 
development of hangul as we shall see 
below. 

Choson's most famous monarch, King 
Sejong (世宗 ) (r. 1418-1450) was, for 
whatever reason, not satisfied with the 
existing situation. Perhaps idu, which 
apparently was a popular vehicle for legal and 
other lower level government documents, 
was considered to be too difficult for the 
common people. Again, hyangchal appears 
to have not been used for prose. And, 
certainly relatively few Koreans had actually 
mastered written Chinese, which was hard 
enough for the average Chinese let alone the 
average Korean. At any rate, as we are told, 
in 1440 King Sejong commissioned a team of 
scholars to devise a better system of writing. 

According to most accounts, the task 
took roughly three years and the result was 
tested for another three years before it was 
officially approved. When the alphabet was 
proclaimed it was referred to as Humin 
Chongum (gl IE) or "the Correct Sounds 
for the Instruction of the People." 

It wasn't until much later that the name 
became hangul, which can mean either 
"great/proper writing" or "Korean writing." 
Besides referring to the alphabet proper, the 
name hangul is widely used to stand for the 
entire written Korean language that is the 
alphabet along with the Chinese characters. 
In such cases, hangul is used almost 
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interchargeably with the expression kugo 
(Ed #2), the "national language." The 
nationalist scholar Chu Si-kyong (FÃS) 
(1876-1914) is credited with being the first 
person to employ the term hangul.10 

In any case, hangul was based upon 
detailed field research conducted in both 
Korea and China into the nature of spoken 
Korean and spoken Chinese. Molar, lingual, 
labial, dental, and glottal sounds were all 
identified as existing in Korean. Hangul 
represen:s these various sounds with a 
unique system of letters or phonemes. This 
made hangul a true alphabet. All the previous 
systems were basically syllabries. 

Interestingly, the actual shape!! of the 
letters are meant to reflect the nature of the 
sounds arid appear to be based upon a special 
interpreration of a noted Chinese 
philosophical work, the Book of Changes or 
I Ching (548). In particular, the concepts of 
the dual cosmic forces of yin and yang and 
the Five Elements!2 play an important role. 

Hangul consists of five types of letters, 
namely basic vowels, companion vowels, 
diphthongs, single consonants, and double 
consonants. In its present form, the total 
number cf letters is 44 compared to the 26 
Latin letters we have in English. 13 

As one might expect, with so many 
letters and all the effort that went into creating 
them, this "artificial" alphabet fairly 
accurately represents the richness of the 
Korean phonetic system. As a result Korean 
spelling is often more logical than English 
spelling although even "cosmic" orthography 
does have its share of silent letters and other 
potential pitfalls and has had to undergo 
occasionel spelling reforms. 

Unlike English, hangul has only one case 
of letters that is there are no upper and lower 
case letters. Italics and underlining simply do 


not exist.14 Since the syllables of any given 
word are always obvious there is also no 


- need for hyphenation. 


An unusual feature of hangul is that each 
syllable can be seen as occupying a box-like 
area which allows hangul to be written just as 
easily horizontally from left to right (like 
English) as vertically from right to left (like 
classical Chinese). No syllable can ever be 
less than two letters or more than four letters 
long. Moreover, every syllable must begin 
with a consonant and can never contain more 
than one vowel. Syllables can end in either 
consonants or vowels. 

The ubiquitous circle-like letter, o , is 
often the first letter in syllables where it 
functions as a silent letter thereby filling out a 
lot of the "boxes.” Such syllables are always 
romanized as beginning in a vowel. When 
used at the end of a syllable, this letter is 
pronounced as "ng." 

Getting back to history, the newfangled 
letters created quite a stir among Korea's 
conservative Confucian scholar-gentry whose 
power rested in part upon their knowledge of 
written Chinese at a time when the masses 
were illiterate. They saw hangul as a threat 
and dubbed it "barbaric." Furthermore, they 
claimed, it would act as a hinderance in - 
maintaining good relations with Korea's large 
neighbor, China, which was then under the 
Ming Dynasty (1368-1622). 

This political-cum-emotional reaction was 
reinforced by the fact that Korean has a large 
number of homophones that is words with 
the same sound and spelling, but different 
meanings. This largely stems from the fact 
that Korean, like Japanese, is not a tonal 
language. Phonetic symbols by themselves 
can thus cause confusion. Hence, writers 
even now often supply the relevant Chinese 
character(s) to clear up matters. 
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Unfortunately, however, exactly when a 
particular statement is clear without the 
provision of the Chinese character(s) in 
question is largely a matter of opinion. 

As a result, in spite of the fact that a 
number of books were written in either a 
style which mixed hangul and Chinese 
characters or in pure hangul, most members 
of the elite insisted on writing in Classical 
Chinese. In particular, the much despised 
"Prince" Yongsan (dk E) (r. 1494-1506) 
was a major foe of hangul and indeed most 
other creative pursuits. Hangul largely 
became the domain of women and 
commoners although more than a few 
Confucian scholars did employ hangul in 
moments of leisure when writing a wholly 
Korean form of lyric poetry called sijo 
(ae. | 

Even to this day, class considerations 
play an obvious role in how Korean is 
written. Some rather sophomoric Korean 
writers will use a large number of Chinese 
characters in their works to "show off" more 
than anything else.!5 This habit also extends 
to the overly liberal use by some Koreans of 
English and Japanese style pseudo-English 
words especially in their non-transliterated 
form. To a limited extent this behavior can 
be compared to the tendency among certain 
writers of English to indiscriminately sprinkle 
their work with French or other foreign 
words ana phrases. 

Starting in the late 19th century both 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries began to 
arrive in the country on a regular basis. They 
brought with thém Western ideas about 
education and started to publish religious 
tracts for widespread distribution. They were 
relatively quick to seize upon hangul as one 


way of making their task easier. 

Moreover, at about the same time, 
Korea's national consciousness was reborn 
and interest in hangul grew from this sector 
as well for hangul represented then, as it still 
represents now, something tangibly Korean. 
Though hangul was enjoying a rebirth, it 
would soon face possible extinction as 
Japanese influence in Korea grew especially 
after 1905 with J apan's victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-1905). 

During the final years of the tragic 
Japanese colonial period (1910-1945), all 
things Korean, including the language, were 
brutally suppressed. Using hangul was 
suddenly transformed into a dangerously 
patriotic act. However, thanks to a number 
of brave individuals hangul was able to 
survive that dark era. : 

Since the end of World War II hangul has 
rapidly become the undisputed basis for 
South Korean education, literature, mass 
media and, most definitely, advertising. Its 
simplicity has contributed to the expansion of 
functional literacy throughout the South. 
Periodically, there has been talk of dropping 
Chinese characters altogether. 

In North Korea hangul has long been 
seen as being egalitarian and has completely 
replaced Chinese characters despite or 
perhaps because of the often close relations 
between North Korea and her giant 
Communist neighbor, Mainland China.16 

Although there are a number of good 
reasons for not totally giving up on Chinese 
characters, hangul has finally proven itself to 
be well suited to the diverse needs of human 
communication. A casual walk down any 


. Seoul street will reveal that hangul is clearly 


here to stay. 
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Notes 


1 [ wish to thank my wife, Ji-min Lee (24038), for her help with this article. 

2 1 have elected not to include the diacritical marks for Korean and other Asian terms. Nevertheless, 
in selected cases I have provided the relevant Chinese characters in order to avoid any potential 
confusion. ` 

3 In 1991 this day was not celebrated in the usual way with closed government and company offices 
due to a government drive to supposedly improve the nation's industrial output. Armed Forces 
Day, October Ist, was also no longer a national holiday. However, given the tendency toward 
polizy about-faces in such: matters, we may eventually see Hangul Day restored to its former 
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status. At any rate, at least informal celebrations of this landmark in the history of Korea shall 
continue. 

It should be noted here that unlike in the case of the use of Latin by TT upper classes in medieval 
Europe, few educated Koreans could actually speak Chinese even though they were able to both 
read and write it. In Korea, as in much of East Asia, Chinese was merely a written language. One 
outcome of this is that Chinese characters are pronounced differently not only in each East Asian 
language, but also in the various "dialects" of Chinese. Contributing further to the confusion is 
the fact that neither Korean nor Japanese is a tonal language. Even though Vietnamese is a tonal 
language, it is not directly related to Chinese. 

In English this system is often styled the demotic script. 

It is possible to write a Japanese text icu in hiragana or, for that matter, in katakana, but 
this is rarely done. 

Incidentally, the Chinese themselves had to generally resort to a crude form of transliteration 
involving the sounds, but not the meanings of certain Chinese characters to represent Sanskrit 
words. This was especially the case for the names of the various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

The probable Korean origins of kana will be mentioned below. 

Written Chinese was no doubt also a part of life under the Chinese Commanderies which ruled 
certain ethnically Korean areas between 108 BC and 313 AD. 

Formerly, hangu! was often called onmun (i$ x). 

Several Western scholars maintain that the development of the shapes of some hangul letters was 
probably influenced by the square script of Middle Mongolian. There might some merit in this 
theory since the Mongols did dominate Korea during the latter part of the Koryo (& E) Dynasty 
(918-1392). The Mongol Domination began in 1231. 

The Five Elements are Water, Wood, Fire, Earth, and Metal. 

Koreans sometimes do not consider the companion vowels, diphthongs, and double constants to be 
distinct letters since they are constructed from various combinations of the simple vowels or 
simple consonants. Nevertheless, to any non-native speaker of Korean all these letters have to be 
learned as being distinct letters. . 

This leads to some interesting results. Advertisements and signboards, for instance, are very often 
printed with words in several different colors to attract attention. 

The alternative is to use more Chinese loan words in their hangul form and to adopt certain "pure" 
Korean terms. i 

As is well known, the Chinese Communists have pushed for the simplification of written Chinese 
by reducing the number of strokes required to write certain characters in the name of improving 
literacy. Some on the Mainland have even gone as far as to advocate the eventual adoption of a 
Latin alphabet in order to do away with Chinese characters once and for all. Were this to ever 
happen, it would be an even more radical move than North Korea's existing stance on the exclusive 
use of hangul. 


Seeing the World Through Chen's Eyes 
(A Study of Chen Chi-kwan's 陈 其 宽 Painting) 


Lina Lin (HAU) 


Chen Chi-kwan was born in Peiking in 
1921, he started his primary school learning 
in Peiking, and then his secondary education 
in Nanking during the years of 1927-1940, 
The Sino-Japanese War led him to 
Chungking, from 1940-1944, he attended the 
National Central University there, and 
received his B S degree in the Department of 
Architecture. By attending school he had the 
opportunities to meet with some major 
leading artists, persons like Hsu Pei-hung, 
Fu Pao-shih, Chang Shu-chi, who all taught 
at N. C. U.; the encounter between him and 
these artists must have had a great impact on 
him during his first period of learning. 

In 1948, he came to the United States; 
And in 1949, he got his Architecture MA 
degree from the University of Illinois. Very 
shortly after that he moved to California and 
lived there with his sister. He continued to 
take courses at U.C.L.A., and was involved 
at this time in making ceramics, industrial 
design, interior design and painting. 

1951 was a tuming point for Chen Chi- 
kwan, he had the chance to work for Walter 

Gropius at Harvard.’ In 1952, as an 
Instructor of M.I.T. Architecture Department, 
he made his acquaintance with Gyorgy 
Kepes; (a distinguished artist and theorist 
whose ideas and influences spread through 


all parts of M.I.T. during 1945-1956). Chen 
Chi-kwan left M. I. T. in 1954, from 1954- 
1957 most of the time he worked with I.M. 
Pei? in N.Y. He had several exhibitions 
during this time in different places, such as 
Boston, New York etc., In 1958 he was 
assigned as a supervisor for designing 
architecture at Tunghai University in 
Taichung, Taiwan. In order to extend his 
experiences he made a trip to China, Japan 
and Europe and came back to the United 
States in 1959. After he returned, he was 
commissioned by Container Corporation of 
America to design some illustrations, (the 
interpretation of Buddha's sayings) these 
reflect his experiences in Asia, especially 
with Japanese Zen painting. 

In 1960 he left the United States, went to 
Taiwan and soon became the Chairman of the 
Architecture Department at Tunghai 
University. Though he devoted most of his 
time to teaching and designing, he still used 
his spare time to paint. Chen Chi-kwan 
opened his first one-man show in his creative 
life in 1952 in Cambridge, Mass., and 
thereafter each year he had exhibitions in 
many different places in the States.? From 
the success that he gained, he had become 
well-known in the world as an pioneer in 
transforming traditional Chinese painting into 
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Modem World Art. 

: Chen's contribution to Modern Chinese 
Art is his synthesis of Oriental and Western 
art forms and ideas. He successfully 
integrated Eastern calligraphy technique and 
Western scientific view (photography and 
architecture) into contemporary Chinese 
painting. Looking back to his youth learning 
in Peiking, Chen spent lots of time practicing 
calligraphy with his private teacher, but 
eventually he stopped practicing it, and 
dedicated most of his time in studying 
architectural design. It was not until 1951 in 
Cambridge, that he picked it up and started 
using it again. "All in between (c. 1940-50) I 
was using the Western watercolor brush."* 
His conversation with Joan Stanley-Baker 
gives us a clear understanding of how he 
started his career of painting. " I was rather 
involved in beginning a career as an architect 
and didn't really spend much time on 
painting....... But when I painted for myself 
it was watercolors, Western style." He went 
on to explain" I would say that it was when I 
was in the eastern United States, in 1951, 
that I truly began to see traditional Chinese 
painting in a new light, and that I began to be 
interested in painting with a passion." 

The meeting with Gyorgy Kepes in 1951 
had a great influence on Chen Chi-kwan's 
painting life. Gyorgy Kepes acted as a 
painter, designer, photographer, sculptor, 
educator, and writer at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology during the year of 
1945-1956. He dominated the Center of 
Advanced Visual Studies, and during those 
years he had organized and designed lots of 
projects for M.I.T.. One was called "The 
Painter and the City”, the other "The New 
Landscape", which had great success. 
Especially the "New Landscape" in 1951 


contributed significantly to the approachment 
of art and science. Kepes' art is based on 
science and technology and he lets them serve 
as models or sources for his art. As we all 
know in the last hundred years science and 
technology has introduced a new complex 
visual enviroment to us. As our concept of 
reality deepens and our knowledge of space 
widens, a fundamental re-evaluation in the 
traditional forms of representation is 
unavoidable. Kepes' theories which 
influenced Chen Chi-kwan was a new 
concept of "how to present a New 
Landscape". Kepes thinks objects, patterns 
and processes of nature in our visual habits 
of observing limit us to see the "individual" 
image. We continue to use the unconscious 
level of perception, and identify objects with 
their shapes and colors rather than identify 
them from their movement. Today, new 
instruments and associated techniques have 
liberated man from his observations. Due to 
the substituting of camera for human eyes, 
and the new means of communication, 
transportation, our observations are enlarged 
into inaccessible places. Kepes thinks Space 
and Time events of the physical world may 
be translated into color surfaces on the 
picture-plane. To him the contemporary 
artist's task is to find the way of ordering and 
representing "the New World". 

As a result of this influence, Chen Chi- 
kwan created his famous "writing-image". 
He integrated his ideas on object, space and 
time with his traditional Chinese thoughts. In 
the works "Upward" done in 1953, and 
"Potentiality" done in 1959, (Pl. 1,2) his 
brushwork look minutely executed but is 
well-controlled, his simplified manner always 
rhythmically reaching an equilibrium between 
the descriptive and intuitive. 
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Life is a constant inspiration for Chen 
Chi-kwan. Works like "Untouchable" done 
in 1967, "Phase" in 1967, he makes 
continual reference to all the things in nature. 
He not only showed the appearances of the 
living things but also explored its processes 
and activities. He is always dealing with the 
subject of "Nature” with love and empathy. 
We see mostly like monkeys, fishes, cats, 
cranes, even the plants mosquitos, 
fruits....etc., all these are the main character 
of his painting, through these elements he 
intends to bring to us a world of living 
things, or we should say human beings. (pl. 
3,4) 

His works are a mixture of delight and of 
humor, and his reconstruction of these 
cartoon-like paintings always win the heart of 
the viewer. He proved to be a humorist, and 
his calligraphic painting allows him.to sum 
up what he sees and thinks. His results not 
only briag us the image of the visual object, 
but alsc reveal to us the conceptions and 
ideas of his philosophy of life. 

Looxing at paintings like "Football" done 
in 1953, and "Crane" in 1968, (p1. 5,6) give 
us an experience like watching the movie or 
listening to the music. It includes the time 
element and displays the contents gradually. 
.. With ouz imagination we can enter the world 

` of ideas. The unfilled surface can also be 
regarded as unlimited space. The idea of 
void in Chinese painting is often see in Chen 
Chi-kwan's painting. At this point it is also 
close to Zen painting, for the spirit of Zen 
thought is to look on the void as a creative 
source. Chen Chi-kwan said "I seek to 
express :he most with the least". With few 
lines he :ended to express his brush with just 
a minimum of strokes. The other kind of 
effect that is revealed from his "writing 


image" is the experience of moving focus. 
We see the continuing movement of the 
objects. Our normal vision, without 
imagination, are not able to bring us this kind 
of experience. 

In his painting, brushes and inks are 
combined with modeling and tonal passage. 
He uses moving lines with exquisite 
reference to the structure and movements of 
the animals. Overlapping shapes and colors, 
space and time modes build up slowly. 
Through his visionary painting we cross 
beyond the obstacle of normal experiences, 
and receive an image of a broader focus and 
more complex events. It leads us again into 
the "modem" world of art. 

There was another famous American 
painter, Mark Tobey, who also did this kind 
of calligraphic style of painting. He traveled : 
in China and Japan in 1934, his encounter 
with the Oriental painting brought him a new 
idea to work on an Oriental calligraphic style. 
As an artist, and because of his knowledge of 
Oriental art and Zen, Tobey through his 
works find a closer affinity of man to nature. 
By using the "living lines” he finds all the 
objects are no longer "static" or "solid"; 
Through the "moving lines" he creates lots of 
animated paintings. Works such as "Dragon 
Rhythms" in 1946 is done with tempera, 
"Calligraphic Dance" in 1963 is done with 
tempera also. (P1. 7,8) His white lines make 
the painting filled up with energies. The 
simplified manner of rendering the 
brushstrokes gives us a visual image quite 
similar to Chen Chi-kwan's work. The 
drawing of monkeys (P1. 9) from Chen's 
painting seems to be from the same idea of 
using the brushstrokes. 

The historical development of visual 
representation shows a gradual conquest of 
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P1.8 Calligraphic Dance 1963, Tempera. 
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the optical relationships in the two- 
dimensional picture surface. Concem with 
the relation between outer and inner reality, 
Chen Chi-kwan made his painting rich in 
expressions. Through his processes, we 
push the boundaries of our knowledge 
forward. In his painting, he tends to lead the 
observer "among and between" with his 
special spatial perspectives' eyes. In order to 
understand his painting, we must become 
able to incoroporate Eastern philosophic 
wisdom with Western scientific knowledge. 
Then we can appreciate his East yet West, 
personal yet humorous, expressionistic 
paintings. 

As a faithful architect, Chen Chi-kwan 
invited us from another point of view into his 
painting. Here in "Gorge" done in 1966, and 
"Noon" done in 1969; (P1. 10,11) We rise 
high above the air, and from a high place 
look down to the ground, Chen expresses to 
us the "aerial view". The various moving 
focus gives the spectators no focal area or 
certain object at which to rest. They are 
forced to "move" on the surface of the 
painting. Space is an illusion; Scale is also 
unpredicable. Our eyes shift from a close-up 
view to a far distance view. 

This kind of photographic idea also is 
quite often used in some of the Western 
artworks around that time. Here are shown 
three paintings: "City" by G. Kepes in 1951; 
"Canal of Cultures" by Mark Tobey in 1951; 
and "Canal" by Chen Chi-kwan in 1952. In 
these three paintings we have the works all 
done in different medium, but with the same 
"eye" of observing the distant objects, the 
people, the city plans, they all transformed 
into an “aerial view", and lead us into a 
different "space and time” structure of our 
world. The unique thing from Chen Chi- 


kwan's painting is the careful and fine 
rendering of the features, lines, figures, and 
his increasing and decreasing "space and 
speed" give us an amusement. That is 
something that we seldom find in Western 
paintings. (P1. 12,13,14) 

Another visual idiom Chin Chi-kwan 
likes to use is the "texture-like" surfaces. He 
creates lots of paintings with great varieties of 
earthlike textures and tones, which could be 
either from a "microscopic" close view or a 
"telescopic" far view. They are meant to give 
an impression of different perspectives. The 
varied qualities of texture values became 
another visual sign able to indicate the spatial 
relationships. 

Chen mentioned in his conversation with 
Joan Stanley-Baker in the article of "The 
Inner Eye of Chen Chi-kwan" that he was the 
first person to print texture impressions as a 
substitute for the traditional brushworks used 
on rocks and mountains in landscape 
painting. He goes on to explain "I used a 
new technique coloring from the back side of 
the paper...... there is a very special flavour 
to this reverse-side coloration........ I treat 
the paper a bit, then when I apply colors from 
the back, many spaces are left unaffected. 
Then I treat it again, and add another set of 
colors, and another set of spaces emerge 
from the front. This way I build an 
interesting and transparent sort of depth."é 

By looking at Chen Chi-kwan's painting 
we feel it is not just the force of color and 
texture that makes his painting interesting, 
but also what goes on it in them. 

Chen Chi-kwan claimed that "I feel that I 
began painting in my own way, in the early 
1950's, say 1953-1954; and produced 
images and texture techniques which had 
never been seen in China before."” In 1953 
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Chen was still in Boston, worked as an 
Instructor at M. I. T. and in 1954 he left 
Gropius and M. I. T. moved to New York 
and became associated with the design work 
for Tunghai University. Apparently in 1953, 
he must have been influenced by his 
colleaque like Gyorgy Kepes, while his 
staying in M. I. T. When he moved to New 
York, the overwhelming so called "New 
York School", artists like Arshile Gorky, 
Franz Kline, Robert Motherwell, Jackson 
Pollock....etc., must have also had a great 
impact upon him.’ So when he mentioned 
that "images and techniques which has never 
been seen in China", that does not necessarily 
mean it also had never been seen anywhere in 
the world. He must have absorbed technique 
from those prevailing Western painters and 
transmitted them into his own work. 

Gyorgy Kepes always acted as a major 
source for Chen's creative mind. In many of 
paintings done by Gyorgy Kepes, he likes to 
create a variety of earth-like texture and 
tones, to evoke a kind of "Landscape" image, 
he calls it "Literal surfaces". A painting 
shown here is by him "Spring" done in 1959, 
and with the painting by Chen Chi-kwan 


"Floting Noise" done in 1958, (P1. 15,16) 
On both paintings surfaces the function of the 
textures manifest to express the spatial effect, 
and the mottled suggestive surfaces were 
used to build the solids on the plan-ground. 

The other close example of the texture 
expression, is the work by Mark Tobey, an 
artist we mentioned earlier, his "Untitled" 
(P1. 17) in 1965. Take another painting by 
Chen Chi-kwan for example, "Vertigo # 1" 
done in 1969, (P1. 18) The contrast between 
the black and white in both paintings 
represent "Yin and Yang" which derived 
from Tao philosophy, and serve as a symbol 
of the Heaven and Earth. With the rich 
effects and the kind of spatial quality, they 
are very similar in many respect. 

On the whole, Chen Chi-kwan's 
adoption of free brush as a means of creating, 
and his fully understanding of the spatial 
relationship, is not only a technical, but also a 
philosophical conclusion. An artist must link 
his expression closely to his individual 
experience. At this point, Chen Chi-kwan as 
an architect, and a painter has proven this to 
us in his paintings in a very successful way. 
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P1.18 ” 馆 旋 (天 旋 地 转 ) Vertigo #1 1969 183 x 23cm 
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Notes: 


. Gropius, Walter. (1883-1969) He was educated in Germany, spent early years with Behrens, and 


established his early practicing style. He was the founder of a architecture school called "Bauhaus" 
in Germany. He made lots of important designs during those flourishing years in Germany. 1928 
he left there for London and in 1938 he came to Harvard. Gropius taught at Harvard and he started 
his own firm as the Architects! Collaborative a group of younger men working with him in full 
freedom. Chen Chi-kwan was one of the members of this group. 


2. Pei, I(coh) M(ing). Born in Canton, China. B Arch 1940 from M. I. T.; M Arch 1946 from 
Harvard Graduate School of Design. From 1954-1981 acted as an modern and successful Architect 
in America. 

3. See the chronology of Chen Chi-kwan in "Chen Chi-kwan paintings 1940-1980." Ho Kung- 
shang, Art Book Co., Ltd. Taipei, Taiwan. 1981. p. 124-125. 

4. See "The Inner Eye of Chen Chi-kwan" Chen Chi-kwan and Joan Stanley-Baker. Art Gallery of 
Greater Vitoria. 1977. p. 12. 

5. Ibid., p. 10. 

6. Ibid., p. 13. 

7. Ibid., p. 13. 

8. A good source of paintings and information about the artists of "New York School" please see 
"New York School" The first generation paintings of the 1940s and 1950s. Tuchman, Maurice. 
ed., Los Angeles Co., Calif. Museum, Los Angeles. 1965. 
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A Golden Era in Chinese Music — 
The Musical Heritage of the Han Dynasty 


Lulu Chang 


The Han Emperors ruled China for four 
centuries (206 B.C.-220 A.D.). Their 
dynasty, ie. Western Han (206 B.C.- 8 
A.D.) and Eastern Han (8-220 A.D.), was a 
time of political and military strength 
characterized by prosperity and literary 
achievements. The Han dynasty marked the 
end of ancient China and the beginning of the 
imperial age. 

With a stable and prosperous 
government, great programs were undertaken 
to replace all the classics that had been 
ordered burned by Qin Shi-huang Di 
3206577 in 213 B.C. The desire of the 
scholar-officials to accomplish this task 
encouraged the improvement in music, 
poetics end art. 

The Western and Eastern Han period 
knew a great variety of instruments. The 
impact of foreign culture through the 


wanderings of monks and entertainers 


enriched Chinese instrumentation. Zithers, 
bells, drums, flutes, raft pipes, mouthorgans 
and sonorous-stones are instruments 
attributed to the Han dynasty. In recent 
excavations of Han dynasty tombs, 
instruments of non-Chinese origin were also 
unearthed, e.g. a double-reed oboe of 
Turkish origin know in China as "sona" 
RIA, the ancient Persian harp, know as 
"kung-hou" 25% - and the longneck lute 
know as "pipa" FÉ . Among the original 
Chinese instruments, stone and bell chimes 


and the zithers known as "qin" 办 and "se" 
Æ were popular instruments of the period 
and were used in orchestral performances to 
accompany dancing and acrobatics. 

Singing occupied a prominent position in 
musical performances. The techniques of 
instrumentation developed with the demand 
for vocal accompaniment. In ritual 
ceremonies and all court entertainment three 
categories of instruments were used: 


1) Percussive: Bells and drums were 
often mentioned as a group in 
Chinese poetry. It was cited in the 
Confucian classics that the "bells and 
drums were all properly set". Since 
the Zhou times, sixteen had been 
adopted as the standard number for a 
group of bells. The emperor used a 
group of forty-eight. The lords and 
nobles a group of thirty-two. Local 
dignitaries were allowed only 
sixteen. The big bells were used to 
provide introductions or preludes and 
to add tonal and rhythmic effect. 

2) Strings: The "gin" or classical seven 
string zither was often used with the 
large "se" and the medium size "gin" 
with the small "se" as accompanying 
instruments. A bigger instrument 
than the "gin", the "se" was of 
several types. The long "se" had 
eight frets with twenty-three to 
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twenty-seven strings. Another type 
of "se" was 20 cm in width and with 
twenty-five strings. In the ancient 
miscellany Han "Record of Literary 
Review"” 江 书 艺 文 志 , it was stated 
that the first Han emperor often 
accompanied his favourite consort by 
playing the "se". According to 
historical records, the strings of the 
"se" were originally red, consisting 
of treated silk. Only treated 
silkstrings could produce low and 
resonant tones. Besides being a solo 
instrument, the "se" was often used 
for accompaniment. 

3) Woodwinds: Many clay models of 
musicians and dancers with their 
woodwind instruments survived in 
the tombs of the sovereigns and 
lords. A fresco of seated musicians 
from Shantung 山东 province 
illustrated the musicians playing the 
"pai-hsiao" HERA or raft of pipes. 
Among the instruments of the pipa 
family there were the endblown flute 
in vertical position and the brass flute 
which was played horizontally. The 
Han flutes or pipes had three to 
seven holes, enabling one pipe to 
produce a sequence of notes. 


Two Han emperors were distinguished 


musicians who lifted their dynasty into the 
Golden Era of Chinese music. These gifted 
emperor musicians were: 


Han Kao Zu ¡55H , who started his 
revolution against the last Qin emperor 
among the peasantry. As a young man 
he was very fond of folk songs from the 
southem regions know as the "Chu Air" 


楚歌 .He organized a chorus of one 
hundred twenty singers, as mentioned in 
the Book of History 史书 He also 
encouraged the performance of dance 
groups, the most spectacular being the 
"Ba yu" dance PE 一 a dance of the 
minority group from the southwestern 
region. 

During his reign (206-195 B.C.) 
Kao Zu established the music for 
ancestral worship and court 
entertainment. The main group of songs 
for religious rites and other ceremonies 
was divided into three categories: 


1) The Ancestral Temple Music 
The style of these songs reached its 
final form during the second to the 
fifth year of the reign of Kao Zu. 
These temple songs revived the 
Confucian doctrine that music served 
the function of pleasing the 
ancestors. 

2) Chamber Music 
This form later became known as 
Music in the Chamber of Peace 
dt p. The seventeen hymns 
of this group were said to have been 
composed by Lady Tang-shan 
唐山 夫人 ，the emperor's consort, 
around 206 B.C., or the fifth year of 
Kao Zu's reign. 

3) Music for Sacrificial Rites 
This form has its origin during the 
sixth year of the reign of Kao Zu. 
The activities common to offering 
the sacrificial rites were music 
performances, dancing and 
pantomime. Drummers and archers 
were included in these celebrations. 
Bells, chimes, mouthorgan and raft 
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of pipes were also used in the 
musicians’ and dancers' perfor- 
mance. 


2. The second emperor Han Wu-di JARI 
(139-87 B.C.), was also a lover of 
music. He established the Music Bureau 
known as "Yue-fu" & around 120 
B.C. The vast wealth of poetry, folk 
melodies and ritual hymns examined and 
refined by the "Yue-fu" became known 
as the "Yue-fu shi" Gs or "Yue-fu 
Ballads”. 


It was mentioned in the Book of Music 
and Rites of the Han period that due to the 
necessity of using proper music in ceremonial 
rituals, Emperor Han Wu-di followed an 
earlier custom of sending messengers to 
various districts of the empire to collect folk 
songs. He sent a mission consisting of more 
than ten scholars to different regions. From 
these excursions, the scholars would present 
what they had collected to the Emperor and 
the Grand Music Master. Through these 
song-texts, the Emperor could discern the 
people's reaction to his conduct of the affairs 
of state. There were two main types of 
performing music: 


1) "Songs of the North" or "Shiang-ho 
Songs" #8#1& : These group of 
songs were accompanied by string 
and wind instruments made of silk 
and bamboo. The song verse was 
usually sung as a solo aria supported 
by three accompanying singers. 
Later the songs developed into an 
extended form with a prelude 
followed by the main section of song 
and dance which was repeated with 


change of mode and rhythmic 
variations. The large suites were 
accompanied by the orchestra. 

2) Percussive or Military Music: This 
type of music was first used by the 
nomads of the north riding on 
horseback. Later, horns and 
trumpets were used in the military 
bands in expeditions. 


Among the factors that influenced the 
evolution of the grand suite form in the 
"Shiang-ho Songs" were on the one hand, 
the prevalence of popular songs from the 
northern region, and on the other hand the 
status of technology in performance. 
Originally, the songs were sung without 
accompaniment. Then a solo aria supported 
by a three-voice chorus was developed. 
Later the songs were harmonized with string 
and reed instrumental accompaniment. An 
additional person beating the rhythm with a 
hand clapper. 

During the performance of "Shiang-ho 
Songs",between the vocal parts there were 
independent instrumental movements as 
interludes. These consisted of a slow song- 
like movement and an agitated fast tempo 
movement. The thematic material of the 
melody could also develop into a song-dance 
movement with an improvised rhythm. 
Certain recurrence of motif could suggest 
recurrence of song-dance movements. The 
evolution of the grand suite song-form 
gradually emerged into a grand suite dance- 
form. 


The Yue-Fu Ballads 


The first chief executor of the "Yue-fu” 
music bureau was Li Yen-nien 李 延 年 a 
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musician and scholar who lived during the 
reign of Emperor Han Wu-di, around the first 
century B.C. He was a fine singer and 
composer. His work, a set of twenty-eight 
songs based on the new modes of western 
regions, was mentioned in the Music Records 
of the Book of Jin" E . It was stated that 
"using the tonality of the aliens, Li Yen-nien 
composed the twenty-eight movements." He 
also composed ritual hymns for outdoor 
sacrifices. There were also examples of band 
music or military songs attributed to Li Yen- 
nien, under the title of "songs accompanied 
by drums, horns and horizontal flutes". 

The series of ceremonial and banquet 
song-poems composed by Li Yen-nien was 
known as the "Song Cycle of Nineteen 
Chapters". It was noted in the "Records of 
History" $$ that Si-ma Shiang-ru 
司马 相 如 , scholar and musician, contributed 
to composing the music of the "Song Cycle." 

Under Li Yen-nien, the Yue-fu was a 
bureau consisting of more than eight hundred 
men. Among them two hundred eighty-six 
specialized in the performance of folk 
melodies and popular airs from different 
regions. 

The Yue-fu or Music Bureau lasted for 
one hundred and six years. During the 
Western Han Period (206 B.C. - 8 A.D.) 
three hundred fourteen song texts were set to 
music, of which one hundred thirty-six were 
folk melodies. During the reign of Han 
Ming-di 漠 明 第 in the Eastern Han Period 
(25-220 A.D.), the Yue-fu songs were 
grouped into the following categories: 


1) Grand Prelude: for court ceremonies. 

2) Ritual Hymns: for official archery 
ceremonies. 

3) Percussive and Wind Instrumental 


Pieces: for banquets given by the 
` Sovereign. 

4) Military Music: for horn and flutes 
played by rider on horseback. 


The Yue-fu was directed by the Grand 
Director of Music. He ordered the triumphal 
music performed at the Hall of Ancestors, the 
performances of the archery ceremonial 
music, and music performed on the arrival 
and departure of the emperor. When a new 
state was established, certain tunes were 
chosen by him to highlight the event. 

Under the Grand Director of Music were 
the Masters of Music who were in charge of 
the official musical performances of their 
feudal states. They were responsible for 
selecting the musical instruments used on 
each official occasion as well as directing the 
dance performance. The Masters of Music 
also directed other junior officials of Music, 
including the ranks of the Grand-assistants 
and Sub-assistants. 

There were also the Grand Instructor of 
Music who taught or regulated the musical 
mode of each piece. He directed the blind 
and sighted musicians to play the flutes, 
zithers and percussion instruments used to 
accompany the singers at important banquets. 
Each musician was assigned a particular 
instrument. 

The music of the collected songs was 
assembled by members of the Office of " Yue- 
fu" and by official chroniclers who probably 
were the composers and authors of part of the 
anthology of ballads. The music repertoire of 
the "Yue-fu ballads" was classified into three 
main categories: 

1) music of the elite: for banquet songs 

and dance music 

2) music of foreign origin: for traverse 
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wind instruments as solo pieces 
3) folk songs or popular tunes 


Frequently the musical setting governed 
the stanzas of the poem. The following are 
different song repertoires which continued to 
flourish even after the Yue-fu was abolished: 


1) The "Shiang-ho Songs" 相 和 歌 : 
These songs originated with the 
pcpulace and later developed into a 
form of art song. The songs with 
dances became a form of dance suite. 
There were suites with sung verses, 
solo dances and solo instrumental 
pieces. Methods of performing these 
songs varied: 

a) songs sung without accompani- 
ment 

b) songs accompanied by string or 
percussive instruments 

c) songs sung with drum(s) beating 


the rhythm 


2) The Grand Suite. There were several 
movements in this form: 
lst movement: allegro; could be 
instrumental solo or dance 
2nd movement: vigorous with spirit; 
could be subdivided into two 
groups: 
3) literary tune 
b) military tune 
. 3rd movement: another separate song 
form 
4th movement: repetition of a set of 
songs 
5th movement: another separate song 
cycle 
6th movement: independent allegro 
form 


The majority of the Yue-fu song-poems 
dealt with the themes of daily life — love, 
Separation, poverty, etc. Among these, 
individual hymns were designed for specific 
festivals or celebrations — for example, 
hymns to welcome each of the four seasons. 
Still another group of songs accompanied by 
horizontal flutes and horns were songs of 
nature. They were verses of alien origin 
associated with the nomadic tribes. Some of 
the transverse wind instruments used to 
accompany the verses originated with the 
musical practice of the tribes of Central Asia, 
and were modified for the military band of 
the Han empire. The entire anthology of 
Yue-fu song-poems from the third century 
B.C. to the tenth century A.D. were in twelve 
classifications. They were grouped - 
according to musical classifications rather 


than literary aspects: 


1) Hymns for temple rituals 
2) Official banquet songs 
3) Hymns accompanied by drums and 
wind instruments 
4) Horizontal flute pieces 
5) Songs of the South 
6) "Qing-shang Tunes" or "Tunes of 
the South" 
7) Dance suites 
8) Pieces for zither solo 
9) Miscellaneous songs 
10) Contemporary songs 
11) Miscellaneous airs 
12) New Yue-fu songs 


Although the song-texts of the Yue-fu 
poems were written in lines of varying length 
during the Han dynasty, many of them used a 
regular form of five words in each line, with 
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rhymes on the even lines. The extra word to 
cach line added a melodic flow which set the 
principal characteristic of Chinese poetics. 
This special form the Yue-fu poetry was 
mainly patterned after folk songs and shorter 
ballads. Their style was musical, poetic and 
descriptive. This anthology of ballads 
formed a predominant model for later folk 
songs. By changes in the music of the time 
there appeared a new kind of poetry of five 
characters to a line which became the 
forerunners of the "five word" poems. They 
carried an intimate relationship between 
Chinese folk poetry and the later epic forms, 
and influenced the style of poetic writing for 
many centuries to come. In contrast to the 
four-character line typical of the "Shi-jing" 
FEM odes this new form of "Yue-fu ballad" 
became the musical expression adopted by 
the literati in the first century A.D. 


Dancers & Dancing in the 
Han Court 


The expressiveness and style of various 
types of dances in the Han dynasty may be 
classified into three categories: 


1) Dances performed during ritual 
ceremonies an ancestral worship; 

2) Dances included in official 
ceremonies of the rites; 

3) Dancing by professional entertainers 
of the court and dancing as an art 
enjoyed by the imperial household 
and the nobility. 


From the stone rubbings of the period, 
the costumes of the dancers are seen to be of 
small waistline with long skirt and long wide 
sleeves. Often the movements of the sleeves 


had an important relation to the rhythm and 
tempo of the dance. For example the "Seven 
Plate Dance" +%%% of the Shandung 
Province had only one male dancer moving in 
a fast rhythm. In front of his left foot was 
the drum and at his left rear were seven plates 
in rows of three and four. The dancer would 
zigzag between the plates in a dance pattern, 
tapping the rhythm with his foot. In the Rites 
of Zhou, it was cited that the dancers wore 
special boots. 

In a fresco from Shanxi 陕西 Province, 
there were both male and female dancers in 
the "Nine or Ten Plate Dances". In a dance 
scene of the Han dynasty the large drum is 
feature prominently. The drummers as 
shown in the stone rubbings are seen dancing 
while playing their drums. These unusual 
outward appearances demonstrate an 
advanced technique in drum beating. Many 
of these drums were lavishly decorated. 

The "Dance of the Soul" €& 4? #2 was a 
dance to commemorate the dead. Three trees 
were set at the center while the dancers were 
in two rows. The four dancers in front 
consisted of a group of three with knives, 
cutting harvest crops, and a fourth. This last 
person with head looking backwards faced a 
dancer of the second row holding a plate of 
sacrificial objects. In the "Record Book of 
Late Han " GE , it was recorded that 
sixteen youths were chosen each time to 
perform this dance at harvest time, signifying 
the prominence of agriculture in this society. 

Subsequently, music and dance 
flourished with formal performances reaching 
high artistic levels and influencing the 
development of music and dance for many 
centuries. Thus, the music of the Han court 
played a significant role in the social and 
political life of later dynasties. 
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New Directions in Science Education 
in Micronesia 


Spensin James 


Ironically, while science has become 
increasingly a dominant force in our cultures 
in Micronesia, science education in our 
schools languishes. 

As a number of the recent reports on 
education have pointed out, scientific literacy 
is essential today for any country's progress, 
economic growth, and national strength. But 
far more important, an understanding of 
science is absolutely critical for enlightened 
citizenship. Moreover, an increasingly 
complex inter-linking of the man-made and 
natural worlds makes it important for people 
to understand the basic parameters of both the 
world and their functioning so that 
individuals can make effective decisions in 
their personal lives. 

Japan, and western countries like 
America, have become highly scientific and 
technological societies since the end of 
WWII, and their most pressing economic, 
political, and social issues emerge from this 
new reality. 

In preparing this paper, three pressing 
and important questions persist regarding 
science and science education in the new 
states of Micronesia. They are: (1) what is it 
that Micronesian students need to know about 
science? (2) how should it be taught? and (3) 
how should the curriculum in the 
Micronesian schools be structured? 

In September 1986, educational leaders 
and science specialists from all over 


Micronesia met in Guam and reported that 
science education in Micronesia is in a state 
of disarray. The evidence the leaders and 
specialists frequently cite in supporting this 
contention, although one-sided and over- 
simplified, is still sufficient to cause deep- 
seated concerns among both the public; 
educators, and leaders about the credibility of 
the current school science programs in 
Micronesia. The evidence includes a number 
of disturbing problems like: 


a. a decline in the number of students 
aspiring to science careers; 

b. shortages of qualified science 
teachers and the likelihood that the 
Situation will worsen; 

c. low priority assigned by parents to 
science education; 

d. failure of science education to 
respond to changes in science and 
technology; - 

e. distruption of science programs by 
political decisions; 

f. no provisions for involving science 
teachers in decisions on curriculum 
and textbook selections; 

g. confusion on the part of the 
educators about the goals of science 
education; 

h. little or no use of varieties of learning 
activities to meet student and group 
learning styles; 
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i. little coordination between elemen- 
tary, secondary, and post-secondary 
levels of science education in the 
region; 

j. lack of curricula relevant to local 
needs and resources or student's 
atilities; 

k. limited use of "hands on activities” 
suited to science due to preference 
for lectures; and, 

l. inadequate financial support for the 
science programs. 


The list goes on, and each new year and 
report have added more information to this 
gloomy assessment of scient education in 
Micronesian. Predictably, there have been 
public concerns for immediate corrective 
measures or actions. But what is the 
problem? The first impulse has been to find 
someone to blame for the dilemma, rather 
than to investigate the basic causes. Teacher 
ineptness has been made the scapegoat for 
much of what is considered "bad" in science 
education or teaching. Principals are accused 
of poor leadership, and parents are criticized 
for not caring what happens in their schools. 
Science departments and schools of education 
` at postsecondary institutions in the region and 

elsewhere are charged with not properly 
preparing our science teachers. Legislators in 
each jurisdiction of Micronesia are criticized 
for their failure to provide sufficient financial 
support for science education. Students are 
viewed as lacking interest and motivation for 
‘learning. Postsecondary institutions in the 
region are portrayed as the remaining hope 
for the educational problems of schools and 
the failing to provide expertise. 
It is also believed by many outsiders and 
experts who have visited schools in 
Micronesia that science courses or programs 


are lacking in rigor, badly taught, and 
uninteresting to students, and that something 
should be done to improve the situations. 
But what is it that should be done? 

Nearly every education department, 
postsecondary institution organizations, and 
agencies in the region have already formed 
task forces and have proposed changes in 
policy and practices to improve science 
education in Micronesia. The most recent 
and noteworthy proposals that have attempted 
to bring about :quality" and "excellence" in 
science education in Micronesia are: 


a. The creation of "Science Centers" in 
each new entity of Micronesia and 
the Trust Territory Government of 
Palau between 1986 and 1990. The 
purpose of these science centers 
would be to enhance and support 
science education throughout the 
educational system and seek to fulfill 
unmet needs of the schools. It will 
also provide well: equipped 
laboratory classrooms where 
otherwise none is available and lend 
equipment and instructional materials 
which otherwise are not available. In 
short, the science center would be an 
educational resource for the benefit 
of the entire community. 

b. Exemplary Pacific Teachers: 
Improving Science Instruction 
Through Master Teacher Team 
Building. This project is designed to 
enhance teaching practices in the 
Pacific region by identifying a model 
in which exemplary teachers, 
working collaboratively with the 
department's science specialist, take 
the role as trainers in their own 
support area. The project has been 
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pilot-tested in Chuuk and Pohnpei 
States by PREL Cadre members. 

c. Integrating science into other subject 
areas like language arts, social 
studies, art, and so forth. This idea 
of integrating science into other 
subject areas has been initiated by 
Project BEAM (Bilingual Education 
Assistance in Micronesia.) 

d. The Territorial Teacher Training 
Assistance Program which has 
provided courses and workshops in 
science education in each entity for 
the purpose of bringing about 


"excellence" and "equality" in science . 


education to school system in 
Micronesia. 


In one way or another, each of these 
efforts can initiate, influence or bring about 
changes in educational practices, but they 
cannot provide appropriate direction for 
overall educational improvements or reform 
Micronesia's schools. 

To achieve its goals, the reform and 
improvement of science education in 
Micronesia will require a substantial part of 
the curriculum be organized in terms of 
science technology/societal problems, case 
studies and historical presentations. If we 
expect students to develop intellectual skills 
associated with problem solving and decision 
making we-must give them the opportunities 
to learn these skills in terms of actual 
problems and issues. Students can also 
study a science/technology related problem in 
their local community, which would give 
them a chance to influence actions. For 
example to have the students undertake a case 
study on the environmental impact of a 
shopping center or hotels on their islands. 

Whatever the organizations, there should 


be an integration of science with other 
subjects in the curriculum such as 
mathematics, and social studies and language 
arts. 

Integration of science into other school 
subjects is an especially important issue 
which ‘needs some elaboration. ^ The 
integration of science and other content areas 
can improve both the quantity and quality of 
science teaching and learning. This 
integration, I believe, will increase students’ 
interest in science, teachers’ awareness in 
their ability to understand and teach science, 
students’ performances in science, and 
students’ ability to understand the 
relationship between, science and everyday 
life. 

The concepts, processes, and methods 
found in science are practiced in other school 
subjects. Numerous science class activities 
are preached on students’ reading and writing 
skills. Students read texbooks, read 
directions for conducting experiments, and 
write their own reports of observation. 
Science's integration with mathematics also 
requires little effort, since the development of 
logical mathematical reasoning and problem 
solving skills is a goal of instruction in both 
subjects. Many decisions concerning societal 
problems involve a basic understanding of 
science and techology. The relationship 
between science and the fine arts and science 
and health are not well documented in the 
research literatures. Opportunities for 
integration does exists. Science activities 
also can be designed to show how science 
and music are related. Integrating science 
and art helps students leam the importance of 
mental concentration and careful observation 
involving all senses. Teaching health 
concepts through science manipulations 
experiences and labor oratory activities help 
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students sharpen their science process skills 
and practice their thinking and decision- 
making skill applicable to their own health. 
Integration of science with other school 
subjects benefits all curricular areas. This 
integration, I strongly believe, can reveal to 
us the value of each descipline area, as well 
as provides students with examples of the 
interdependence of knowledge. . 
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Imperial Calligraphy of the Southern Sung 


Chu Hui-Liang (REB) 


The Southem Sung cannot be considered 
an outstanding period in the history of 
Chinese calligraphy, for it lacked the brilliant 
styles of the Tsin and T'ang dynasties, when 
the basic principles and models were created 
and established by such masters as Wang 
Hsi-chih £ 2% < (ca.307-ca.365) and his son 
Wang Hsien-chih E RX Z (344-86), Ou-yang 
Hsün 欧阳 询 (557-641), and Yen Chen- 
ch'ing WR Jel (709-85). Nor did it posses 
the vigor of the Five Dynasties and Northern 
Sung periods, when Yang Ning-shih BH 
(873-957), Su Shih RIR (1037-1101), 
Huang T'ing-chien 黄庭坚 (1045-1105), and 
Mi Fu 米 蒂 (1052-1107) broke the bounds of 
tradition. Nonetheless, in little more than 
150 years, the calligraphers of the Southern 
Sung made an important contribution by their 
preservation and further development of the 
tradition of the two Wangs (i.e. Hsi-chih and 
Hsien-chih). It was in the Southem Sung 
that the calligraphic tradition which took as its 
center the two Wangs received its most 
notable impetus since its establishment in the 
early years of the T'ang. 

The first ruler of the Southern Sung, 
Emperor Kao-tsung 3% (r. 1127-62), 
initiated this renaissance by devoting himself 
to the study of the two Wangs shortly after he 
ascended the throne. Kao-tsung spared no 
effort in his promotion of the two Wangs: not 
only did he imitate their style in spirit and in 


practice, but he also presented his officials 
with copies he made of the Wangs' 
calligraphy, urging them to follow these 
examples more closely. With the emperor 
taking the lead, and with the emulation of his 
officials, all calligraphers began to follow the 
tradition of the two Wangs. Kao-tsung's 
successors — Hsiao-tsung #3 (r. 1163- 
89), Kuang-tsung 光宗 (r. 1190-94), Ning- 
tsung S7 (r. 1195-1224), and Li-tsung 理 宗 
(r. 1225-64) — was well as the empresses 
and other imperial consorts all took the two 
Wangs as their guiding star. In this way, the 
tradition of the two Wangs became the model 
upon which the calligraphic style of the 
Southern Sung imperial house patterned 
itself. 

Many emperors in the course of Chinese 
history have distinguished themselves in 
calligraphy: T'ai-tsung 太宗 (r. 627-49) and 
Hsúan-tsungX 3% (r. 712-55) of the T'ang, 
Chang-tsung 章宗 (r.1190-1208) of the 
Chin, Wen-tsung 文宗 (r. 1328-32) of the 
Yuan, and Hsuan-tsung 宣宗 (r. 1426-35) of 
the Ming are examples. In general, however, 
only one or two emperors in each dynasty 
were notable calligraphers. By contrast, 
almost every generation of the Southem Sung 
imperial family produced a calligrapher of 
talent, a record unmatched by any other 
dynasty. | 

Many examples of the calligraphy of the 
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Southern Sung imperial family have 
survived, but their attribution has been a 
majór problem for collectors and 
connoisseurs for two reasons. First, the 
works are usually unsigned and are marked 
only with seals. Second, because all the 
writings derive from the two Wangs, they 
tend to be more similar than dissimilar in 
style. Consequently, the same handscroll, 
for example, that has been at one time 
ascribed to Kao-tsung at another time has 
been given to Hsiao-tsung.! The same fan 
has been attributed to Hsiao-tsung as well as 
to Ning-tsung.? 

The two major points of controversy 
among connoisseurs are the differentiation of 
Kao-tsung's calligraphy from Hsiao-tsung's 
and the definition of the respective styles of 
Ning-tsung, Li-stung, and Empress Yang 
杨 后 (1162-1232). In recent years, much 
progress has been made in the study of 
Southern Sung calligraphy,? and a certain 
amount of agreement has been reached 
concerning the problems mentioned here. 
Nonetheless, many other issues await 
resolution. this essay attempts to make a 
systematic survey of the extant pieces of 
Southern Sung imperial calligraphy and to 
assign every piece to an appropriate author, 
thus making possible a more thorough 
investigation of the stylistic evolution of each 
emperor and empress. the imperial 
calligraphic style of the Southern Sung may 
then acquire a generally acceptable shape. 


The Calligraphy of Kao-tsung 


Kao-tsung ascended the throne in 1127 at 
the age of twenty, abdicated in 1162 when he 
was fifty-six, then lived in retirement for 
twenty-five years at the Te-shou Palace 


ESE with the title of Supreme Emperor 
(t'ai-shang huang-ti ALE) until his death 
in 1187 at the age of eighty-one. His 
calligraphic style may be divided into three 
periods. Before the age of thirty, Kao-tsung 
modeled his calligraphy upon Huang T'ing- 
chien and Mi Fu. From the age of thirty to 
fifty-six, he devoted himself to the imitation 
of the two Wangs, practicing exclusively the 
standard (k'ai #¥) and running (Asing fT) 
Scripts. The period after his retirement saw 
the maturation of Kao-tsung's style, when 
he excelled equally in standard, running, and 
cursive (ts'ao 3&) scripts. ` 

Of the extant pieces of Southern Sung 
imperial calligraphy, some fifty are attributed: 
to Kao-tsung. Of these, fourteen are signed 
and dated or may be dated from documents. 
The remainder carry either Kao-tsung's 
"Shao-hsing" $288, "Sun-chai shu-yin" #8 7 
SED, "Te-shou yü-shu" 18550885, "Te-shou 
shu-po" #833 Ef, or "T'ai-shang huang- 
shang chih pao" KES EF seals, or only 
an imperial seal reading "Yü-shu" 413 or 
"Yii-shu chih pao" BZ X. ("Treasure of 
Imperial Calligraphy"). On. the basis of 
stylistic analyses, contemporary documents, 
and colophons that have been transmitted 
with prefaces, scholars have determined that 
just over ten but fewer than twenty of the 
attributed pieces are actually from Kao- 
tsung's hand. These samples afford us a 
general outline of the evolution of Kao- 
tsung's style. 

At the beginning of the Shao-hsing era 
(1131-62), Kao-tsung changed his style from 
Huang T'ing-chien's to Mi Fu's, apparently 
for political reasons. A passage from the 
Kung-k'uei chi WHEE (Collected Works of 
the Mending-Fault Studio) by Lou Yüeh EE $8 
(1137-1213; chin-shih 1162-63) explains: 
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- Of the fine works from Emperor 
Kao-tsung's brush, the early ones were 
in Huang T'ing-chien's style. Today, 
the Chieh. shih ming RE % 
[Inscriptions on Stone] is of this kind. 
At the time, however, the usurping 
kingdom of Ch'i (Wei Ch'i 633) still 
existed, and so the official Cheng Yi- 
nien ff&£ [active early twelfth century] 





Sung Emperor Kao-tsung (r.1127-62), Fo-ting 
kuang-ming ta pei, dated: 1133. Detail of a 
rubbing. Imperial Household Collection, Tokyo 


Lou Yüeh's account can be taken as 
reliable, for Liu Yü did make his claim to the 
~ empire in 1130, Nevertheless, Kao-tsung's 
writing in the Fo-ting kuang-ming t'a pei 
佛 顶 光 明 塔 碑 (Stele of the Illuminated 
Buddha's Head Pagoda), dated 1133 
(fig. 123), a rubbing of which is in the 
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and others sent Kao-tsung a secret 
memorial. They warned that [the king 
. of Wei Ch'i] Liu Yu gi [1074-1143] 
was having others learn Huang T'ing- 
chien's style, and that in an emergency, 
there could be ‘confusion with the 
imperial hand. The emperor thereupon 
. changed to Mi's style and learned the 
essence ofit4 | s 


kir 


JARN o wem 


c 
E 





Sung Emperor Kao-tsung, Inscription on Wang 
Hsien-chih's “Ya-t'ou-wan," dated 1140. Detail of 
handscroll, ink on .silk, H. 26.1 cm. Shanghai 
Museum É 


Kunaijó Shoryóbu, Kyoto, is still in Huang's 
style, indicating that the changeover to Mi's 
style must have occurred after this date.5 Be 
that-as it may, Kao-tsung followed Mi's style 
for only a brief period, for another passage 
by Lou Yiieh reports: 


1 
i 
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When Kao-tsung ascended the 
throne, the times were difficult and there 
were no diversions other than 
calligraphy. In the beginning, he wrote 
in Huang'style. Later he changed to Mi 
Fu's. He mastered the essence of both 
styles. By the beginning of the Shao- 
hsing era, he was taking the two Wangs 
exclusively as his model. 


This account is corroborated by Wang 
Ying-lin = eRe (1223-96), who reports in 
the Yii-hai Kğ (Sea of Jade): 


When Kao-tsung first "flew like a 
dragon” [ascended the throne], he was 
very fond of Huang T'ing-chien's style. 
Later he tried Mi Fu's. In the end, he 
put them both aside to concentrate on 
Hsi and Hsien, father and son [Wang 
Hsi-chih and Wang Hsien-chih]. 
Imitating with his hand and heart, he 
was able to rise to their level within 
just a few years.” 


A later entry in the Yü-hai, dated 1137, 
records that Kao-tsung presented his 
transcription of Wang Hsi-chih's celebrated 
Preface to the Orchid Pavilion (Lan-t'ing hsu 
PA ES FR) to his minister Liu Kuang-shih 
刘 光 世 (1089-1142).8 Kao-tsung must have 
switched to the style of the two Wangs 
sometime before 1137. Thus he could not 
have followed Mi's style for more than three 
or four years. 

The reason for the second stylistic change 
is given in Kao-tsung's own Han-mo chih 
翰墨 志 (Records of Calligraphy) as follows: 


Mi Fu was not extremely proficient 
in the standard, seal (chuan X), or 
clericai (li &&) scripts; it was only in 
running and cursive scripts that he truly 


reached the rank of the accomplished. 
Kao-tsung explained further: 


All earlier calligraphers first 
mastered the standard script and then 
subsequently the cursive script. It is 
necessary to be skilled in both.... We 
know that one who would learn 
calligraphy must know both the standard 
and the cursive scripts, and not omit 
either. This is why in the time of 
Chung Yu #2# [151-230] and Wang 
Hsi-chih, all calligraphers were known 
for their proficiency in both. This is a 
point which one cannot afford to 
neglect. 


Further one, he notes: 


In calligraphy, one must first learn 
standard script.... Once the standard 
script has been mastered, and then the 
brush freed in running and cursive 
scripts, the two styles will naturally be 
at their zenith, brilliant in execution and 
splendid in manifestation, without the 
slightest measure lacking. If another 
course is followed, then all will become 
ordinary, and one cannot be counted as 
knowledgeable.? 


From Kao-tsung's own testimony, 
therefore, we know that his second change of 
style was due to what he considered Mi Fu's 
lack of a solid foundation in standard script, 
which made Mi unsatisfactory as a model. 

Extant works dating from before 1137 
corroborate the textual record that Kao-tsung 
concentrated on the styles of Huang and Mi 
during his early period. The Fo-ting kuang- 


_ ming t'a pei inscription, written when Kao- 


tsung was twenty-seven, is, as noted 
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above,in Huang's style. While the structure 
of the characters and the brush movement 
derive from Huang, the way the strokes 
begin and end and the integration of character 
with character lack the maturity and thorough 
incisiveness of Huang's calligraphy. The 
inscriptions that Kao-tsung wrote on Li 
T'ang's AER (ca. 1070-ca. 1150) Duke Wen 
of Chin Recovering His State (Chin Wen- 
kung fu-kuo tu EXAM EE), now in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, are in a mixture 
of Huang's and Mi's styles. And the four 
letters that constitute Missives to Liang Ju- 
chia (Tz'u Liang Ju-chia ch'ih shu 
BRANT), now in a private collection in 
Japan, recall both Huang and Mi. 

Missives to Liang Ju-chia is the most 
controversial work from Kao-tsung's early 
period. Liang Ju-chia (1096-1154) was an 
official at Kao-tsung's court who reached the 
rank of president of the Ministry of Finance 
(Hu-pu shang-shu FEAS), Liang was 
known as a capable administrator, his tenure 
at Lin-an KZ Prefecture (present-day Hang 
chow) being especially noteworthy. His 
character, however, was somewhat deficient, 
and many of his contemporaries did not think 
well of him. The colophon at the end of the 
scroll indicates that originally there were 
twelve letters, and that the scroll had been cut 
apart in the Tao-kuang 道光 era (1821-50) of 
the Ch'ing dynasty, leaving only four letters. 
The four now extant are written on fine, 
gold-colored paper. The first letter, dated 
1135, bestowed gifts upon Liang on the 
occasion of his birthday. The second, dated 
1136, was a refusal of Liang's request to 
resign from his post. The third, dated 1141, 
appointed Liang a chief minister (t'ung-p'ing- 
chang-shih 同 平 章 事 ) And the fourth, dated 
1143, asked after Liang during an illness. 


In the first and second letters, the 
structure of the characters recalls Huang 
Ting-chien's style, while the fluency and 
intense variety of the brushwork resemble Mi 
Fu's. The writing in the third and fourth 
letters is more graceful than in the first and 
second but differs on many points from the 
style seen in another piece written by Kao- 
tsung in 1141, the Letter to Yueh Fei (Tz'u 
Yüeh Fei shou-ch'ih BEIFH)), now in the 
Palace Museum, Taipei (see fig. 125). 

Another problem with these four letters is 
that they give Liang Ju-chia's official titles as: 
president of the Ministry of Finance in 1135; 
governor (ching-chih-shih $8558) of the Che 
i, Huai YE, and Ching #] prefectures in 
1136; and chief minister in both 1141 and 
1143. These titles, however, do not agree 
with what is recorded in the histories of the 
period. For example, according to Li Hsin- 
ch'uan 2144 (1167-1244) in Chien-yei i-lai 
hsi-nien yao-lu JS AAR AEE (Annual 
Records since the Chien-yen Era), the 
particular kind of governorship, ching-chih- 
shih, was abolished in the third month of 
1132 and not reinstated until the first month 
of 1139.10 Moreover, whereas the third 
letter indicates thàt in 1135 Liang was 


: appointed to the governorship after serving as 


president of the Ministry of Finance, Liang's 
biography states that he was appointed to the 
presidency of the Ministry after serving as its 
vice president.!! We know that in 1139 
Liang was still the vice president of the 
Ministry of Finance,!? therefore he could not 
have been president of the finance ministry 
before 1139, whereas the imperial letter gives 
the date as 1135. Finally, there is nothing in 
the histories to show that Liang Ju-chia ever 
held the office of chief minister. From the 
point of view of documentary records, 
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therefore, the attribution of the four imperial 
letters to Kao-tsung poses some problems. 

A work that has been said to be from 
Kao-tsung's early period is the first of Kao- 
tsung's imperial decrees (shou-ch'ih F FI) 
in the Sung Yüan mo-pao RRB 
(Precious Ink Calligraphies of the Sung and 
Yüan Periods), now in the Palace Museum, 
the Taipei. However, the style of this piece 
is inconsistent on many points with Kao- 
tsung's style in the Fo-ting kuang-ming ta 
pei and in the inscriptions on Li T'ang's 
Duke Wen of Chin Recovering His State. In 
fact, the decree is rather similar in style to 
two pieces from the hand of the last Northem 
Sung emperor, Hui-tsung 微 宗 (r. 1101-25), 
the Kung shih fang ch'iu ch'ih 2838 75 ER) 
(Decree for Respectfully Offering Sacrifice to 
Heaven and Earth) and the Shu Ts'ai Hsing 
ch'ih BZT) (Decree to Ts'ai Hsing), both 
now in the Liaoning Provincial Museum. 
The resemblance lies in the long, thin shapes 
of the characters, the continuous 
brushstrokes, and the compactness of vertical 
spacing. Furthermore, certain sentiments 
expressed in the decree-for example, "The 
former emperor was, like Heaven, absolutely 
benevolent. He loved the north and south 
equally and did not recklessly use military 
force" — would not be applicable to Kao- 
tsung's predecessor but are suitably 
descriptive of Hui-tsung's predecessor, 
Emperor Shen-tsung 神宗 (r. 1068-85). For 
these reasons, the decree may be tentatively 
attributed to Hui-tsung. 

Although Kao-tsung frequently changed 
the models for his calligraphic studies, he 
was truly fond of Wang Hsi-chih's style and 
scarcely missed a day in copying examples of 
Wang's work. When he was copying the 
Preface to the Orchid Pavilion, he made this 


entry in the Han-mo chih: 


The more I plumb it, the deeper it 
is. The more I imitate it, the denser it 
is. Its beautiful style springs up on 
every side, yet none may arrive at its 
wellspring. I look closely at each 
stroke and each dot until I am 
thoroughly familiar with them . 


Further on, Kao-tsung notes: 


_ Each time I obtained some 
calligraphy by Yu-chun [Wang Hsi- 
chih], whether a few lines or a few 
characters, I studied them without 
ceasing, holding them without putting 
them down. The beginning of study is 
like eating olives and having the flavor 
in one's throat — only a little of the 
sweetness is tasted. At length, the 
essential flavor intensifies as it lingers 
on. This is why my hand and heart 
cannot forget his style. Since the age 
when my hair was tied up, I have been 
fond of calligraphy. Even though I have 
changed my models several times, I 
truly appreciated only his style. For 
fifty years, unless some grave event 
prevented me, I have never for one day 
put aside my brush and ink.!3 


As for other models he used, Kao-tsung 
Says: 


There is no calligraphy from the 
Wei, Tsin, and Six Dynasties periods on 
that I do not copy.14 


The diligence with which Kao-tsung 
practiced calligraphy is recorded in a passage 
written by Empress Wu in 1142, when she 
was still consort: 
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{Kao-tsung] in his spare time from 
government would take thirty or so 
pieces by calligraphers from Chung 
[Yu] and Wang onward and would 
personally apply brush to silk to make 
copies of them.15 


The calligraphy of Kao-tsung's middle 
period began with the style of the two Wangs 
and then gradually took on a more personal 
style, The evolution can be clearly seen in a 
comparison between the well-formed, orderly 
style of his inscription on Wang Hsien chih's 
Ya-t'ou-wan RETA (Letter Beginning with 
Ya-t'ou-wan), now in the Shanghai Museum 
(fig.124), and the relaxed composition of his 
Preface to Hui-tsung's Collected Imperial 
Writings (Hui-tsung wen-chi hsü 微 宗 文 集 
FF), now in a private collection in Japan (fig. 
126). The former piece, dated 1140, was 
written when Kao-tsung was age thirty-four; 
the latter, dated 1154, was written when he 
was age forty-eight. Aside from these two 
works, the important pieces from Kao- 
tsung's middle period are the Letter to Yüeh 
Fei mentioned above, dated 1141; the Yü-shu 
shih-ching WBA (Imperial Calligraphy of 
the Classics Carved on Stone), dated 1143, a 
rubbing of which is in the Museum of 
Calligraphy, Tokyo; and the colophon to a 
text by a Tsin writer, the Hsiao-nü Ts'ao O 
pei Exc RU (Stele of the Filial Daughter 
Ts'ao O), now in the Liaoning Provincial 
Museum. 

The inscription on the Ya-t'ou-wan is in 
standard script, and the Letters to Yüeh Fei 
are in running script, but both show great 
care in the execution of each hook and stroke 
and in the overall conception of the piece. 


The style is characteristic of the early years of 
Kao-tsung's middle period, when he was still 
practicing the style of the two Wangs. The 
structure of the characters is compact; the 
horizontal strokes begin with the pointed 
brush tip and end with controlled brush 
pressure (tun if); the vertical strokes begin 
with an "exposed tip" (lou-feng 露 锋 ); the 
p'ieh ik (leftward descending diagonal) 
stroke ends with a slight pressure of the 
brush; and the na # (rightward descending 
diagonal) stroke is drawn out (fig. 125). 
These characteristics are typical of one who 
has devoted much attention to achieving 
mastery. 

In the Yü-shu shih-ching, the structure of 
Kao-tsung's small standard (Asiao-k'ai 小 楷 ) 
script is regular and elegant. The 
transcriptions of the Book of Poetry (Shih- 
ching 诗经 ) and of the Tso-chuan #44 (Tso 
Ch'iu-ming's Commentary on the Spring and 
Autumn Annals) closely follow the styles of 
Wang Hsi-chih's Yüeh I lun 222238 (On 
Master Yüeh I) and Huang-t'ing ching 
HER (Yellow Court Scripture). The 
transcriptions of the Analects (Lun-yii AE 
and Mencius (Meng-tzu x f-) are done in a 
standard script which tends toward running 
Script. Both pieces are very similar in style to 
the writing of Empress Wu in her inscription 
of a poem beginning "Green mountain... 
white clouds" ("Ch'ing-shan pai-yiin" 
381,48 ) on a silk fan in the Palace 
Museum, Beijing. 

Yeh Shao-weng #8 (active early 
thirteenth century), commenting on Kao- 
tsung's transcriptions of the classics, writes 
in Ssu-ch'ao chien-wen lu V4 9H Và Bl & 
(Record of the Four Eras): 
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Comparison of characters by Sung Emperor Kao-tsung 
from the Letter to Yüeh Fei, dated 1141, detail of 
handscroll, ink on paper, H. 36.7 cm, Palace Museum, 
Taipei(left); and from the Inscription on Wang Hsien- 
chih's "Ya-t'ou-wan" (right; see fig. 124) 
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Sung Emperor Kao-tsung, Preface to Hui-tsung's 
Collected Imperial Writings, dated 1154. Detail 
of handscroll, ink on paper, H. 27.6 cm. Private 
collection, Japan (from Shoseki meihin sókan 
[Tokyo, 1962],vol. 98,pp. 50-51) 
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Sung Emperor Kao-tsung, Transcription of Hsi K'ang's "Yang-sheng lun." Detail of a 
rubbing from the San-hsi t'ang fa-t'ieh, vol. 7. Palace Museum, Taipei 
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The six classics transcribed by Kao- 
tsung were presented to the Imperial 
Academy (Kuo-tzu-chien 国子监 ), and 
rubbings were given to the academies in 
each prefecture. His Majesty himself 
took up the brush, but when he felt 
fatigued he had Empress Wu continue. 
To this day, no one has been able to 
distinguish the two hands. 16 


It may be in the Analects and Mencius 
sections of the classics that we detect the 
hand of Empress Wu. 

When Kao-tsung wrote the Preface to 


Sung Emperor Kao-tsung, Inscription of Poem 
Entitled "Heavenly Mountain.”. Round fan mounted 
as an album leaf, ink on silk, 23.5x24.5cm. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Request of 
John M. Crawford, Jr., 1988 


Hui-tsung's Collected Imperial Writings at 

the age of forty-eight, he had already 
developed his own relaxed and elegant style. 
The structure of the individual characters is 
looser, the brushwork subtle and refined. In 
each stroke, the variations in brush pressure 
are clearly visible, the distinctions between 
thick and thin are marked, and the sweep of 
the curves and hooks, of the p'ieh and na 

strokes, has become wider. The brush tip is 
"concealed," and the "corners" and overlap of 
stroke with stroke are natural. 





Comparison of characters by Sung Emperor Kao- 
tsung form the Preface to Hui-tsung's Collected 
Imperial Writings (far: left and middle right; see fig 
126)and from the Transcription of Hsi Kang's 
"Yang-sheng lun" (middle left and far right; see fig. 
127) A . 
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The style of the colophon to Hsiao-nü 
Ts'ao O pei closely resembles that of the 
Preface to Hui-tsung's Collected Imperial 
Writings. At the end of the colophon are the 
words "Written at Sun-chai Studio" and the 
"Sun-chai.shu-yin" seal. Since Kao-tsung 
had the Sun-chai Studio built toward the end 
of the Shao-hsing era, the colophon must 
date from the latter part of his middle period. 

In the Sung Yuan pao-han SETE TRA 
(Precious Calligraphies of the Sung and Yuan 
Periods), published by the Palace Museum, 
Taipei, the first of the works grouped under 
the heading of seven-character regulated 
verse is very close in style to Kao-tsung's 
late calligraphy. The brushwork is expert 


and even, and the strokes are smooth, with : 


very little variation in brush pressure. Only 
the impression of the "Yü-shu chih pao" seal 
at the end indicates that this piece must have 
been written while Kao-tsung was still 
emperor, hence in his middle period. 

After he retired, Kao-tsung practiced 
calligraphy even more diligently. Many 
samples of his calligraphy in standard, 
running, and cursive scripts from this period 
remain.1? His standard script in his late 
period is refined and pliant. The brush is 
used in a balanced and harmonious manner, 
conveying a sense of relaxed lightness. His 
cursive script approaches the elegant style of 
the Tsin calligraphers, who achieved 
spontaneity within disciplined form. 
Avoiding the wild-cursive (k'uang-ts'ao 
TEX) style of the T'ang calligraphers Chang 
Hsü 5&J (ca. 700-750) and Huai-su f JE 
(ca. 735-300?), whose strokes run together 
between characters, Kao-tsung achieved in 
his late period a mature, highly varied style 
without sacrificing steadfast calmness. 

Kao-isung's own assessment of his 


calligraphic achievements during the twenty- 
odd years of his retirement reads as follows: 


In my late years I have achieved 
complete freedom. Whether the strokes 
are horizontal or slanting, level or 
straight, the result naturally follows the 
intention; even when the character is of 
gigantic size, it can be done easily by 
freeing the brush. Whether the style is 
heavy, lean, angular, or hard, after some 
wine I can produce the profundities of 
nature, the spirit of mountain woods and 
valleys. Is there any difficulty in 
arriving at the same level as the ancient 
masters?18 


The calligraphy of Kao-tsung's last years 


. may be represented by the following works: 


a transcription of Hsi K'angs' 稀 康 (active 
223-62) Yang-sheng lun #8423 (Essay on 
Regimen; fig. 127), reproduced in the San- 
hsi ‘ang fa-t'ieh 三 希 堂 法 帖 (Anthology of 
Calligraphies in the Three Treasures Hall), 
volume 7; transcriptions of the Ch'ien-wen 
FX (Thousand-Character Classic) by the 
Sui-dynasty - calligrapher Chih-yung 4 X 
(late sixth to early seventh century), done in 
both standard and cursive scripts, now in the 
Shanghai Museum, the transcription of the 
Nymph of the Lo River (Lo-shen fu WIERA) 
in cursive script, now in the Liaoning 
Provincial Museum; and a silk fan inscribed 
with the poem "Heavenly Mountain" ("Tien- 
shan” Kıl ; fig. 128) and another fan 
inscribed with a poem beginning "Small 
fishing boats" ("Ch'ing-jen" #889), both in 
the John M. Crawford, Jr., Collection at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The transcription of Hsi K'ang's Yang- 
sheng lun,1? written in both standard and 
cursive scripts, is modeled after Chih-yung's 
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style in the Ch'ien-wen. Compared to the 
Preface to Hui-tsung's Collected Imperial 
Writings (fig. 129), Kao-tsung's standard 
script in this late piece is even more 
spaciously proportioned, the variations in 
brush pressure morc restrained, and the 
"corners" of the characters rounder and 
subtler. The calligraphy is handsome and 
dignified. The "Te-shou yü-shu" seal at the 
end of the scroll indicates that this piece was 
written after Kao-tsung retired. 

The Nymph of the Lo River transcrip- 
tion, which can be dated to the end of Kao- 
tsung's late period by the words "written at 
the Te-shou Palace," is representative of 
Kao-tsung's late cursive script. In this piece, 
each character stands alone, yet the whole is 
integrated. The brush appears to be moving 
rapidly, but actually does not — evidence of 
the writer's consummate skill. The writing is 
relaxed, yet not lacking in stability; it flows 
without losing its form. Such calligraphy 
recalls the style of the T'ang calligrapher Sun 
Kuo-t'ing FAFE (ca. 648— before 703), of 
whom it was said: “He uses the dots and 
strokes to reveal the inner spirit; he uses the 
turning and twisting of the brush as the outer 
form."*° Here, Kao-tsung's cursive 
brushwork differs from his standard script in 
the clarity of the changes in brush pressure; 
every movement of the brush, no matter what 
direction the stroke, is distinct and invites 
further contemplation. 

In the fan inscribed with the poem 
"Heavenly Mountain," the structure of the 
characters and the brushstrokes is very 
similar to that in the Nymph of the Lo River. 
However, the use of the brush is somewhat 
looser, as though Kao-tsung wrote casually, 
without paying much attention. Finally, in 
the silk fan inscribed with the poem 


. beginning "Small fishing boats," the 


characters are widely spaced, the brush is 
worn, its point is. "concealed," and the 
vertical strokes in the last two lines are 
tremulous and wavering. This writing, so 
unlike the standard and cursive scripts in the 
transcriptions of the Yang-sheng lun or the 
Ch'ien-wen, has led some to speculate that it 
must date from Kao-tsung's very last years. 


The Calligraphy of Hsiao-tsung 


Hsiao-tsung ascended the throne in 1163 
at the age of thirty-six. In 1189, he abdicated 
in favor of the heir apparent (who became 
Kuang-tsung), changed the name of Te-shou 
Palace to Ch'ung-hua Palace H4, and 
retired there with the title of chih-tsun shou- 
huang sheng-ti E É E E E * (Most 
Venerated Long-lived Sage Emperor). 

Hsiao-tsung began to study calligraphy 
under the strict supervision of Kao-tsung, 
using the two Wangs as models. According 


to one anecdote, Kao-tsung once gave Hsiao- 


tsung a copy he had made of the Preface to 
the Orchid Pavilion, to which he appended 
the instruction: "This should be copied five 
hundred times."21 Because information about 
Hsiao-tsung's study of calligraphy is scarce, 
we do not know whether he studied the two 
Wangs by copying either earlier copies of 
their calligraphy or Kao-tsung's copies. 

Less than ten of the extant pieces of 
Southern Sung imperial calligraphy can be 
attributed with any certainty to Hsiao-tsung. 
Of the pieces that can be dated, the earliest is 
a transcription of the Cheng-tao t'ieh 政道 帖 
(Essay on Statesmanship), done in 1164, 
when Hsiao-tsung was thirty-eight (fig. 
130). This piece, in the San-hsi t'ang fa- 
r'ieh, was done after Hsiao-tsung read in the 
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T'ang History (T'ang shih E) the passage 
in which Emperor T'ai-tsung discussed with 
Chang Ytian-su 487038 (active early seventh 
century) the question of how the Sui emperor 
had arrogated all power to himself. Hsiao- 
tsung gave the transcription to Tseng Ti Y 
Wi (1109-80), an official at the Imperial 
Library, saying, "If my conduct is lacking, 
you must immediately admonish me without 
concealing anything. This is why I have 
written this out to give to you."*2 The 
transcription shows the characteristics of 
Hsiao-tsung's style: the characters are 
rectangular in shape; many strokes are broad 
and heavy; the brush presses down heavily at 
the beginning of the horizontal stroke in the 
characters — i, 下 Asia, and 4 pu; the na 
stroke in such characters as # wu, 32 shou, 
and ZE feng concludes with a downward 
drag of the brush tip, whereas the brush tip 
would normally be taken up. There is not a 
great deal of variation in brush pressure in 
individual strokes, yet from one character to 
the next, and sometimes within the same 
character, the heaviness or lightness of 
strokes varies considerably. Hsiao-tsung's 
calligraphy would retain all of these 
characteristics even into his later years. ; 
Next in chronology are four. inscriptions 
dating from Hsiao-tsung's late period, when 
he came to admire the practice of meditation 
and often discussed religious issues with 
monks. They are: the Ho Ling-yin chang- 
lao chi $188 ES EEER (Hymn Matching Monk 
Ling-yin's); the T'zu-wen Fo-chao ch'an- 
Shih yü ESTERASE (Greetings to Monk 
Fo-chao); the Tz'u Fo-chao ch'an-shih sung 
R2 RS AAR (Hymn in Praise of Monk Fo- 
chao); and the T'ai po ming-shan pei 
太白 名 出 碑 (Stele of the Famous Mount T'ai- 
po). The first three were written in 1176, 


when Hsiao-tsung was fifty; the fourth in 
1178, when he was fifty-two. All were 
carved on stelae and presented to the Ling-yin 
EB and Tien-tung temples 天 童 寺 in 
Chekiang Province. Rubbings taken from 
the stelae can be seen today in the Tohoku-ji, 
Kyoto. Although the rubbings are partially 
effaced, they show the typical characteristics 
of brushwork and structure noted in the 
Cheng-tao piece, with somewhat greater 
spontaneity and naturalness. 

The latest datable piece, the P'eng 
ch'uang shui-chi EAER (Awakened in a 
Boat), now in the Palace Museum, Taipei 
(fig. 131), was written after Hsiao-tsung 
abdicated. The piece has been attributed to 
Kao-tsung, but its style is closer to Hsiao- 
tsung's. The misattribution had arisen out of 
confusion about the "Shou-huang shu-pao" 
EE SH seal affixed to the end of the 
inscription. When Hsiao-tsung retired, he 
received the title chih-tsun shou-huang 
sheng-ti from Kuang-tsung and was referred 
to by all as shou-huang. After Kao-tsung 
had retired, he was referred to as te-shou 
because he had taken the Te-shou Palace as 
his residence. Shou-huang was confused 
with te-shou, and this piece of calligraphy 
was therefore attributed to Kao-tsung. 
Evidence that the "Shou-huang shu-pao" seal 
was used by Hsiao-tsung after his retirement 
is found in Yüeh K'o's F] (1183-?) Pao- 
chen chai fa-shu tsan HE EE 
(Comments on the Calligraphies in the Pao- 
chen Studio). Actually, Yüeh K'o records 
the seal in relation to a different work: 


The above is a fan leaf with the 
poem "Kan-chü" 柑橘 written by 
Emperor Hsiao-tsung. It has the seal 
"Shou-huang shu-pao," so it must be a 
work from the North Palace. . 
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Sung Emperor Hsiao-tsung (r. 1163-89), Transcription of the "Cheng-tao i SD e 

t'ieh," 1164. Detail of a rubbing from the San-Asi t'ang fa-t'ieh, vol. 7. The i a 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Gift of Marie-Hélêne and Guy | v 

Weill, 1984. UA 4j. 
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Left: "M 
Attributed to Sung Emperor Kao-tsung (possibly by 
Hsiao-tsung), Transcription 'of the "P'eng ch'uang shui- 
ch'i.” Detail of an album leaf, ink on silk, 24.8 x 52.3 em 
the leaf. Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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Sung Emperor Hsiao-tsung, Inscription of Couplet Beginning 
pa = Ja. “A Thin Mist over the Pond.” Round fan mounted as an album 
j f leaf, ink on silk, 24.8 x 23.2 cm. The Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, New York; Bequest of John M. Crawford, Jr.; 1988. ` 


Comparison of characters by Hsiao-tsung from 
the Transcription of the "P'eng ch'uang shui- 
ch'i" (left: see fig. 131) and from the 
Transcription of "Cheng-tao tiek” (right; see 
fig. 130) 
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Yiieh K'o came into possession of the "Kan- 
chi" album leaf in 1227, so his note on it 
must be fairly reliable.23 

Having established the authorship of the 
P'eng ch'uang shui-ch'i, we can take this 
piece as a model of Hsiao-tsung's calligraphy 
in his later years. The continuous 
brushstrokes, the formation of the horizontal 
and na strokes, and the contrasting heavy 
and light strokes remain unchanged from the 
style of his earlier years, but the "corners" of 
the characters are now done with a "rounded" 
(yan [B] ) brush, and the vertical strokes take 
‘ona slight curve — all qualities which impart 
elegance and soft beauty to the calligraphy 
(fig. 132). | 

Another piece which has been attributed 
to, Kao-tsung but which may now be 
reclassified as Hsiao-tsung's work through a 
comparison of styles is A Poem by Su Shih 
(Su Shih shih HRS), published in the San- 
hsi t'ang fa-t'ieh, volume 7. Many of the 
stylistic features of this piece are identical to 
those in Hsiao-tsung's work: the thick 
brushstrokes, the heavy pressure of the brush 
at the beginning of horizontal strokes, the 
downward drag of the brush tip at the 
conclusion of the na stroke, and the contrast 
of heavy and light strokes within the same 
character and between characters. 
Furthermore, according to the Yii-hai, Hsiao- 
tsung transcribed about ten of Su Shih's 
poems, a larger number than that of works by 
any other noncontemporary poet.24 Thus, 
although the piece is not signed and carries 
no seal, it seems appropriate to attribute this 
piece to Hsiao-tsung. Because few of the 
brushstrokes are continuous, the "corners" 
are relatively square, and the brushwork 
lacks the softness and maturity of his later 
works, we may tentatively date this piece to 


i 


Hsiao-tsung's middle. period. 

On the whole, Hsiao-tsung's calligraphy 
is not as varied as Kao-tsung's. There are 
few notable differences between his writing 
done at age thirty-eight and that done after the 
age of sixty. 

Three other pieces that can be attributed 
to Hsiao-tsung on the basis of style are: the 
couplet beginning "A thin mist over the 
pond" ("Ch'ih-shang shu-yen" WE GRRE) 
written on a silk fan in the John M. 
Crawford, Jr., Collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (fig. 133); the couplet 
beginning "The rain over the long river" 
("P'ing-sheng shui-tsu" 484: ER) inscribed 
on a silk fan in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; and the transcription in cursive script 
of Su Shih's Latter Red Cliff Ode (Hou 
Ch'ih-pi fu t zs BERR), in the Liaoning 
Provincial Museum. | 

The fan in the Crawford Collection 
carries the inscription "Given to Chih-chung" 
(Tz'u Chih-chung PERE) and the "Y ü-shu 
chih pao" seal. Chao Chih-chung MX 3% 
(active late twelfth century) was chief 
intendant of the palace at Hsiao-tsung's inner. 
court (nei-shih AR). Yüeh K'o records in 
Pao-chen chai fa-shu tsan that Hsiao-tsung 
gave Chao two pieces of calligraphy: a poem 
written in response to Chao's poem "On the 
Rhyme of Juan-lang Kuei" ("Juan-lang Kuei" 
DEARER) and an "old-style poem written for 
Chao" (Tz'u Chih-chung ku-ti shih 
7 HHH). To this record, Yüeh K'o 
added the note: 


Chao Chih-chung had free access to 
the inner court. The emperor asked him 
to practice calligraphy, thereby showing 
him favor. He gave Chih-chung his 
own calligraphy, as an award for his 
diligence.25 
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Comparison of characters by Hsiao-tsung 
from the Transcription of the "Cheng-tao 
t'ieh" (far left; see fig. 130) and the Fa-shu 
tsan (middle right; see fig. 135) and from 
the Transcription of the "P'eng ch'uang 
shui-ch'i" (middle left; see fig. 131) and by 
Kao-tsung from the Preface to Hui-tsung's 
Collected Imperial Writings (far right; see 
fig. 126). : 
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Attributed to Sung Emperor Hsiao-tsung 
(possibly by Kao-tsung), Fa-shu tsan. Detail of 
- handscroll, ink on paper. Private collection, 
Japan (from Shodó zenshii [Tokyo: Heibonsha, 
1955], vol. 16, p. 41). | 
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The calligraphy on this fan, which probably 
dates from before Hsiao-tsung's retirement, 
has many of the stylistic traits discussed 
above: the continuous brushstrokes; the 
dragging brush tip at the conclusion of the na 
stroke in the character # ring; the contrast 
of heavy and light strokes in the characters Ef 
Shu, #4 lung, 3& pien, and 3€ ch'ih; and 
the rough and heavy strokes in the characters 
池 ch'ih, Z&s'ui, and 水 shui. 

In the Boston fan inscribed with a couplet 
beginning "The rain over the long river," the 
writing is very close in style to that of the Ho 
Ling-yin chang-lao chi. The na strokes and 
the beginning of the horizontal strokes are 
. distinctively Hsiao-tsung's. This couplet, 
too, was probably done after Hsiao-tsung 
turned fifty, but before his retirement at age 
sixty-two. The fan carries a gourd-shaped 
seal reading "Yti-shu." 

The transcription of Su Shih's Latter Red 
Cliff Ode has been a subject of controversy 
among connoisseurs since the Yüan dynasty. 
Some hold that it is by Hui-tsung, others that 
it is by Kao-tsung, and yet others that it is 
Hsiao-tsung's calligraphy. Among the 
colophons at the end of the scroll, the one by 
Chang Shou 351% (active early thirteenth 
century) is most discerning: 


After the dynasty moved south, 
only Hsiao-tsung among the emperors 
was especially fond of Su Shih's 
“writing. During the Ch'ien-tao era 
[1165-73], Su Shih was given the 
posthumous rank of t'ai-shih X32 [grand 
preceptor] and the epithet Wen-chung 
文忠 [Literary and Loyal]. The preface 
that Hsiao-tsung wrote for Su Shih's 
collected works [Tung-p'o ch'uan-ch'i 
FUE] contained such sentiments as: 


"Of the officials 'at court in his time, 
none surpassed lim. I have read his 
works from morning to night, forgetful 
of fatigue. I often place them by my 
side for emulation," and "I think with 
respect of his pure demeanor and regret 
that we are not alive in the same era." 
For this reason, this piece must be by 
Hsiao-tsung, and not Hui-tsung. 


Chang Shou judged this piece to be 
Hsiao-tsung's solely on the basis of Hsiao- 
tsung's essay in praise of Su Shih's 
character. Another criterion may be 
calligraphic style. If we compare the 
transcription of Latter Red Cliff Ode to Kao- 
tsung's transcription of Nymph of the Lo 
River, it will be seen that the structure of the 
characters in the former is not as compact as 
in Kao-tsung's work. The brush pressure 
shows less variation, and the brushstrokes 
are not as richly varied as in Kao-tsung's 
calligraphy. Moreover, the spacing between 
characters is quite uniform, and both the 
vertical and horizontal lines are evenly 
formed, unlike the natural irregularities of 
Kao-tsung's style. From the gourd-shaped 
"Yü-shu" seal and the square "Yü-shu chih 
pao" seal at the end of the scroll, we may 
assume that Hsiao-tsung wrote this piece 
while he was still eniperor. 

^A silk fan inscribed with a poem 
beginning "Downstairs" ("Lou-hsia" 机 下 )， 
in the Art Museum, Princeton University, 
was at one time attributed to Kao-tsung. On 
the basis of its stylistic similarities to Latter 
Red Cliff Ode this fan may now be tentatively 
placed among Hsiao-tsung's work. 

Scholars have always attributed to Hsiao- 
tsung the Fa-shu tsan 353872 (Comments on 
Ancient Calligraphies ), in a private collection 
in Japan (Fig. 135). Yet a comparison of this 


1 
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piece with Kao-tsung's Preface to Hui- 
tsung's Collected Imperial Writings, Hsiao- 
tsung's Cheng-tao, and his P'eng ch'uang 
shui-ch'i (fig. 134) makes clear that the Fa- 
shu tsan, whether in the shape of the 
characters or in the brushwork, bears great- 
resemblance to Kao-tsung's preface and has 
virtually none of Hsiao-tsung's stylistic 
characteristics. Only in the thickness of the 
strokes and their rounded softness is there 
some similarity to Hsiao-tsung's calligraphy. * 
The content of the Fa -shu tsan offers 
supporting evidence that the work came from 
Kao-tsung's hand, for this piece includes 
appreciations of the calligraphy of Wang Hsi- 
chih, Ts'ao Chih #47 (active late fourth 
century), Huai-jen f (active mid-seventh 
century), Yü Shih-nan Http (558-638), 
and others. ¡Because the textual records make 
no mention of Hsiao-tsung's views on the 
calligraphic tradition that stemmed from the 
two Wangs, whereas documentation on Kao- - 
tsung's thorough familiarity with and 
promotion of the calligraphy .of the two 
Wangs is copious, the chances are that Kao- 
tsung rather than Hsiao-tsung wrote the Fa- 
Shu tsan. 


The Cailigraphy of Kuang-tsung 


Kuang-tsung succeeded Hsiao-tsung in 
1190 and retired in favor on Ning-tsung in 
1194. Possibly because his reign was so 
brief, the records of his calligraphy are very 
meager, and his work is seldom mentioned in 
scholarly research on the calligraphy of the 
Southem Sung imperial house. Still, Kuang- 
tsung was heir .to his family's calligraphic 
tradition and achieved a certain proficiency. 
We know that there were many pieces from 
his hand, for the Yü-hai records that in 1196 
Ning-tsung compiled a collection of Kuang- 


tsung's calligraphy totaling seventy-one 
album leaves (ts'e FF) and sixty-five 
scrolls.26 Pao-chen chai fa-shu tsan records 
three pieces by Kuang-tsung: Double-headed 
Peony (Shuang-t'ou mu-tan fu EEEH ) 
in standard script, the transcription of a 
couplet by the T'ang poet Tu Fu 杜甫 (712- 
70), and the transcription of a poem 
beginning "Waiting for the moon" ("Tai 
yüeh" H), both in cursive script. Of these, 
Yüeh K'o singled out for praise the couplet 
by Tu Fu: "The goslings are yellow as 
wine/Contemplating wine one loves the new- 
born geese." He commented thus on the two 
occurrences of the character for geese, 


E 


In forming their characters, 
calligraphers consider the ke X, stroke 
the most important. Emperor T'ai- 
tsung of the T'ang, vexed by its 
difficulty, once had Yii Shih-nan 
complete it [a word which required the 
ke stroke] and rewarded him for it. In 
the collection of the Imperial Library of 
the Ch'un-hua era [990-94], one could 
see in all the pieces by the two Wangs 
the different styles of the ke stroke, and 

` among them would be the character o, 
swift and light as an immortal. We see 
a verification of the tradition of the past 
in these ancient tieh #4. In my opinion, 
though this is only one couplet. of a 
poem, it begins and ends with the word 
o. The artistry of the brush here truly 
comprehends both the orthodox and the . 
variation. It shows the spontaneity of 
the imperial hand; at the same time, it 
achieves an imitation of past models. 
The cursive script does not lose touch 
with the sage's [Wang's] style; nor does 
the running script. . . . This is why I 
say the emperor's calligraphy is pure as 
the heavens,27 
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Sung Emperor Ning-tsung, detail of Inscription on Sung Emperor Ning-tsung (r. 1195-1224), detail of 

Ma Lin's "Fragrant Spring after Rain.” Album leaf, Inscription on Ma Yiian's “On a Mountain Path in 

ink on silk, 27.5 x 41.6 cm. Palace Museum, Taipei Spring.” Album leaf, ink on silk, 27.4 x 43.1 cm. 
Palace Museum, Taipei 
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Ytieh K'o's comments indicate that Kuang- 
tsung possessed a deep and penetrating 
understanding of Wang  Hsi-chih's 
calligraphy and thus was able to write with 
the same spirit. Unfortunately, none of the 
extant pieces of imperial calligraphy can be 
attributed with certainty to Kuang-tsung. 
Still, we know from Ytieh K'o's praise that 
Kuang-tsung's ke stroke showed a particular 
flair, and we may take this as a starting point 
for an appreciation of Kuang-tsung's 
calligraphy at some future date. 


The Calligraphy of Ning-tsung and 
Empress Yang 


Ning-tsung became emperor in 1195. 


Upon his death in 1224, at the age of fifty- 
seven, the throne passed to Li-tsung. Ytieh 
K'o's note to Ning-tsung's transcription of 
the Book of Poetry (Shih-ching REI) tells us 
that Ning-tsung practiced calligraphy with 
great application and transcribed tens of 
thousands of characters from the six classics. 
Ytieh K'o also praised Ning-tsung's 
calligraphy as being in the family style.28 
Unfortunately, very few pieces of Ning- 
tsung's calligraphy are recorded, and even 
fewer are extant.2? 

Only three pieces have been tentatively 
attributed to Ning-tsung. These are: an 
inscription in running script on the painting 
On a Mountain Path in Spring (Shan-ching 
ch'un-hsing 山 径 春 行 ) by Ma Yüan R5 3& 
(active ca. 1190-1225; fig. 137), an 
inscription on Ma Lin's Hi (active ca. 
1216-56) Fragrant Spring after Rain (Fang- 
ch'un yü chi SNIS; fig. 136), and an 
inscription on Ma Lin's Egrets on a Snowy 
Bank (Mu-hsüeh han ch'in $ & 3€ &), all in 
the Palace Museum, Taipei. In all three 


pieces, the calligraphy shows the following 
characteristics: a great deal of variation in 
brush pressure; horizontal strokes beginning 
and ending vigorously; thinly connected 
strokes in the characters, with the brush 
sometimes completely leaving the silk; a 
slightly broken lower edge (yen-wei HEF) in 
the conclusion of the na stroke; and 
somewhat rounded "corners" in certain 


“Characters. The style has spontaneity and 


elegance, but it is neither as forceful nor as 
firm as Emperor Kao-tsung's. Since Ma 
Yüan held the position of editorial assistant 
(tai-chao #324) and Ma Lin that of painter-in- 
attendance (chih-hou Kf) in the Imperial 
Painting Academy under Ning-tsung, it is 
very likely that Ning-tsung wrote these 
inscriptions. But none of the three carries an 
imperial seal. Fragrant Spring after Rain 
carries a square seal reading "K'un-kua" dif. 
belonging to Empress Yang, but the style of 
the calligraphy in the inscription is not hers. 
While awaiting further evidence, these 
inscriptions may be tentatively attributed to 
Ning-tsung. 

Installed as empress in 1202 at the age of 
forty-one, Empress Yang lived to the age of 
seventy-one. Because inscriptions by the 
empress were requested for many of the 
paintings in the imperial household, the 
greater part of Empress Yang's extant 
calligraphy consists of lines from poems 
inscribed on paintings. Of the extant pieces, 
only one is signed and dated — the 
inscription of 1222 on Ma Yüan's Water 
Studies (Shui-t'u 72X), now in the Palace 
Museum, Beijing. Other pieces are either 
signed "Yang Mei-tzu" $k? (Empress 
Yang's maiden name), or carry the seals 
"K'un-kua," "K'un-ning chih tien" Hi Sf 
E, or "Yang-hsing chih chang" 杨 姓 之 章 . 
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Sung Empress Yang (1162-1232), detail of 
Inscription on "Tung-shan Fording a Stream," 
Attributed to Ma Yüan. Hanging scroll, ink and 
color on silk. 77.6 x 33 cm. Tokyo National 
Museum Collection. 





Sung Empress Yang, Inscription of Seven- 
Character Poem Beginning "Washed with Snow" 
Round fan, ink on silk, 23.5 x 24.5 cm. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Bequest 
of John M. Crawford, Jr., 1988. 
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Three styles are evident in Empress 
Yang's calligraphy. In her early style, as 
exemplified by the inscription on the 
anonymous Sung painting Peach. Blossoms 
(T'ao-hua 桃花 ) in the Palace Museum, 
Taipei, the structure of the characters is 
compact. the strokes are thin, and the brush 
is used in an angular fashion. The brush 
movement is fine and delicate, and each 
stroke is distinct, unconnected with the next, 
and most aptly placed. On this painting: are 
two seals reading "K'un-kua" and "Yang- 
hsing han-mo" Fitas. 

The influence of the T'ang calligrapher 
Yen Chen-ch'ing is evident in Empress 
Yang's second style. The characters are 
structured and refined; the brushstrokes are 
somewhat thicker; both "rounded" and 
"square" strokes are used; and the concluding 
sweep of the na stroke breaks at the lower 
edge. Among the works written in the 
second style are the inscriptions on Ma Lin's 
Layer upon Layer of Icy Tips (Ts'eng-tieh 
ping hsiao EYKA), in the Palace Museum, 
Beijing; on Ma Yüan's Great Master Yün- 
men (Yün-men ta-shih tu 云 门 大 师 图 ) and 
The Ch'an Master Ch'ing-liang Fa-yen 
(Ch'ing-liang Fa-yen Ch'an-shih t'u 
VEA RRA AE), both in the Tenryü-ji, 
Kyoto; and on Ma Yiian's Tung-shan 
Fording a Stream (Tung-shan she-shui t'u 
Yea LL vezi; fig. 138), in the Tokyo National 
Muscum. A piece that marks the transition 
between Empress Yang's first and second 
styles is the quatrain "Autumn," from "Ssu- 
shih chich wu" 四 时 和 节 物 , inscribed on a 
square album leaf in the Art Museum, 
“Princeton University. In this work, the 
characters are relatively weak, but their 
structure shows some of Yen Chen-ch'ing's 
style. 


In the third style, which characterizes 
many of the works done in Empress Yang's 
late years, the characters are relatively squat, 
the horizontal strokes are given a slight 
curve, the lower edge of the na stroke is 
slightly broken, and all the "comers" of the 
characters are rounded. The simplicity and 
gentle awkwardness of this style gives a 
glimpse into the writer's individual 
personality. Among the important pieces 
from the empress's late period are the 
inscriptions on Ma Yiian's Water Studies; a 
colophon on A Banquet by Lantern Light 
(Hua-teng shih yen tu SEXE SEED), a 
hanging scroll in the Palace Museum, Taipei; 
and a poem beginning "Washed with snow" 
("Ytieh-hstieh ning su" RE) inscribed 
on a silk fan in the John M. Crawford, Jr.; 
Collection at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (fig. 139).30 A piece that illustrates the 
transition between the empress's second and 
third styles is the inscription on Ma Ytian's 
Apricot Blossoms (I-yün hsien-hsing 
AEI), in the Palace Museum, Taipei. 
Here, the delicate strength of the brush 
movement and the squarish "comers" of the 
second style are seen, but the shapes of the 
characters resemble those of the empress's 
third style. 


The Calligraphy of Li-tsung 


Li-tsung, the last of the Southern Sung 
imperial calligraphers discussed here, 
ascended the throne in 1225. Upon his death 
at the age of sixty in 1264, the throne passed 
to Tu-tsung BES< (r. 1265-74). 

Of all the calligraphers of the Southern 
Sung imperial family, Li-tsung developed the 
most strikingly individual style. He favored 
an angular brush movement and a tall upright 
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Sung Emperor Li-tsung, Inscription of 
Seven-Character Poem Beginning 
"Clear Sky over the Lake." Round fan, 
ink on silk, 25.1 x 25.1 em. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Bequest of 
John M. Crawford, Jr., 1988. 


Sung Emperor Li-tsung, Inscription of 
Seven-Character Poem Beginning 
"Always Troubled by the Coming of 
Spring." Round fan, ink on silk, 23.2 x 
24.2 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; Bequest of John M. Crawford, Jr., 


1988. 
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shape for his characters — traits that appear 


to derive from Ou-yang Hsün and Ch'u Sui- 


liang BH B (596-658) — and his 
brushwcrk in standard script shows some of 
Yen Chen-ch'ing's influence. Thus, Li- 
tsung diverged the furthest from the family 
` calligraphic tradition that was modeled upon 
the two Wangs and Chih-yung and had been 
transmitted since Kao-tsung. 

Among the twenty-odd extant pieces of 
Li-tsung's calligraphy, running and cursive 
scripts predominate. Only two works are in 
standard script: his poetic inscriptions on the 
five hanging scrolls known as the T'ao-t'ung. 
shih-san tsan YH =B (Eulogy on 
Thirteen Ancient Sages), in the Palace 


Museum, Taipei (fig. 140); and a couplet - 


beginning "The sounds of the tide" ("Ch'ao 


sheng" 3852) inscribed on a silk fan in the . 


Crawford Collection at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is immediately apparent 
from these pieces that Li-tsung's running and 
cursive scripts far excelled his standard script 
— possibly because he did not apply himself 
to the study of standard script, which is 
regarded as the foundation of calligraphic art. 
Ten of the extant pieces are either signed or 
dated, or may be dated from textual records. 
The others may be dated roughly on the basis 
of stylistic comparison with Li-tsung's 
calligraphy from his early, middle, and late 
periods. 

The five hanging scrolls of the Tao-t'ung 
shih-san tsan were once part of a set of 
thirteen scrolls, each depicting an ancient 
king or emperor and inscribed with a poem in 
his honor. The five scrolls which survive 
commemorate the legendary emperors Fu-hsi 
RE , Yao Zà , Yü 5, Tang 32 (the 
traditional founder of the Shang dynasty), 
and King Wu RE of Chou (eleventh 


century B.C.). The poems were composed 
and inscribed in 1241, on the occasion of Li- 
tsung's visit to the State Academy to honor 
the sages of the past. Li-tsung was thirty- 
seven at the time. His standard script is 
relatively weak and undeveloped: the curve 
in the p'ieh stroke is exaggerated; the end of 
the na stroke is choppy and shortened; and 
the beginning and ending of the horizontal 
strokes lack maturity. In spite of these 
shortcomings, however, the individuality of 
the writer is apparent. 

Also from Li-tsung's early period i is the 
inscription of the poem beginning "Yeaming 
for the sight of parents" ("Lien-ch"in shih 
hsien" SAR EL) on a silk fan in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Although the 
"corners" of the characters in this piece are 
shaped with a relatively rapid brush 
movement, the style of the writing is still 
close to standard script: the horizontal 
strokes are level, the vertical strokes upright, 
and no calligraphic principles are violated. 

In Li-tsung's middle period, his brush 
movement becomes more rapid and the 
variations of brush pressure more noticeable. 
His brushwork gradually loses the 
smoothness of the early period, becoming 
more richly varied, mixing broad and thin, 
heavy and light strokes. The structure of the 
characters becomes freer and shows a 
graceful naturalness. 

The earliest piece from Li-tsung's middle 
period is the inscription on Ma Lin's 
Listening to the Wind in the Pines (Ching- 
ting sung-feng tu FREIRA), in the 
Palace Museum, Taipei. Li-tsung wrote it in 
1246, at the age of forty-two. Then comes 
his inscription on Ma Lin's Swallows at 
Dusk (Hsi-yang shan-shui tu 夕阳 山水 图 )， 
in the Nezu Institute of Fine Arts, Tokyo (see 
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fig. 75), followed by the poem beginning 
"Cloudy sun bright, pine snow” ("Yün-jih 
ming sung-hsüeh" $ HAMAS), on a square 
album leaf in the Fujii Yurinkan Collection, 
Kyoto. Next comes the silk fan with a 
couplet from Wang Wei £% (701-61), 
which Li-tsung inscribed at the age of fifty- 
two, now in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Finally, there is the poem beginning "Clear 
Sky over the Lake” ("Hu-shang ch'ing yen" 
WI ÉH FE) on a silk fan in the Crawford 
Collection at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (fig. 141). 

Pieces from Li-tsung's late period include 
the previously discussed couplet in standard 
script beginning "The sounds of the tide," 
written at the age of fifty-seven, and the 
poems "Always Troubled by the Coming of 
Spring" ("Chang k'u ch'un lai"” 长 苦 春 来 ; 
fig. 142), "Zen Temple on the Mountaintop” 
("Shan-t'ou ch'an-shih" JUR), "The 
Branches of Last Year" ("Ch'ü-nien chih- 
shang" ##Æ# E), and "Late Autumn" 
("Ch'iu shen" $XZE£). All five are inscribed 
on silk fans in the Crawford Collection at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Yet another 
fine work from Li-tsung's late period is the 
inscription of a poem beginning "One 
moment in a spring evening" ("Ch'un-hsiao 
i-k'e" 春宵 一 刻 ) on asilk fan in the Palace 
Museum, Taipei. 

Li-tsung's standard script in his late 
period shows considerable improvement over 
that of his early period. Every stroke, 
whether horizontal, vertical, or a "comer," is 
given a slight curve, showing that the brush 
tip is used with gently resilience. The na 
strokes are open and spacious, and the 
horizontal strokes begin and end naturally. 
But Li-tsung's individuality is best expressed 
in his running and cursive scripts. His 


characters are structured smaller in the upper 
part than the lower, and the upper right 

comers are abbreviated to a diagonal which, 

together with the vertical stroke on the left, 

forms a right angle in the shape of the 

character A pa . This characteristic, already 

seen in an inscription on a fan dating from Li- 

tsung's middle period (see fig. 141), 

becomes a unifying trait of his late period. In 

terms of brushstrokes, Li-tsung generally 

made the "corners" of the characters square in 
his middle period; in his late period, the 
"corners" are formed with a rapid curve. The 
forcefulness and variety of the brushstrokes 

of the late period far surpass those of the 

earlier periods. 


Conclusion 


Of the imperial calligraphers of the 
Southern Sung, Kao-tsung had the deepest 
understanding of his art and was the most 
brilliant in expressing his true nature in his 
writing. His natural talent was augmented by 
great application. His brushwork was 
sometimes forceful, sometimes graceful, or. 
again it could be free and spontaneous. One 
can find no fault with either the structure of 
his characters or his brushwork. In 
mastering and refining the art of calligraphy, 
one should still be able to recapture a certain 
lack of polish, or rawness, found in novice 
work. Emperor Kao-tsung reached the stage 
of mastery yet was unable to retum to his 
early, raw style. However, when compared 
to the style of the great Yüan master Chao 
Meng-fu HAM (1254-1322), which is 
extremely sweet and ripe, Kao-tsung's 
calligraphy remains preferable. 

Hsiao-tsung was less diligent than Kao- 
tsung, and his calligraphy lacked the 
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expressiveness of his father's. Still, he 
upheld the family tradition and imbued his 
calligraphy with the consciousness of his 
imperial status. For these reasons, he should 
be ranked smong the competent. 

Ning-tsung, Empress Yang, and Li-tsung 
not only continued the family tradition but 
also injecied it with elements of Yen Chen- 


Notes: 


ch'ing's style. Each established his or her 
own personal style. Of the three, Li-tsung 
ranks as the most talented and the most 
individualistic, for, by developing his unique 
cursive script, he planted a distinctly different 
flag in the imperial style of the Southern 
Sung. 
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German Prospects and Potentials 
. for International Development Aid to the 
‘New Micronesian States 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


Germany, in the post-WWII period, has 
always seen partnership and cooperation in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world as an 
act of mutual benefit, and the reunified 
Germany continues that view. Recently, the 
new minister for development aid, Carl- 
Dieter Spranger said, "the Development Aid 
Ministry performs an important future- 
oriented task." He was referring not only to 
the underdeveloped world, but also alluding 
to the means of underpinning the vital 
interests of people at home and what they 
consider to be their moral obligations to their 
fellow human beings. "Development aid 
policy will have a particularly high priority in 
united Germany," Spranger said. 


For the new freely-associated states of | 


Micronesia, this. is a particularly welcome 
statement, since their pursuit of foreign 
assistance in their economic development 
efforts is likely to increase over the coming 
ten years. In December 1990, the Soviet 
Union, after a review of its:policy towards 
Micronesia, notified the United Nations 
General Assembly that they would recognize 
the end of the United Nations Trusteeship in 
Micronesia. This recognition paves the way 
for the new Micronesian states to apply for 
various forms of bilateral economic 
assistance from European countries, as well 
as for their own filing of application for aid 
under international organizations such as the 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank. Germany, however, has been a 
particularly interested potential aid-giver in 
the islands, since she is a former colonial 
power in the Pacific. 

Minister Spranger sees no call for major 
innovations in German cooperation with the 
countries of the Pacific or elsewhere in the 
developing world. He will maintain the 
policies of his predecessors Hans Klein and 
Jurgen Warnke. Like them, he advocates 
development assistance rendered out of a- 
moral sense of responsibility as well as being 
guided by political and economic foresight. 
For the Minister, development policy means 
partnership and cooperation in mutual interest 
and international peace policy. Development 
aid; he believes, contributes toward 
preserving the natural basis of life and is 
designed to help people to build a better life 
for themselves. T 

Of course, the war in the Persian Gulf 
has confronted developing countries and 
development aid with new challenges. 
Egypt, Jordan, Turkey and Syria are direct 
victims of the hostilities, and many other 
developing nations also face considerable 
economic difficulties resulting from increased 
oil prices and the forced repatriation of their 
nationals. The countries affected in this way 
include Pakistan, Sri Lanka, India, 
Bangladesh and the Philippines, all of which 
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had and continue to-have large numbers of 
migrant workers in the Gulf. The list further 
includes all low-income developing countries, 
suffering the effects of rising interest rates 
and market prices. The worst-off of these are 
the pocrest nations of Africa, the Caribbean 
and Latin America. In contrast, the oil- 
exporting countries can look forward to 
considerably higher revenues from increased 
oil prices. Minister Spranger recently 
appealed: to these countries to’ practice 
solidarity, citing their larger profits, and 
calling upon them to participate in aid 
programs for the worst-affected developing 
nations. ad E 

Germany has set a good pace and 
standard for development assistance. To 
date, the Federal German Government has 
pledged a total of 15,300 million DM to back 
the struggle to liberate Kuwait. An additional 
1,600 million DM goes to the "frontline 
States," with Egypt receiving around 1,000 
million DM, Jordan 220 million DM and 
Turkey 110 million DM. Germany 
contributed 311 million DM to the special 
emergency assistance granted by the 
European Community. l 

While these added financial burdens 
caused by the Persian Gulf war will certainly 
affect the German aid coming to the Pacific 
areas and elsewhere, they will not suspend it 
altogether. Already Germany, provides some 
30,000,000 DM to various parts of the south 
Pacific for development assistance of various 
kinds. This aid comes through non- 
govemment organizations and foundations 
such as the Freidrich Naumann Foundation, 
the Willy Brandt Foundation, and various 
religious groups. In Micronesia a special 
school for the training of merchant seamen is 
being established in Yap State of the 
Federated States of Micronesia (FSM) 


“drug traders as transit areas. 


through the efforts of the Lebenzell Mission. 

The Freidrich Naumann Foundation has 
expressed a special interest in Micronesia and 
is planning to send:a fact-finding team to 
Micronesia in the near future to assess the 
possibilities of establishing programs at 
several sites in the islands for vocational 
educational development. These aid projects 
are not only helpful for the development of 
trained manpower, but they also hire local 
people to help in the administration and 
evaluation of the programs. The Germans 
are noted for their expertise and technical 
competence among the professionals they 
send oversees. 

While it is true that, prior to his 
appointment, new minister Spranger had little 
experience in development aid policy, he was 
able nevertheless to gather valuable 
experience in various sectors, and is now ina 
position to invest this in his new duties. 
While serving as Parliamentary State 
Secretary at the Federal Interior Ministry, 
Spranger played a key part in combating the 
growing threat of illicit drugs, visiting 
numerous developing countries in South . 
America and Asia in which addictive 
narcotics originate or which are used by illicit 
The new 
minister responded to the drug menace not 
only with police tactics as employed by the 
Interior Ministry, but also was quick to 
appreciate the social and economic 
dimensions of the problem and recommended 
schemes to encourage marijuana growers and 


‘the farmers of other countries agents to 


switch to more conventional agricultural 
crops and thus to legal means of earning a 
living. = 
Interior and development aid policy als 
converge in the rising tide of refugees in and 
around the developing world, as manifested 
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in Germany in the high numbers of applicants 
for asylum. A "refugee concept” has been 
drafted by the Federal Interior Ministry with 
the assistance of the Development Aid 
Ministry and the Foreign Office. The 
increased efforts of the Federal Government 
laid down in this project are designed to 
employ development policy means in the 
Third World to respond to the refugee 
emergency and, whenever possible, to help 
prevent new floods of refugee movement 
from occurring. 

Like Chancellor Helmut Kohl in his 
government policy statement to Parliament, 
Development Aid Minister Carl-Dieter 
Spranger stresses that United Germany will 
not neglect its financial obligations to the 
underdeveloped world. However, owing to 
the costs incurred by the Persian Gulf war, it 


successes in Europe. The new Minister 
wants his task to receive the combined 
support of all sections of society. He set the 
pace for this soon after taking office by 
contacting church organizations and various 
representatives in the development aid sector. 
Spranger intends to intensify existing 
coopération with the churches and other non- 
State organizations. For him, it is quite 
conceivable that State tasks be delegated to 
private groups. He describes himself as a 
keen advocate of the principle of 
“subsidiarity.” 

For Micronesia and the rest of the 
Pacific, these statements of new German 
Policy on aid-giving are important to note and 
follow closely. Competition will be keen, 
but the opportunities are now there and with 
the sanction and encouragement of the world 


will not prove easy to distribute a "peace community behind them. 
dividend" resulting from disarmament 
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An Anthology of Korean Poems 
in English Translation . 


Graeme Wilson 


Fame 


Our flag now flies on Whitehead Mountain: 
It was I who set it there. 
My war-horse drinks from the Tuman River, 
Not that those drunken courtiers care, 

- Not that those book worms safe at home 
Give two hoots for our victory-songs. 


But time will tellifit's we or they 
To whom undying fame belongs. 


Kim Chang-so (1390 - 1453) 


- Neighbours 


The house in-back is hammered mud, 
. Rough logs the house next door. 

My neighbours dress in woven grass 
And live on little more 

Than fruits and berries from the wild. 


Yet mansion-dwellers, fat 
On roasted meats, have hearts that would 
Disgrace a starving cat. 


Kim Su-jang (1690 - c.1773) 


Apostasy 


This robe, thus ripped, shall make 
Some girl a saffron dress. 


I'll wrap this blessed rosary 

For donkey-breath to bless 

Aroung the butt-end of its tail 

That years of constant bray, 

Of counting beads and chanting prayers 
May all be blown away. 


For locked in a woman's arms, 

I've learnt this truth: that prayer 

Is waste of breath, just one more kind 
Of air blown out on air. 


Chong Chol (1536 - 1593) 


At Sea 


Leaning outboard from this boat, 
I stare down at the sea, 

At a thousand cold green fathoms 
Of disinterest in me. 


I turn and, looking landwards, 
My level look's retumed 

By ranges of green mountains 

So coldly unconcemed 

With anything a man might do 
That next I lift my eyes - 

So it be there, what matters else? - 
To the cold moon in the skies. 


1 


Yi Hyon-bo (1467 - 1555) 
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Barking at the Moon 


As night invades this mountain-village 
Far off a watchdog barks. 


I push my twig-gate open 

And, staring through the dark's 

Cold lonelinesses, watch the moon; 
Shiver; and wonder why 

A dog should bark at these empty hills 
And the cold moon sloping by. 


Chon Gum (late 16th century) 


Cock 


When the first cock shouts its head off, 
Pay it no regard: 

Do not rise or peep to see 

How the gate's been barred: 

Wait at lezst till other cocks 

Have called from a closer yard. 


. Believe ms, love, that cock you heard 
Lives miles and miles away. 

It cries in the dark, as children do: 
I've heard my father say 

That it misses its mother. Letit cry 

It does not cry for day. 


Anonymous (18th century) 


Curio 


This face is dark and ugly 

It was not always so. 

From some incredibly distant place, 
From centuries ago 


Came the disease that maimed this face 
To be a curio. 


Put me in some corner 

Of some room all your own. 

Look, there's a nook for bric-a-brac, 
There, by the telephone; 

And look at me as, now and then, 
One would at an odd-shaped stone. 


Anonymous (20th century) 


Dawn 


Cock, don't crow; and day, don't dawn. 
I'll pawn my favourite dress 

And give you every cent of it 

For a longer lightlessness, 

For a stretching of night's silence. 


But the cock begins to crow 
And daylight round earth's eastern rim 
Comes burning from below. 


Anonymous (18th century) 


Disdain 


White-haired I may be. I concede 

My hair may well be white: 

But there's such greenness in my heart, 
Such verve, such appetite 

That flowers open to my warmth. 


That flower-like creature there, 
How comes it she retums my look 
With such an icy glare? 


Kim Su-jang (1690 - c.1773) 
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Dream Road 


Could the path I tread in dreams 
Evidence the wear 

Of my walking to her window, 
Then the flagstones there 
Would, by now, be worn away, 
Worn away to flakes. 


Alas, my dream-road cannot prove 
The punishment it takes. 


Yi Myong-han (1595 - 1646) 


Early Winter 


The town-square in mid-afternoon 
Is briefly visited 
By pallid sunlight, gold which soon 
Reverts to sullen lead. 


The streets of early winter . 

Lie desolate. One's eye 

Is caught by the flash of a paper kite 
Performing in the sky. 


Unfeeling as some block of wood 
Propping a door, I stare 

As that jinking glitter sinks like some 
First snowflake from the air. 


Kim So-wol (1903 - 1934) 


Figure in the Distance - 


I'd thought that shape seen standing 
On the distant sands nust be 
Some egret whitely waiting 


For the inflow of the sea. 


But, as the sweep of sky and river 
Faded towards night, , 

Flute-notes borne on the evening wind 
Brought, to my darkness, light. 


‘Chong Jak (1533 - 1604) 


Flow : 


I lie here on the river-bank 
Watching its waves flow by. 


Time, I think, is a kind of river. 


In the twinkling of aneye 

A hundred years have flowed away; 
And the aims for which one strove 
A lifetime long prove nothing 

But a snowflake on a stove. 


Kwon Ho-mun (1532-1587) 


Fra grances 
If one rides a horse through a field of flowers 
Its hooves will leave a wake 
Of whirling scents. And if one visits 
Caves from which there break 
Springs of a natural wininess, 
One can but reek of wine. 


Why, when I only looked at him, 
Should his name stick to mine? 


Anonymous (17th century) 


i 
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The Great Bell of Silla Peach-flowers do not last for ever, 
Dawn is on its way 

The great bronze bell of Silla, Yet, even though the magpies 
Eight hundred years it hung i Are shouting at the sun, 
As heavy as the tower was tall | I'll just go check the mirror 
From which its weight gave tongue. Lest my make-up should.have run. 
The boom that took a thousands pounds Anonymous (17th century) 
Of metal to perfect 


Still wounds the sir, though deaths ago 
Silla itself was wrecked. - 


Jade 
And echoes of that resonance ped 
So sullenly recur | The jade-stone lying in the roadway 
That in the dusk these lonely groves Is kicked off like. some crust 
Seem even lonelier. Of cattle-dung. One cannot tell 


-Dust-covered jade from dust. 
Chong Chol (1536 - 1593) 
Since jadeness is intrinsic, 


Let the mistake be made: | 
m" Jade, in the end, will always ` ` 
Hero Be recognized as jade. 

I sit alone on Han San Island Yun Du-so (1668 - 1715) 
High in the fortree-tower. 
My great sword gleams beside me, . 
But weapons have no power The Long Field Running 
To parry grief, to ward away | Over the Hill 
That deep ache of despair 


Wake up, lad: the eastern windows 
Lighten, and the lark, . 
Already risen, sings from sunshafts 
Admiral Yi Sun-sin (1545 - 1598) Furrowing the dark 

Tilth-lands of the upper air. 


Which, like a wound, one grieving flute 
Inflicts upon the air. 


The hill-crest shines in the sun - 

In Case | Mr 

W. dá When will that lad be up and off 
He promised that he'd come: To get his ploughing done? 

I doubt iz, but he may. 

Vs : Nam Ku-man (1629 - 1711) 
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Magnet 


It seems that I'm a magnet: 
It seems that girls are pins. 


For when I sit, girls follow me; 
And when my sleep begins, 

Girls follow me; and when I make 
To slide off on my own, 
Girls follow me. Girls follow me 
As bitches will a bone. 


Spatting married couples, 

Hear me and obey: 

Boil this magnet, drain the liquid, 
Drink it twice a day. 


Kim Su-jang (1690 - c.1773) 


Mountain Top 


 Whip-driven by the season's bitter winds 

Into this ultimate of northernness, 

I stand where numb horizon and plateau 

Merge in a frost of sword-blades. 
Answerless, 

I know not where to turn to seek and answer; 

Nor even where, in suppliance, to kneel. 


All I can do is close my eyes and think 
Of winter as a rainbow of pure steel. 


Yi Yuk-sa (1903 - 1944) 


Only Reason 


Go, lad, fetch my hat and rain-cape: 
Rain has brimmed the eastern brook. 


Rig my longest fishing-rod 
But use that special hook, 


The one which has no barb whatever, 


Fishes, have no fear: 
It's only for the fun of it 
That I keep fishing-gear. 


Cho Chon-song (1554 - 1628) 


Plain Facts 


What kind of a fool do you take me for, 
Someone so inane 

As not to know that a face like mine 

Is, past all painting, plain? 


So why waste time on paints and powders? 
Looking as I do, . 

What kind of a fool could ever love me? 
Look for yourself. Could you? 


Anonymous (18th century) 


Raven 


However hard the raven croaks, 
Omen of decay, 
My old man's not up for taking. 


I need hardly say 
That I myself shall not be taken, 
Nor shall the greedy tomb 


“Gulp down my son who ploughs our field, 


My daughter at her loom. 


But my son's wife,out hauling water 
From the awkward well, 

Raven, there's a girl I'd gladly 

See you drop in hell. 


' Anonymous (18th century) 


1 
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Royal Audience 


Sir, I was dead-drunk yesterday: 
Today again, dead-drunk. 


I remember the day before yesterday. 
All other days have shrunk, E 
Sodden once, from memory. 

But, if I think and think, 

I may remember something 

More dutiful than drink. 


I have it! By the Western Lake 
For eight tomorrow night 

My friends have planned a party: 
And I, Sir, shall be tight. 


Prince Yu-chon (17th century) 


Sleep for Loveliness 


Pear-blossoms drenched with moonlight: 
Midnight: the Milky Way. 

The red-tongued cuckoo through the dark 
Sing rivers of dismay. 
The cuckoo sings of heartbreak. 

How can the cuckoo know 

The heart of spring is in that bough 

Whose flowers could be snow? 


Deep rapture is a sickness. 
So sweet its deep dis-ease 
One cannot sleep for loveliness 
‘On such spring-nights as these. 


Yi Cho-nyon (1268 - 1342) 


Snow Village 


Snow shawls this mountain-village: 
Even the stony road 

Has snuggled under snowfall, 

So snugly has it snowed. 


Do not open the outer gate, 
For who on earth would call? 


Though the moon, of course, is welcome 
Any time at all. 


Sin Hum (1566 - 1628) 


Temple Camellias 


I went to view camellias 
In the valley of the Sonun Shrine. 


Too early in the year I went: 

No flower-eyes met mine 

But, husky in a bar-girl's song 
Sung in a smoke-filled room, 
Camellias from a thousand years 
Burst shining into bloom. 


So Chong-ju (1915 - ) 


Twine 
Why was I bom thus late? 


So deep is man's decline 

From days so simple truth could still 
Be knotted into twine 

That, really, it does not matter now 
Whether I seek or shun 

That simplest truth, that nothingness 
The wineshops offer one. 


Sin Hum (1566 - 1628) 
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Yellow Bitch 


Of all the dogs around this place, 
Spotted, hairy, black, 

. That yellow bitch is far and away - 
The peskiest of the pack. 


She runs delighted to make welcome 
Men whose hair and hide’ 

I most detest; but barks her head off, 
Rooting them outside, : 
Whenever my real cronies call. - 


Dogsmeat-buying men, 

The next time that your business brings you 
Past my gate again, | 

There'll be this yellow bitch, trussed lightly, 
Waiting for you then. 


“Kim Su-jang (1690 - c.1773) 
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A. Brief Comparative Study of Confucian 
and Western Aesthetics 


Hsin Kwan-chue (HOUR) 


"Those who know it are not as those who love it; those who love it are not as those 


who find their joy in it." 


Confucius: The Analects 


"It is probably more desirable to appreciate beauty than to understand it." 
H. N. Lee: Preception & Aesthetic Value 


Introduction 


Confucius, one of the greatest thinkers of 
the world, has long been the idol of the 
Chinese people. The position and influence 
of Confucius may be ascribed to four factors: 
first, his aesthetic sensibility and artistic 
temperament; second, the intrinsic appeal of 
his ideas to the Chinese way of thinking; 
third, his enormous historical learning and 
scholarship heaped up and virtually 
monopolized by him and his immediate 
disciples, in contrast to other schools of 
thought in his time which did not bother with 
historical learning; and fourth, the gentility of 
his character. The national and the personal 
were thus combined in him, each in its 
highest degree of excellence. While other 
schools of thought speculated on one subject 
or another, Confucius and his followers dealt 
with China as one single entity. The Five 


Classics and the Four Books, being the 
monuments of antiquity, are in fact a 
testament of the experiences, achievements, 
art concepts and ethical teachings of the 
Chinese race. They were to the Chinese what 
the Old Testament was to the Hebrew People. 
The latter testifies to the religious experiences 
of the Jews, the former records the- social 
experiments of the Chinese. He was the 
typifier of the Chinese. He was represented 
as, all now believe him to have been, the 
beau ideal of humanity in its best and noblest 
estate. It is no wonder that in preference to 
others, Confucianism bas become. the 
standard creed and that it maintained a 
supremacy for ages. 

The aesthetic sensibility and artistic 
temperament of Confucius can be seen from 
the following facts. He is said to have edited | 
the Shih Ching (i.e. the Book of Poetry or 
the Book of Odes )!. It is recorded that he 
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personally sang all the threc hundred and five 
odes and poems contained in it and played the 
music on a stringed instrument in order to 
make sure that each of them fitted in with the 
musical score.? In reply to one of his 
disciples who proposed to abolish the winter 
sacrifices of lambs, Confucius said, “You 
love the lamb, but I love the li" (that is i, 
the ritual).3 It was also recorded that when 
he heard the music of Shao (f, said to be 
composed by Emperor Shun), he did not 
know the taste of meat for three months. "I 
did not think," he said, "that music could be 
so beautiful."* When Confucius was singing 
with others and liked the song sung, he 
always asked for an encore and then would 
join in the chorus.” In his dicourse with his 
disciples, the nature-lover in him made him 
give approval to one of them who said he 
liked to go with several grown-ups and 
younger ones to bathe in the river and to air 
and cool themselves in the gentle breeze in 
the woody terrace and sang on their way 
home.é 

One of the most striking characteristics 
was his scholarship and love of learning. 
Confucius repeatedly admitted that he was an 
indefatigable reader and teacher, tireless in 
his search after knowledge and learning.” 
Like a modern research scholar, he 
complained that he was not able to 
reconstruct the ancient civilization since he 
could not find the cultural traces of the 
preceding dynasties. As a research scholar in 
history, Confucius had tried hard to salvage 
from the then existing customs as well as 
from historical documents the ancient social 
and religious practices which had fast 
decayed. It was under such circumstances 
and also due to his assiduous efforts that the 
Five Classics were compiled. The victory of 


the Confucian school over other schools such 
as of Laotze and Motze, his contemporaries, 
was as much due to its prestige in scholarship 
as to its intrinsic philosophic value. 

While many of the early Chinese 
philosophers are but shadowy figures about 
whose lives not much is known, we find the 
comparative detailed facts about Confucius’ 
life in the authentic Shihchi or Historical 
Records by Szuma Chien in the chapter 
entitled Kungtse Shihchia or the Life of 
Confucius.5 The gentility of his character 
and magnitism of his personality are Clearly 
indicated both in the Analects and in the 
devoted loyalty and admiration of his 
disciples for his learning as well as for his 
person. Thus, unlike his other 
contemporaries, Confucius lives in the . 
memory and imagination of the Chinese 
people as a real and historical figure. His 
recorded teaching gives a clear picture of this 
undoubtedly great man. A. E. Grantham 
sums up Confucius’ teaching and character 
thus: "The ideal Confucius pointed out for 
imitation was not a scant withdrawn from the 
activities of ordinary life into an artificial 
peace of meditation; not a superman built on 
such cyclopean lines as only to fit an 
exceptional genius, but a man of simple 
honesty, charity, and self-control, whose 
righteousness was greater than his courage, 
though he feared nothing but the presence of 
guilt in his own heart; who comforted the old; 
loved, cherished and reverenced the young; 
who kept guard over his mind; who held ill- 
gotten, wealth and honours as unsubstantial as 
floating clouds; who formed no judgments on 
hearsay talk; and above all, hated pride, 
hypocricy, contentiousness, and greed; an 
upright, kind, and generous man, such as 
every one might grow to be, who would love 
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nobility of character with a fervour as great as 
that usualiy bestowed on sensual delights and 
who in his calm serenity found all he needed, 
because he kept his mind attuned to the 
glorious melodies vibrating between Heaven, 
Earth and Man."? 
~ Confucius has more than often been 
compared to Socrates, for both shared many 
characteristics with each other. Like 
Socrates, he eschewed metaphysics as a 
subject upon which he had no particular 
message or revclation except in a few 
passages, in the commentary Hsitzu Chuan 
(Mage on the Book of Changes ascribed to 
him, and was content to accept and to 
interpret traditional opinions on matter of 
religious belicf and rituals. Like Socrates 
- who was entrusted by the oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi, Confucius was profoundly convinced 
of the heavenly mandate to teach men a more 
perfect way of life. Both philosophers were 
prepared to accept exile, poverty or death 
rather than give up their task in hand. Both 
Socrates and Confucius gave their teaching 
verbally, and left few, if any, literary 
remains. The Chuenchiu or the Spring and 
Autumn Annals was said to have been laid 
down, while the other classics compiled, 
according to tradition by Confucius, who, 
like the Greek, readily taught anyone who 
came sincerely desiring to learn. Both 
exercised a deep influence upon the youths of 
their day. Their teaching was not acceptable 
to the majority of their own generation who 
for the mcst part ignored or even ridiculed the 
sage; and who put Socrates on trial as an 
atheist and corrupter of youths, compelling 
him to end his life in hemlock. In both cases, 
the excellence of their personal character and 
` the value of their teachings were fully 
appreciated only after their deaths, and their 


original thought was recorded and developed 
by disciples and successors — in the one 
case by Mencius, Tsengtzu, and many others; 
in the other by Plato and Aristotle — for 
whom the words of their revered masters 
were both the theme of their discussion and 
the authority for their own findings. Thus, 
the wheel turned around, and the teachings of 
Socrates and Confucius, unaccepted during 
their life time, became in the centuries 
following their deaths the basis upon which 
orthodox philosophy reared itself in the 
Occident and in the Orient respectively. 

But there is also a big difference between 
Socrates and Confucius. In the domain of : 
Socratic ethics one finds speculation whereas 
in that of Confucius, instead of speculation, 
one finds affirmation. The theory of 
Socrates, if any, consists precisely in 
theorizing about life and its proper 
excellences, but by a peculiar irony of history 
or psychological failing, the Socratic function 
of free rational inquiry became in the hands 
of his followers narrowed and limited to an 
attempt to discover the highest good or 
summum bonum, thus resulting in a sort of 
cataleptic rigidity which has hindered the free 
movement of Western ethical speculation for 
two thousand years and more. To discover 
rational grounds and found them on 
intelligence is sound procedure; to lose 
perspective, however, in the pursuit of its 
method has been its weakness; and in losing 
perspective, it loses pertinence to the actual 
conditions and needs of society and thus fail 
to come home to men's business and 
bosoms.!º The case of the Confucian system 
seems to be exactly the reverse. Its weakness 
has lain in its method or absence of method, 
and its strength has been that it has never 
strayed and lost sight of the practical goal of 
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ethics — the improvement of human 
relationships. It may be superfluous to dwell 
upon this point, for the avowed wish of 
Confucius was to be no innovator but only a 
transmitter! a transmitter of custom, usage, 
and traditional principles that the ancients 
from the time of Sage-Kings Yao and Shun 
had bequeathed to succeeding generations. 
Confucius considered that his task was to 
synthesize in order to conserve and make 
effective the heritage of the past.1? For 
Confucius, therefore, the problem was 
entirely different from that of his 
contemporary in Greece, who considered his 
mission to be the erection of a new 
foundation for morality based on man's 
rational nature. The former arrested ethical 
development in the old Cathay, on a very 
high plane, for more than two thousand and 
five hundred years; whilst the latter initiated a 
history of ethical thought, and if it 
subsequently betrayed often its worthy origin 
by becoming inconsequential in its 
refinements, this is no discredit to its 
founder. 
With his historical scholarship, 
philosophical insight, literary gifts and 
aesthetic sensibility, Confucius might be 
called a critic, skilled in judging the merits of 
artistic works. The spirit that Confucius 
represents is the critical spirit. The primary 
debt that the Chinese owe to Confucius and 
his followers, like that which the West owes 
to the early Greeks, is nothing but the critical 
spirit. The spirit which Confucius and his 
contemporaries in: Greece exercised on 
questions of religion and science, of ethics 
and aesthetics, of politics and education, is 
also exercised on matters of art and life, and 
of these, they have left the later generations a 
flawless system of criticism that the world 


has ever seen. 

The dominating impulse according to 
Confucius and his followers, which serves as 
a necessary preliminary for the formation of 


good conduct and the acquisition of virtuous 


living and the achievement of high culture, is 
to be engaged in developing the critical 
faculty, for the critical spirit consists in a 
disinterested evaluation of the actual fact. 
From the Chungyung or the Doctrine of the 
Mean (FED, we read: 


"In order to learn to be one's true self, 
it is necessary to obtain a wide and 
extensive knowledge of what has been said 
and done in the world: critically to inquire 
into it; and earnestly to carry it out."!4 


- From the Tahsueh or the Great Learning 


(大 学 ) we read: 


"When things are investigated, then the 
true knowledge is achieved; when true ` 
knowledge is achieved, then the will 
becomes sincere; when the will becomes 
sincere, then the heart is set right; when 
the heart is set right, then the personal life 
is cultivated."15 


And from Lunyu or the Analects (论语 )16， we 
read: 


“There were four things from which 
Confucius was entirely free: he was free 
from self-interest, from pre-possession, 
from bigotry and from egoism."!? 


Many more passages can be quoted to show 
what it means in the Confucian sense to have 
mental integrity. The development of one's 
personality begins with knowledge, but . 
knowledge is not acquisition, nor is it the 
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piecing together of information; it is never a 
realized fact. It is a becoming and is not a 
being. It is a quality of the mind itself with 
its spirit of free inquiry. Like Socrates and 
his followers and other eminent thinkers of 
ancient Greece, Confucius stands for the 
scientific spirit. There is no greater passion 
in him than to search always the precise 
nature of things and their underlying unity. 
The principle of knowledge is that one should 
be able to know from the thing which one 
knows already all other things which are 
associated with it. Hsuntzu (47+), one of the 
major followers of Confucius, says: 


"We can know the distant from the 
near, the million from the one, the 
illuminating principle from what is 
apparently insignificant."18 


Confucius, as we have seen, refers to 
himself as a transmitter rather than an 
originator. By this he might be understood 
that whatever he believed in, taught and 
recorded was but a systemization and 
synthesis of the philosophic ideas of sages 
who had lived before him. Confucius, as 
was recorded, studied the religious or 
ceremonial rites and historical documents of 
the three dynasties of Hsia, Shang and Chou 
(32 ` + and traced the events from the 
times of Emperors Yao and Shun (343) and 
arranged them in chronological order. 
Confucius said, "I should be able to talk 
about the culture of Hsia, but there are not 
enough traces in the city of Chi (ft, which 
was ruled by the descendents of Hsia). I 
should be able to discuss the culture of 
Shang, but there are not enough evidences of 
the city of Sung (5&&, which was ruled by the 
descendents of Shang). If there were enough 


historical evidences left, I should be able to 
reconstruct them with evidence."!9 He 
surveyed the changes of customs of the Hsia 
and Shang dynasties and after noting how 
these customs ran on into the Chou (Jg) 
period with apparent modifications, he said, 
" can even predict how the future historical 
development will be for a hundred 
generations."2° He also noted how one 
dynasty (Shang) represented a culture with a 
wealth of ceremonial forms, and how the 
other dynasty (Hsia) represented a culture of 
the simple life, and how the Chou dynasty 
had combined and merged the two previous 

cultures into a perfect, beautiful pattern and 
he, therefore, decided that he would choose 
the Chou culture as the ideal?! Confucius 

thus made a selection out of the three 
thousand two hundred forty documents and 
edited the Book of History (Shu ching #8). 

He was also said to have handed down 
various records of ancient customs and 
ethnology in part of the Lichi (i883, the Book 
of Li).? And, we are further told that 
Confucius edited the Book of Poetry by 

selecting three hundred and five best odes 
and poems out of more than three thousand 

pieces. Thus, we can see that Confucius, as 


a transmitter, had undergone the roving, <= 
gathering, discovering, selecting process of”. 一 





the mind when he compiled or edited these: 
classics now bearing his name. There was. 
certainly something of the scientist and there. 
was essentially something of the research 
scholar in Confucius when he classified and 
analysed, systemized and synthesized, sifted 
and selected these materials. For the spirit of 
choice, the subtle tact of omission, is really 
the critical faculty in one of its most 
characteristic moods, without which 
Confucius can never be acclaimed as one of 
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the greatest thinkers of the world. 

Though a transmitter, he was an 
innovator perhaps without his knowledge. A 
man like Confucius who is marshalled with a 
wealth of knowledge and experience must 
reconstruct or re-create when he edits. 
Confucius occupied the same relation to the 
thousands of historical documents and 
ancient songs that he selected and criticized as 
the ancient kings and unknown bards had 
done to the visible world of form and order, 
to the unseen world of passion and of 
thought. By sifting and selecting, he gave a 
new life to the heaps of rough materials in 
existence and out of the caput mortuum he 
created a new world more marvellous, more 
enduring, and more true than the world that 
the ancient kings and unknown bards had 
looked upon, and through which common 
. natures sought to realize their perfection. 

In view of the vast bulk of historical 
heritage that Confucius claimed himself to be 
heir to, one may say that the age in which he 
lived was a critical age. But the period of the 
so-called “Warring States” (481-221 B.C.), 
and age of political disorder and social 
disintegration, was also the most glorious age 
in the history of Chinese thought in which the 
“hundred schools” of philosophy sprang up. 
The ages that preceded it were the golden 
days of China. 
Chinese people under the sage-kings were 
not only able to sing and dance and play 
music in their public functions but also to 
work in stone, wood, jade, and most of the 
well-known metals, including iron, as 
evidenced in the Five Classics. These were 
the creative ages in which art flourished. 


In those olden days, the - 


The Philosophy of History 


Mencius said that poesy died out with the 
extinction of the traces of the sage-kings and 
that the Chunchiu (or the Spring and Autumn 
Annuals) was compiled when there was no 
more poesy.2 This indicates that the three 
dynasties of Hsia, Shang and Chou were an 
age of poetry while the period of the Spring 
and Autumn (722-481 B.C.) was an age of 
prose. The ages before Confucius were 
characterized by the creative spirit whereas 
the age in which he lived was marked by the 
critical spirit. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals, apart from a critique on historical 
events, embodies the philosophy of history 
and the philosophy of language of Confucius 
at the same time. 

In a time of political anarchy and social 
chaos, Confucius had striven both in theory 
and in practice to foster the growth of an ideal 
social order. In pursuit of this goal, he set 
forth his theory of the rectification of 
names,” an attempt to establish the correct 
usage of terminology. He might be the 
unacknowledged first exponent of the science 
of language usually called semantics, if by 
which we mean "the study of meaning of 
words.” Informed by one of his disciples, 
"The Duke of the State of Wei is awaiting 
you, Sir, to take control of his 
administration, what will you undertake 
first?" Confucius, at the age of sixty-nine, 
who had just returned to his native State of 
Lu after years of wanderings, answered:"The 
first thing he would do was to define the 
names of things." If names of things are not 
properly defined, words will not correspond 
to facts. When words do not correspond to 
facts, it is impossible to perfect. anything. 
Where it is impossible to perfect anything, 
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the arts and institutions of civilization cannot 
flourish. When the arts and institutions of 
civilization cannot flourish, law and justice 
do not attain their ends; and when law and 
Justice do not attain their ends, the people will 
be at a loss to know what to do. Therefore a 
wise and good man can always specify 
whatever he names; whatever he can specify, 
he can carry out. A wise and good man 
makes it a point always to be exact in the 
words he uses."5 From this passage we can 
see Confucius deemed it essential that names 
should be properly used so that language 
would be in accord with the truth of things, 
and that, in all spheres of life and conduct, 
there should be a universal standard which 
would distinguish the true from the false, the 
right from the wrong, the white from the 
black, the just from the unjust and the proper 
from the improper. If words no longer 
possess their true meanings, then all stand- 
ards will fall apart and the social order will 
rapidly degenerate into anarchy as was the 
case with the age of Confucius. 

To Confucius, as to Matthew Arnold, the 
English poet and critic, literary art is “a 
criticism of life," criticism is "to see the 
object as in itself as it really is," and culture is 
"a study of perfection." All Confucian 
classics bear witness to these statements. 
The Book of Poetry is a criticism of life and 
the Book of Li a study of perfection. But to 
Confucius, the function of criticism is, aside 
from seeing the object as in itself as it really 
is, to establish the proper usage of words and 
give the most correct possible names of 
things. “Let the prince be a prince, and the 
public servant be a public servant. Let the 
father be a father, and let the son be a son. 
Indeed, if the prince is not a prince, and the 
public servant is not a public servant, and if 


the father is not a father and the son is not a 
son, in such a state of things, even though I 
had the revenue, how should I enjoy it?"2’ 

In order to understand Confucius’ 
purposes and scheme of "revising" the 
history of his native state, we must first of all 
have some general knowledge regarding his 
idea and plan of government, and also of the 
political and social conditions of the Chou 
house of his time. Confucius' ideal 
government was many small home-ruled 
states under the world commonwealth with 
sages elected as its head. He believed in 
centralization and local autonomy at once. 
He also believed that the proper balance of 
these two seemingly opposite forces could 
maintain a perfect order. This is what 
Mencius called the wang cheng (王政 ) or "the 
kingly way."28 But the word "wang" here in 
Chinese etymology means "the one whom the 
majority of the people follow," and then the 
kingly way is nothing but the people's way. 

Confucius desired strongly and tried 
eamestly to realize this ideal and to carry out 
this plan of government. He travelled all 
over the empire, visiting more than forty 
states and interviewing more than seventy 
dukes and princes. He had trained his 
disciples interested in politics for competant 
statesmen. He devoted his whole“ life to 
teaching, but his teaching consisted largely 
in, in the modem sense, neither religion nor 
philosophy, but political science, practical as 
well as theoretical. He himself was always 
ready to serve the government and the 
people. In spite of his enthusiasm in politics, 
he served in the government of his native 
state Lu only for three months in his life. 
During that period, though he had laid down 
some blueprints and produced demonstrative 
events, yet the time was altogether too short 
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for him to make great achievements. 

He lived in a period of decadence of the 
Chou dynasty. The central government was 
very weak; the governments of most of the 
feudal states were mis-ruled. Moreover, it 
was just the time of the rise of the so-called 
Five Pa (R88) or hegemonies, one after 
another competing in military conquest. 
These warlords paid little attention or respect 
to the imperial house, fought with their 
fellow states, and conquered all their 
surrounding minor lords, trying to enlarge 
their dominions. The situation was just the 
reverse of Confucius' expectation. Every 
occurrence he saw and heard was unpleasant 
and discouraging. Under such circum- 
stances, what could he do with his ideals and 
plans? To quote his own words, "How am I 
going to account for myself in the eyes of 
posterity?"2 

Confucius finally made up his mind to 
write. As he said, "I wished to lay down my 
ideal and plans of government in empty 
words," by which he meant the sheer 
discussion or arguments without putting into 
practice, in contrast with "actual facts” he 
might have shown when he was in power. 
For this reason, the Chinese highly esteemed 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, in which the 
philosophy of history and the philosophy of 
language of Confucius can be elicited. He 
was quoted by Mencius as saying: "The 
subject matter of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals are the affairs of the feudal chiefs, 
the style was that of a historian, but the 
righteous decisions were what I venture to 
make."3° To understand why this dry 
chronicle was so much admired by later 
generations it is necessary to study the 
manner in. which it was written. The annals 
gives nothing but bare facts. No comment is 


offered, no explanation of the circumstances 
ekes out the cold unimpassioned record. The 
task has been left to the three commentators, 
Tso Chiu-ming (ÆFA), Kungyang Kao 
( 公 羊 高 ) and Kuliang Chih 63:25) followers 
of Confucius. The significance of the annals 
lies entirely in its choice of words in 
recording the chronological events. It is not 
the matter but the manner of the book that 
conveys the moral lesson. To begin with, in 
an age when the Son of Heaven had lost all 
his authority, and was a disregarded petty 
prince, the chronicle uses the calendar of the 
royal house of Chou, and thus conveys a first 
censure on the uprising feudal princes. The 
princes themselves are invariably referred to 
only by the titles which the legal kings had 
bestowed upon them; the high rank they had 
subsequently usurped are never mentioned at 
all. The ruler of Chu (4), the most powerful 
sovereign at that time, had been a king in his 
own state for many generations, but in the 
annuals, he was always referred to as the 
Duke of Chu, for that was the only title the 
kings of Chou dynasty had conferred upon 
his ancients. At a certain conference, the 
king was, as a matter of fact summoned by 
the duke to appear, but the annals, in an 
effort to whitewash the event and to uphold 
the dignity of the king, writes "The celestial 
Son of Heaven came to hunt at Hoyang." the 
place where the conference took place. Like 
Prodicus who, Plato thought, was the best of 
the early Greek Sophists in the use of 
language, Confucius seemed to have operated 
on the hypothesis that there are no genuine 
synonyms and that words of the same sort 
always had different meanings. By using 
such words as "kill," "slay," "murder," 
“assassinate,” etc., he exposed the wrong- 


‘doings and conveyed censure in the sense of 
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“to give the devil his due.” As can be seen, 
different characters of similar meaning are 
used to indicate different situations of similar 
facts. To cite another instance, there are 
many words in Chinese meaning "to attack," 
but each has special significance indicating 
various reasons, methods, and degrees of 
"attacking." This shows not only the 
different situations, but also whether the 
cause is right or wrong. By this method, 
together with others, such as arrangements of 
words, omissions of certain characters and so 
. forth, Confucius gave his opinion of 
approval or disapproval, praise or blame of 
the ancients, and left good lessons to the 
future. The fame of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals is so great that made Mencius say 
"Confucius completed the Spring and 
Autumn Annals and rebellious ministers and 
villanious sons were stricken with terror."?! 
In this manner, he used different words of 
different shades of meaning in criticizing the 
practices of his times therein, the unruly and 
disroyal would be ashamed of, and restrain, 
themselves. Mencius pointed out further that 
the compiling of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals was the same as the duty of the 
Emperor,?? in the sense that the Son of 
Heaven upheld justice with his royal sway 
whilst Confucius did it with his poignant 
brush. The words are stronger than the 
swords. Confucius himself spoke of his 
annals: "The future generations shall 
understand me through the Spring and 
Autumn Annals and shall also judge me on 
the basis of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals." 

. We are told by Szuma Chien that when 
Confucius was an official in the government, 
he would go over the cases of lawsuit and 
. Official documents with his colleagues and 


seck thcir opinions and not make his own 
decisions, but that, in compiling the Spring 
and Autumn Annals, he put down and deleted 
exactly as he saw fit.” In this respect, 
Confucius was both a historian and a critic, 
for he criticized as he recorded. He, too, 
assumed the impartiality of a scientist and the 
judicial attitude of a moralist, yet he had a 
stronger sense of right and wrong than the 
sense of responsibility of a historiographer. 
Judged by sheer scientific standards, 
Confucius was not an ideal historian, as 
Thomas Carlyle was not a good historian; for 
in the writing of the former there is more 
ethical than emotional value whereas in that 
of the latter there is more emotional than 
ethical value. But the influence of the Spring 
and Autumn Annals upon the succeeding 
generations in China strangely bears the 
witness to the truism, however paradoxical, 
that "Anybody can make history; only a great 
man can write it,"35 for Confucius, a man 
without temporal power, has proved more 
powerful than all emperors. His is a critical 
philosophy of history in contrast with the 
speculative philosophy of history. 

It might be due to the obscurity of its 
style that the Spring and Autumn Annals has 
failed many a sinologists. Eminent as a 
translator from the Chinese is, James Legge 
observes in the Chinese Classics 3 that 
"Instead of a history of events, woven 
artistically together, we find a congeries of 
the briefest possible intimations of matter in 
which the court and State of Lu were more or 
less concerned extending over 242 years, 
without the slightest tincture of literary ability - 
in the composition, or the slightest indication . 
of judicial opinion on the past of the writer. 
The paragraphs are always brief. Each one is 
to communicate a fact: but whether that fact _ 
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be a display of virtue calculated to command 
our admiration; or a deed of atrocity fitted to 
awaken our disgust, it can hardly be said that 
there is anything in the language to convey to 
us the shadow of an idea of the author's 
feeling about it. The notices — for we 
cannot call them narrative — are absolutely 
unimpassioned. A base murder and a shining 
act of heroism are chronicled just as the 
eclipses of the sun are chronicled. So and so 
took place, that is all. No details are given; 
no judgement is expressed." After reading 
this, one has to say that the cultural 
backgrounds are as different as the barrier of 
language is insurmountable. If the Spring 
and Autumn Annals lacks the literary 
qualities, as James Legge charged, its author 
has never failed to find the exact words to 
express the moral principles in his mind, nor 
has he failed to give the proper names to 
things. The style might be "obscure," but we 
have to distinguish the obscurity of 
expression from the expression of obscurity. 
It depends on the reconstitution of the reader 
and the creation of a common store of 
reference that obscurity in any literature can. 


be eliminated. James Legge puts too much: 
emphasis on the author's choosing to write 


obscurely, and too little emphasis on the 
factors in the times of Confucius that make at 
least a certain degree of obscurity inevitable. 
All statements or "notices," as James Legge 
says, in the annals are what in modern 
semantics called "pseudo-statements," to 
borrow the useful term of I. A. Richards.?? 
In this sense, "pseudo-statements" do not 
mean that the statements are untrue or false, 
instead, they are too true to betray the truth. 
Confucius knows well that "writing cannot 
express words completely, nor can words 
express thoughts completely." The annals, 


like the Book of Changes, proposes to "inject 
profound meaning in a few words", and in it 
there are cryptograms or what James Legge 
calls "riddles" to which "there are as many 
answers.as there are guesses."?? The 
problem is whether, in view of the inadquacy 
of our means of understanding, a contact 
transcending the limits of time is possible — 
whether a later epoch is ever able to 
understand an earlier one. In the case of the 
annals, the answer is in the affirmative, for 
we are in possession of the commentaries 
made by the three contemporary follower or 
disciples of the sage. Truly enough, speech 
and writing are imperfect transmitters of 
thought, but by means of cryptograms or 
images as in the case of the. Book of 
Changes, or rather the "ideas" — and the 
stimuli contained in them, a spiritual force is 
set in motion whose action transcends the 
limits of time. And when it comes upon the 
right man, one who has inner relationships 
with the tao or the "Great Principle", it can 
forthwith be taken up by him and awakened 
anew to life. 


Symbolic Reference 


The authorship of the Book of Changes 
has been traditionally attributed to four 
important figures in Chinese history, namely 
Fu Hsi ( 伏 闵 ), King Wen (文王 ), the Duke of 
Chou (HA) and Confucius. Fu Hsi was said 
to be the inventor of the linear signs of the 
book. It is commonly agreed, which one has 
no reason to challenge, that the present 
collection of linear signs originated with King 
Wen (1231-1135 B.C.), the father of the 
founder King Wu (武王 ) of the Chou House, 
who was said to have laid down some 
explanatory notes to these signs when he was 
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imprisoned by the tyrant and the last Emperor 
of the Shang dynasty Chou Hsing (4432). 
The text pertaining to the individual lines of 
the signs originated from his son, the Duke 
of Chou (d. 1105 B.C.) The original form of 
the book, entitled the Changes of the Chou 
(853), was in use as oracles throughout the 
Chou dynasty, as the tortoise shells 
unearthed among the Honan relics were in 
use in the Yin period. This was the status of 
the book at the time when Confucius came 
upon it. According to his biographer Szuma 
Chien, Confucius developed a love for the 
study of the Book of Changes and read it so 
thoroughly that the leather strap which held 
the bundle of bamboo inscriptions was worn 
out and replaced three times, saying "Give 
me a few more years to study thc book, and I 
should be pretty good at the philosophy of 
the mutation of human events."^? There were 
numerous interpretations on the book given 
by scholars from the Han to the Manchu 
dynasties. A very good edition was arrayed 
under the reign of Emperor Kang Hsi of the 
Manchu, under the title of the Complete 
Works on the Book of Changes, which 
contains the best commentaries of all 
preceding periods. There are altogether some 
1,450 treatises on the book, consisting of 
commentaries, memoirs, digests, exposi- 
tions, and so forth, let alone those articles 
published after the Manchus. This is also the 
Chinese book most widely translated and 
studied in the West, especially by the German 
philosophers, notably Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz.^! 

Instead of being a book of oracles, the 


Book of Changes, in the eyes of modern 
scholars, should be regarded as a book of 
symbolism. Even though the old texts do not 
contain any systematic interpretation of 
symbolism representating situation, form and 
structure of changes, that the texts were 
developed for the double purposes of 
understanding reality and guiding human 
action is beyond any reasonable doubt. 
When the commentaries on the book were 
added in later times, the philosophical 
significance of the book as a symbolic system 
becomes rather manifest. But still we lack a 
cogent explanation of the meaning and 
structure of experience embodied in the book. 
Perhaps we should first of all affirm that the 
Book of Changes was founded on some 
primary experience of change and creativity 
of cosmos, which both the linear symbolism 
and the philosophical commentaries are 
intended to articulate. 

The original symbols contained in the 
book are called Eight Trigrams (Ag, pa 
kua). The Eight Trigrams are evolved from 
what is called Two Principles (gg, Liang i), 
one is positive, represented by — , and the 
other is negative, represented by --, from 
which are fashioned Four Figures (9, Sze 
hsiang) or signs==, ——,——, and == By 
combining T'wo Principles and Four Figures, 
we have Eight Trigrams, and by combining 
two of these Eight Trigrams for the sake of 
greater multiplicity, we have 64 Hexagrams, 
each of which consists of six lines, either 
positive or negative. The Eight Trigrams are 
as follows: 
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Names 
chien 
Kun 
Chen 
Kan 
Ken 
Sun 

Li 

tui 





Y ES 


old 


All hexagrams are evolved by combining any 
two of these eight trigrams. 

Considering the relation between the 
initial experiences of change and the 
symbolism, as well as the relation between 
the symbolism and the commentaries, there 
exists apparently two major systems of 
symbolic reference, to use the useful term of 
Alfred N. Whitehead,“ in the present text of 
the Book of Changes. There is in the first 
place a system of symbolic reference in the 
hexagramic symbols to the primary expience 
of change. The hexagramic symbolism 
presents a clear image of the structure of 
change we experience in the mode of causal 
efficacy. What these hexagramic symbols 
represent are inter-connected relations of 
transformation, influence, dominance 
harmonization, opposition and so on in 
human affairs as well as in natural events. 
The system of symbols with its cogent 
organic inter-relatedness brings to light a 
structure underlying our experiences and 
enhances our perception of various qualities 
of change and transformation. It is quite 
clear that there is a common ground between 
the perception of symbols with their inter- 
relatedness and the experience of change. 
The shapes, position, and directions of lines 
in hexagrams are indicative of our manifold 
experiences of change. 


Properties images 
strengih heaven 
devotion earth 
incitement thunder 
danger water 
repose mountain 
penetration wind 
light-giving fire 

joy lake 


On the other hand, it is also clear that the 
background experiences that man has 
undergone throw light on the system of 
symbolism in the Book of Changes. 
Therefore, though the symbolism throws 
light on human experience of a certain time, 
our continual experience also tends to enrich 
an understanding of the symbolism. It is 
important to remember that what is 
symbolized can be independently understood, 
and can be used to interpret the symbolism 
already given. Thus, both experience and 
symbolism become interdependent. They 
represent two processes in the text of the 
book which are mutually defining, mutually 
supportive, and mutually illuminating. The 
twofold process of symbolic reference makes 
it possible for us to attach great importance to 
the book as one of philosophical insights. 

There are still two parallel systems of 
thought and perception in the Book of 
Changes which are intended to articulate the 
meaning of the system of symbolism as well 
as the meaning of the original experience of 
change. One system of thought may be 
refered to as the law of nature or the universal 
law, and the other as the human law. These 
two systems of thought are equally important 
and fully developed in the commentaries of 
the book side by side. To apply Whitehead's 
doctrine of symbolic reference, we can see 
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two or more systems of thought can develop 
with regard to one matrix of experience or 
one set of symbols of perception, which 
constitutes the common ground of reference 
and which makes possible their mutual 
relevance. 

The cosmological principle or the law of 
nature explicit in the Book of Changes 
applies equally to reality and to the 
symbolism of reality. In light of the doctrine 
of symbolic reference, the cosmological 
principle of change refers to both reality and 
symbolism which by reciprocal reference 
form a "unity of feeling," again according to 
Whitehead. This is possible simply because 
both understanding of reality and of the texts 
share the same perception of change or 
principle of change, which is their common 
ground of reference. 

Now let us discuss the human law or the 
principle with regard to human nature also 


explicit in the Book of Changes. Parallel to 
the cosmological law, the human law 
assumes that man can fully comprehend the 
world of change and through this 
understanding can cultivate and transform his 
own person to perfection and can also be 
helpful to perfect other people and the world 
at large. In this respect, man is considered to 
embody fundamental principles of change 
and therefore possesses the utmost capacity 
to také part in the creative process of life. 
Thus, the commentaries of the book are in 
conformity with the Central Harmony or the 
Doctrine of the Mean that man forms a unity 
with heaven and earth and constitutes a 
vehicle for realizing the potential values in the 
ultimate reality of heaven and earth. 

The Confucian philosophy of change and 
its structure of symbolic reference can be 
summed up in the following diagram: 


change as experience 


unity of feeling 
P d 
the universal law 


Now we shall investigate the fundamental 
principle of change that the book expounds. 
Everywhere in the commentaries we find 
"Lofty is the change!" "Life begetting life is 
called change;" "The positive and the negative 
constitute the tao," "The change, moving 
without rest, streams through the six limitless 
directions;" "Immense and great is the 
change" and so forth. There are three kinds 
of change in the book, namely, non-change, 
recurrent change, and sequent change.^? 
Non-change is the background against which 


P di | 
cm. of change p di 


PET reciprocity of reference 


E human law 


change is made possible. Those who 
comprehend the principle of change fix their 
attention no longer on the transient individual 
things and changes in natural facts as well as 
human events but on the immutable eternal 
law at work in all changes. The law is the 
course of things, the principle of the one in 
many, the unity in diversity. The basic 
postulate is the Beginning of all Beginnings 
or Taichi (kx), fully developed in the Neo- 
Confucian philosophy of the Sung dynasty. 
It is better to be called the Ultimate. The 
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origin of the Beginning of All Beginnings is 
called Wuchi (44x), a term not found in the 
Book of Changes but in the Tao Te Ching of 
Laotze,** which might be called Non- 
beginning or better Ultimateless, which in the 
Sung philosophy, is represented by a circle. 
Taichi or the Ultimate is also represented by a 
circle but divided into yin and yang, the dark 
and the light, the positivc and the negative, 
the male and the female constituting the world 
of opposites. The world of being arises out 
of the change and interplay of these two 
forces. Thus, change is conceived of partly 
as the uninterrupted transformation of one 
force into another and partly as a cycle of 
complexes of phenomena, connected in 
themselves, such as day and night, summer 
and winter. Change, however, is subject to 
Tao, the universal law. 

The Eight Trigrams are symbols not so 
much of objects as of the states of change. 
The view is held by the Confucian school of 
thought that every event in the visible world 
is the effect of a symbol of an idea in the 
unseen world. Everything that happens on 
earth is merely a reproduction of an event in a 
world beyond our sense perception. It 
occurs later than the suprascnsible event. 
Man of wisdom can have access to it through 
direct intuition and therefore is able to 
intervene in events in the world. Thus manis 
linked with Heaven, the suprasensible world 
of the spirit, and with earth, the material 
world of visible things, or in the term of 
Martin Heideggar, the being of existing 
reality (das Sein des Sienden),% to form with 
these a trinity of prime powers. Man, who 
has undergone the experience of change and 
discerns what to come, can foresee the future 
as well as to recall the past. Thus, the 
symbols on which the hexagrams are based 


serve as patterns for timely actions. 

As a book of divination, this Confucian 
classic throws light on the symbols with 
explanatory commentaries, pointing out 
whether a given action will bring good 
fortune or misfortune, remorse or 
humiliation. The commentaries make it 
possible for a man to decide to desist from 
action on certain occassions which might be 
harmful in the long run. He is thus free from 
the tyranny of worldly events. The 
commentaries, called Hsi Tsu (#25 or 
literally, the Commentary on the Appended 
Judgements ),^$ ascribed to Confucius, 
impart to the reader a sort of Chinese 
wisdom, and give him a comprehensive view 
of the varieties of human experience, 
enabling him to shape his life of his own into 
an organic whole, and so to lead in full 
accord with the ultimate tao. 


Confucian Aesthetics 


In the modern sense of the term, art, 
implying creativity, as comprising in the main 
the "fine arts" such as architecture, music and 
poetry, is clearly sct off against other form of 
"making", such as manufacturing process or 
craftsmanship. This way of grouping the 
facts has no parallel in the ancient civilization, 
both Chinese and Greek. In ancient China, 
art is nothing but craftsmanship; articles 
whether made up of stone, earth, iron or 
bronze, are considered artistic creations or 
work of craftsmen. Etymologically, the term 
"art", as we can find in the commentaries of 
Chinese classics, means “talent.” This is also 
the case with Aristotle whose notion on art 
was inherited from Socrates and Plato. In 
Aristotle's term, art is nothing but "teche," 
that is, the "capacity to make."^ In other 
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words, the word "art" in ancient China as 
well as in ancient Greece, comprises both 
things created and produced or manufactured, 
both fine and practical or applicd. Those 
thinkers to whom we owe the fundamentals 
of a philosophy of art were equally 
unacquainted with our narrowcr, specifically 
"aesthetic" notion of art. It should be noted 
that at the turn of the century, John Ruskin 
and William Morris forcefully advocated the 
abiding value of what their contemporaries 
considered obsolete approach. The Arts and 
Crafts Movement, otherwise known as the 
Oxford Movement, initiated by Morris, tricd 
to counteract the deleterious consequences 
which attended the modern point of view. 
By over-emphasizing the distinction between 
art and craftsmanship, artist and artisan, 
modern men wrenched art from its sources in 
sound craftsmanship. As a result, beauty 
retreated into muscums, and modern home 
became filled with poorly designed utensils.** 
In the United States of America we find an 
ally of this movement in John Dewey, who 
decreed the division between art and 
craftsmanship as the relics of the antiquated 
class distinction.^? 

Secondly, in the times of Confucius, 
artistic functions were mixed up with 
practical use. In his opinion on art and 
literature, Confucius lays emphasis on the 
artistic qualities on the one hand and the 
practical use on the other. Confucius was 
quoted by Tso Chiu-ming, onc of the com- 
mentators on the Spring and Autumn Annals, 
as saying: "The unpolished or unrefined 
cannot go far."5? He was also quoted in the 
Book of Li as saying: "One's heart should be 
sincere yet writings should be artistic."5! 
Confucius sings the praise of the musical 
compositions of the ancient masters and the 


odes in the Book of Poetry, yet he proposes 
that the function of poetry is to give vent to 
one's intent and that the function of music is 
to reflect the social conditions.? The same is 
true of Socrates who acclaims the beauty of 
articles made by the carpenters on the one 
hand and their usefulness on the other. 
Thirdly or lastly, in the olden days, 
aesthetic value was also mixed with ethical 
value. On music Confucius says the music 
composed by Emperor Wu was beautiful but 
not so good and that composed by Emperor 
Shun was as beautiful as good."*% In 
Philebus, Plato stressed the "indefinable, 
intrinsic beauty” but in his Republic, he 
deplores that the artist's imitation is twice 
removed from the ultimate reality, trying to 
expulse the epic and lyrical poets from his 
Republic for the sake of the safety of the 
state. Like Plato, Confucius also deplores 


“the "enervating music" or the "Lydian airs" of 


the State of Cheng (88) from the same ethical 
viewpoint.55 

It goes without saying that the reason 
why art and craftsmanship, artistic value and 
practical use, aesthetic notion and ethical 
considerations were mixed up in those days 
was that craftsmanship preceeded art, 
practicalness preceeded sensibility, and 
public morals were regarded as more 
important than aesthetic enjoyment. 
Meanwhile, the ancient philosophy of art has 
not yet been departmentalized, fragmentalized 
or specified as modern philosophy of art 
beginning with Emmanuel Kant. 

In his "History of Aesthetic", Bernard 
Bosanquet spoke of Plato as "the prophet of 
beauty,"56$ and Peyton E. Richter, in the 
introduction to his Perspective in Aesthetics, 
regarded Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten as 
the "founder of the science of aesthetics"? 
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which might be anachronisms. Without any 
partiality, we can say it is Confucius, and 
Confucius alone is worthy of these honorific 
titles. In the history of world thought, it was 
Confucius who for the first time used the 
word "mei" (3) or the sense of the beautiful, 
or the science of beauty in the modern sense 
in the classics the compilation or editing of 
which has traditionally been ascribed to him. 
It was Confucius who had first philosophized 
the sense of beauty. It was Confucius who 
had applied the word beauty to arts, fine as 
well as applied. It was Confucius who had 
first spoken of aesthetic experience. It was 
Confucius who had first linked beauty with 
its pleasurable quality. It was also Con- 
fucius, not Plato, Baumgarton, or Kant, as 
credited by modem students of philosophy, 
who had first laid down, at least hinted at, 
though implicitly, some of the most 
fundamental principles of aesthetics or the 
philosophy of art and its ramifications. Even 
if we say the Western aesthetics began with 
Socrates, whose theories were formulated by 
his disciple Plato, we can point out the fact 
that Confucius was born in 551 and died in 
479 B.C., while Socrates was bom in 469 
and died in 399 B.C. It is unfortunate that 
Confucius’ philosophy of art has been 
overshadowed by his wide range of thoughts 
other that aesthetic, has been misinterpreted 
by most of commentators of later generations 
and has been dwindled by the generalizations 
of students of Chinese philosophy at home 
and abroad. 

In the Analects, and Analects alone, the 
term "mei"or beauty in its various usages has 
appeared 13 times. Confucius had applied 
this very term to the art of music when he 
referred to the musical composition of 
Emperor Shun and King Wu as “beautiful to 


the fullest extent."5% The greatness of 
Confucius lies not only in his strenuous 
effort to rescue the ancient culture from 
oblivion both for its historical as well as its 
intrinsic values, to interpret its inner 
meanings but also in his critical ability to 
classify and make choice among the materials 
at hand and to set up critical criteria for the 
arts before they were handed down the 
posterity. We are told that Confucius learned 
the art of music from many teachers in his 
early life. That was why he had a profound 
love for it and recognized its styles, formal 
structure, instrumental color, harmonic and 
melodic structure, the dynamics necessary in 
interpretation, and had a knowledge of the 
standards of various ages. It was the art 
critic in him that enabled him to distinguish 
between the music of Shao, which, he said, 
was perfectly beautiful and also perfectly 
good and the music of Wu, which was 
perfectly beautiful but not perfectly good, 
presumably because of its Dorian mode, 
suited to military use only. There was in him 
something of a judicial critic like Plato when 
he counselled: "Let the music be that of Shao 
with its dancers. Do away with the song of 
the State of Cheng, which are licentious."5? 
His understanding of techniques and skills in 
music can be seen when he remarked: "I 
believe I know the way in which a piece is to 
be played with a full orchestra. At first, the 
full volume of sound in the piece should be in 
its proper place, then, as you proceed, you 
must pay attention to and bring out each note 
of the piece, distince and clear, but flowing, 
as it were, without break or interval, thus to 
the end."® Confucius must be a man of fine 
sensibility when he observed: 
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“Music rises from the human heart. 
When the emotions are touched, they are 
expressed in sounds, and when the sounds 
take definite forms, we have music. 
Therefore, the music of a peaceful and 
prosperous country is quiet and joyful, and 
the government is orderly; the music of a 
country in turmoil shows dissatisfaction 
and anger, and the government is chaotic; 
and the music of a destroyed country 
shows sorrow and remembrance of the 
past, and the people are distressed. Thus 
we see music and government are directly 
connected with each other. 

"Man is gifted with blood and breath 
and conscious mind, but his feeling of 
sorrow and happiness and joy and anger 
depend on circumstances. His definite 
desire arises from reactions toward the 
material world. Therefore, when a somber 
and depressing type of music prevails, we 
know the people are depressed and 
sorrowful. When a languorous, easy type 
of music with many long-drawn-out airs 
prevails, we know the people are peaceful 
and happy. When a strong and forceful 
type of music prevails, beginning and 
ending with a full display of sounds, we 
know the people are hearty and strong. 
When a pure, pious and majestic type of 
music prevails, we know the people are 
kind and affectionate. When lewd, 
exciting, and upsetting music prevails, we 
know the people are by no means 
moral. "61 


A scholar as he was, Confucius not only 
recognized the place and power of music in 
its three dimensions, but could constructively 
apply his knowledge to the interpretation- 
through-music of the life of the people in a 
nation past and present. 

When Confucius says that “virtue is the 
beginning of human nature, and music is the 


flower of virtue,"* it reminds us of the 
dictum of the English Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the founder of the School of Taste in the 17th 
century, that "the sense of beauty is same as 
the moral sense;"6? and also the saying of 
Kant that "beauty is the symbol of moral 
order." But Confucius did not stop at this, 
he went further to maintain, as typical of 
modem art critics, that the best music is the 
music without sound, like prayers without 
words,® which reminds us of John Keats, 
the English romantic poet, who writes in his 
Ode to the Grecian Urn that heard music is 
sweet, but unheard music is still sweeter. 
Gisle Brelet, a contemporary French 
aesthetician, writes in similar vein that 
"Music is the daughter of silence, the spiritual 
act only awakened in the absence of object." 
Silence is the music of angles. 

Confucianism has been popularly known 
in China as li-chiao (34), the religion of li. 
Li is the central concept in Confucian thought 
and may also be regarded as one of the chief 
characteristics of Chinese culture. It has been 
rendered into English as decorum, ritual, 
rites, ceremonials, social etiquates, rules of 
propriety, etc. However, none of these 
translations can convey all its meanings. 
Among all Westerners the French, with their 
culture not only in the love of cooking but 
also in the art of living, are perhaps China's 
nearest counterpart. In French language, we 
find such phrases and words as savoir faire, 
that is, the knowledge of how to comport 
oneself with grace and urbanity no matter 
what the circumstance is; comme il faut, that 
is, the way things are done; apropos, that is, 
that which is approprite; and esprit, that is, 
the right feel for things; which may have a 
shade of what is meant by li in its common 
usage in Chinese. But /i in its broad sense 
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covers wider range of meanings. It means 
religion, it means general principles of social 
order; it means the entire body of moral, 
socials, and religious practices, as taught and 
rationalized by Confucius. Consequently, it 
also means historical scholarship. It means 
the study of the ritualism of religious 
worship, state ceremony, diplomatic 
reception, folk festivals, "capping" and 
"coiffure" ceremonies for boys and girls 
reaching maturity, army discipline, the 
educational system, conduct of sexes and 
home life, eating, drinking, and sports, 
music and dance. It covers almost every 
aspect of cultural life. It means a system of 
well-defined social relationships with definite 
attitude toward one another. Kindliness of 
the parents, filial piety of sons and daughters, 
deference of the younger brothers to the 
elder, affection of the elder brothers for the 
younger, faithfulness among friends, 
veneration for age ("reverence for the 
beard"), hospitality towards the guests, 
respect for authority, homage for the 
teachers, loyalty to the state and worship for 
Heaven. It means the mental state of piety. 
As a principle of personal conduct, it means 
moral discipline or inner control. As a social 
.principle, it means the order of things. Asa 
political principle, it means the right man in 
the right place. It is the essence of self- 
cultivation, the canon law of the family, the 
sine qua non of social order, the foundation- 
stone of government, the vital force of culture 
and the art of living. 
On the origin of li, the Book of Li says: 


"It is the nature of man that at the time 
of his birth, he is free from desire. That is 
what Heaven makes him to be. Hc begins 
to show response when external things act 
upon him and thereby indicate the 


direction of his desires. As he continues 
to come into contact with things of the 
outside world, he expands the limit of his 
knowledge, and he begins to learn which 
things attract and which things repel him. 
If there is no organizing power within 
him, he gets more and more involved in 
the things and gradually come to lose the 
power of control over himself and the best 
is given to him by nature is extinguished. 

"Now external things continue to act 
upon him without let-up. If there is no 
power within him that is able to regulate 
their activities, then there is danger that he 
becomes transformed according to their 
respective nature. If he is in such a 
condition, he loses his divine gifts, and he 
inevitably abandons himself to his natural 
lusts. This is how treason, in-justice, 
falsehood, violence, and disorder come to 
exist," 57 


"What is the origin of li?" Hsuntzu, called 
one of the main architects of Confucianism, 
asks and answers himself: "Men are naturally 
born with desires and passions. If they fail 
to obtain what they desire, they will devise 
means to obtain it anyhow, and inasmuch as 
the desires know no distinction between what 
they should and should not obtain, it is 
inevitable that they come into conflict with the 
desires of other people. When there is 
conflict, there is chaos. Now the illustrious 
ancients realized the danger of conflict and 
discovered the principle of li whereby they 
introduced the idea of proportion of measures 
which they sought to apply to the desires for 
their regulation and coordination and to 
satisfy their legitimate demands. What is 
desired, and the desires themselves, are 
therefore in absolute accord with one another 
and in perfect agreement. This is the origin 
of li."® 
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Confucius and his followers recognize 
the faults of our conduct to be largely the 
result of the assertion of our desires, but 
taken in and of themselves, they are not 
subversive of our higher self. It is the undue 
assertion of our desires that arrest the 
development of our true self. The way to 
deal with them is not to annihilate them 
altogether, but to organize, to harmonize 
them so that they are made to live amd have 
their being at the behest of something holding 
them in control. Such an idea of the 
harmonization of our desire and of their 
subordination to our true self is a much more 
wholesome idea than the somewhat austere 
and uncompromising view of Buddhism, 
and to a certain degree also of Chistianity, 
that our natural self must be eliminated. The 
natural self is a part of our true self. One 
cannot do injury to the natural self without 
also at the same time doing some injury to the 
true self. Modern psychology discovers that 
man is a bundle of instincts and complexes, 
and to preach the idea of utter renunciation 
will only bring greater confusion of lust into 
the world. It is best, therefore, as does 
Confucius, to accept the reality of natural 
facts, and to subliminate them so as to make 
them contributory to the total welfare of our 
moral life. The law of inner control is the 
law of laws. This is what Confucius calls li. 

John Steele, in the introduction of his 
translation of /-li, remarks that "Ceremonial, 
(that is li) was far from being a series of 
observances, empty and unprofitable, such as 
it degenerated into in later time. It was meant 
to incalculate that habit of self-control and 
ordered action which was the mind fully 
instructed in the inner meaning of things, and 
sensitive to every impression."* Still more 
explicitly, Reginald Farrer wrote in his On 


the Eaves of the World that "the philosophic 
calm (refers to li) that the Chinese 
deliberately cultivate is their necessary 
armour to protect the excessive susceptibility 
to emotion. The Chinese would be for ever 
the victims of their nerves had they not for 
4,000 years pursued reason and self-control 
with self-protective enthusiasm.””% But li, as 
we can see, is not merely a mental state, it is 
also an outward manifestation. It is the 
natural expression of inner feelings that 
makes li. Without feeling, li is a puppet 
show; without manifestation, li is dead rules. 
The significance of li lies not only in what 
kind of moral duties should be performed, 
but also in how they are to be performed. 
Herein lies also the difference between what 
is called morality and religion, between the 
dogmatic sayings of moralists and the 
vivifying teachings of true religious teachers. 
The moralists merely tell us what is right and 
what is wrong, what kind of action is good 
and what kind of action is bad. But true 
religious teachers do not merely incalculate 
upon us to do the right thing but also insist 
upon the importance of the manner, the inner 
meaning of the act. True religious teachers 
point out whether an action is moral or 
immoral does not merely lie in what we do 
but also in how we do it. That is why 
Confucius cautions us "without li you cannot 
use your eyes; without li you cannot use your 
ears; without Ji you cannot use your power of 
speech; and without li you cannot move 
around."?! For instance, the moralists in 
Christ's days exhorted; "Thou shall not 
commit adultery," but Christ said, "I say unto 
you that whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath already committed 
adultery."7? Likewise the moralists in the 
time of Confucius said, "children should 
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support their parents, should work for them, 
that is filial piety," but Confucius said, "No, 
that is not filial piety. Dogs and horses are 
also able to do some things in the way of 
support; without reverence what is there to 
distinguish man from animals?"?3 In other 
words, true filial piety, in the opinion of 
Confucius, consists also in how, in what 
manner, with what spirit one perform the 
service. "The difficulty,” said Confucius, "is 
with the manner, the contenance when we do 
it." It is by virture of this that li becomes an 
art. It is by virtue of this that the inner mean- 
ing of an act is realized. It is also by virtue of 
this that Confucius becomes, not as some 
priggish commentators and so-call Sinolo- 
gists say, a mere moralist, but also a great, 
true religious teacher, like Thomas Aquinas. 

Li is therefore an art.” Li has its root in 
the nature of man, in that part of human 
nature, which we may define as the sense of 
the beautiful. Confucius would undoutedly 
have been a High Churchman in 
temperament, an Episcopalian or a Roman 
Catholic, if he were a Christian. He loved 
the rituals of worship, because they brought 
about not only a sense of awe but also a 
sense of beauty. His artistic sense was too 
keen for him not to be touched by the appeal 
of ceremonials and music too. When one of 
his disciples wanted to do away with the 
ceremony of sacrificing the lamb in winter, 
the art-lover in Confucius said, "You love the 
lamb, I love /i."76 It is also this kind of 
aesthetic sensibility of Confucius that makes 
his follower Hsuntzu say: . 


"All forms of ti, if for the service of 
the living, are to beautify joy; if to send 
off the dead, they are to beautify sorrow; if. 
for sacrifice, they are to beautify reverence; 
or if they are military, they are to beautify 


majesty."77 
It is due to this fact that /i has since the days 
of the Duke of Chou, Confucius' pre- 
decessor, become one of the "Six Arts. It is 
also due to this fact that li has since become 
the first and the most important of the "Six 
Arts."78 

Li has been rendered into English as 
"order." The word "order" is, in a certain 
sense, broad enough to define li, but 
somehow too broad. For, from the Chinese 
point of view, order is of two opposite 
forces, one is the positive and the other the 
negative. The social order preserved by the 
positive is that of li, whereas the social order 
maintained by the negative force is that by 
law. Thus, we can see /i represents the 
positive side of the meaning of the word 
"order," not its negative side. This is 
probably the fundamental difference between 
the Chinese and Western idea of civilization. 
The Chinese ideal government and social 
institutions are under the spell of li, while the 
Western ideal government and social 
institutions are under the protection of the 
law. The difference betwecn these two is 
plain but basic. Li shows what we shall do, 
while law tells us what we shall not. Li leads 
toward the habit of right practice, whilst law 
wams against the wrong. Li is to encourage 
the good, law discourages the bad. Li gives 
precaution in advance, law punishes after 
commission. Li is flexible, law is rigid. Li 
is warm, law is cold. That is why the 
department in charge of li was called the 
Ministry of Spring and the department in 
charge of law was called the Ministry of 
Autumn in ancient China.” However, for a 
complete social order, law, of course, is also 
necessary, but the Chinese, largely due to the 
influence of Confucianism, do not believe 
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that law is almighty, on the contrary, they 
prefer li. Confucius said: 


“Guide the people with governmental 
laws and control them by the threat of 
punishment, and the people will try to 
keep out of jail but have no sense of 
shame. Guide the people with virtue and 
regulate them by li, and the people will 
have a sense of honour and sclfrespect."®° 


Li, therefore, is not only one of the chief 
chracteristics of Confucianism but also that of 
Chinese civilization. 

Throughout the Confucian texts, li is 
linked with music. In the treatise on Music 
now included in the Book of Li, it is said 
that li is inseparable from music. But in more 

: than one passage it has been said that music 
is superior to Ji, mainly because music 
symbolizes heaven, li symbolizes earth; 
music is established in heaven, li is 
established on earth; music consists of 
heavenly harmony, /i consists of earthly 
order. According to the same treatise, music 
is the harmony of heaven and earth, li 
constitutes the graduation of heaven and 
earth. Through harmony all things are 
brought forth; through graduation all things 
are classified. Music points to what all 
beings have in common; /i points to that in 
which all beings differ. What is common 
leads to mutual Iove, what is diffcrent leads 
to mutual respect. In a certain sense, li is 
music frozen; music is li animated. Li is 
static music; music is dynamic li. Li 
represents the moral order; music the 
universal order. If we mistake not, 
Confucius tries hard to bring "the music of 
spheres”?! down to the earth, which he calls 
li. The marriage of music and li is the unity 
‘of heaven and men. Where therc is li, there 


is order; where there is music, there is 
harmony. Let li and music have their course 
until earth is filled wiht them! 

Apart from the treatise on Music as 
contained in the Book of Li, there are no 
other articles ascribed to Confucius dealing 
with his philosophy of art comparable in 
form and in scale to the Poetics of Aristotle, 
though there are many pieces in the form of 
dialogue and discourse like Plato's Jon, 
Lysis, and Georgias, recorded down in the 
Analects. Confucius taught his three 
thousand disciples poetry, history, li and 
music, and he was as much concerned with 
social, political, ethical and educational 
matters as well as art and literature. From the 
isolated fragnments scattered here and there 
in the classics, if arranged in order, we can 
see Confucius has laid emphasis on the 
ethical aspect of art, its importance to culture, 
and its place in the formation of character. 
Confucius has treated art not only from the 
ethical, but also from the aesthetic point of 
view. He has, of course, dealt with subjects 
definitely artistic and literary, such as the 
importance of the organic unity of form and 
content in art (personified in the person called 
chuntzu F), the necessity for equilibrium 
and harmony (中 和 ), the relationships of arts 
to the external world, and the relationships of 
names to things, of words to truth. There is 
"an all-embracing unity" in the tao of 
Confucius, who had told his disciples twice, 
as recorded in the Analects, not only between 
form and content, between art and life, 
between solid worth and polish, between the 
intellectual and moral power (as embodied in 
the single word cheng 5% especially in the 
Doctrine of the Mean), but also between the 
universal and human order (Treatise on 
Music and the Book of Changes). Confucius 
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was an all round philosopher. He expounded 
what has been called the doctrine of motion in 
the Book of Changes that the physical 
realities regarded as actual are only the 
momentary combination of forces, which are 


perpetually at work and perpetually in motion - 


in all nature and in all life. Confucius has 
anticipated almost eight hundred years earlier 
the Neo-Platonist Plotinus calls the three 
aspects of the Absolute,?? namely, the 
beautiful, the good and the One. For 
Confucius held that music should be a 
combination of the beautiful and the good. 
The One in Confucius term is the so-called an 
all embracing unity. What Poltinus called 
Nous is perhaps what Confucius called 
cheng, the spiritual aspect the word 
denotes. The obiter dicta of Confucius on 
sincerity in art and communication as the aim 
of art are the quintessence of I. A. Richards? 
and John Dewey's® theory of art and 
literature. The oft-quoted paragraph in the 
Great Learning reads: 


"Only after awareness of where to rest 
can one be composed. Only after being 
composed can one achieve the peace of 
mind. Only after achieving the peace of 
mind can one have complete repose. Only 
after attaining the complete repose can one 
begin to contemplate. Only after 
contemplation can the end be grasped."56 


This presupposes the aesthetic theory of 
intuition of Henri Bergson®’ and Benedetto 
Croce,?? for intuition is one of our faculties 
which flashes from. deep contemplation. 


Confucius might be the first philosopher in ` 


the world to have singled out the wei (5) or 
taste and applied the gustatory term to the art 
of music, referring to the aesthetic 
experience, similar to the word "taste," which 


has become a major term in Western 
philosophy of art and literary criticism from 

the School of Taste of the 17th century 
England down to the contemporary poet-critic 
T. S. Eliot.” In the opinion of Confucius, 

taste, in contrast with genius,?? can be 

cultivated by extensive knowledge, critical 
inquiry, careful thinking, and keen 
discrimination.?! Largely due to his natural 
endowment, acquired knowledge and 
Scientific spirit, Confucius was able to 

distinguish the simplicity of the Hsia culture 
from the refined patterns of the Chou culture, 
the music of Shao from the music of Wu, the 

long-drawn-out airs of the peaceful times 

from the Lydian airs of the State of Cheng. It 
indicates his correct taste when he says that 
the Book of Poetry is characterized by 

"sweetness and light"9?; the Book of 
History by broad-mindedness and well- 
acquaintedness with the past; the Book on 
Music by magnanimousness and good 
disposition; the Book of Changes by 
profound thinking and keen observation; the 
Book of Li by humility and solemnity; and 
the Spring and Autumn Annals by the choice 
of words in conformity with historical 
events.2 He might be the first in the East and 
West to have attempted the classification of 
genres. 

In modem philosophy of art, it has been 
universally acknowledged since Kant that 
there are three characteristics of the aesthetic 
attitude. The first is the aspect of non- 
attachment, in which a person during the 
experience is released from the practical 
concern of everyday living. Second, the true 
aesthetic attitude is disinterested and non- 
possessive, that is to say, to appreciate 
without the itch to acquire, to love without 
longing to possess, to contemplate with joy 
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and satisfaction but without thought of social 
advantage, economic gain or practical 
exploitation. This disinterested attitude is 
fundamental to the aesthetic mood.?? Third or 
last, the aesthetic attitude should be 
impersonal, involving "the temporary 
elimination of certain expressions of the 
personality.” One is absorbed by the 
aesthetic object; in a sense, one gets outside 
himself, transcends his narrow interests and 
acquires a new perspective. This mood 
carries non-attachment and disinterestedness 
a stage further. These three aspects seem to 
have been implied in- the observation 
Confucius made in the Analects. He 
remarked, "Those who know it are not as 
those who love it; those who love it are not as 
those who find joy in it."9* If we are not 
mistaken, the word "it" here might refer to 
any aesthetic object. If such is the case, to 
know it is what Croce calls "pure knowing," 
as distinct from the knowledge by concepts; 
to love it is certainly what Kant calls 
"purposelessness" as distinct from the desire 
to possess;*é and to find joy in it reminds us 
of what Confucius renounces: egoism. In 
taking delight and finding joy in an aesthetic 
object, one has to forget, if not to eliminate 
altogether one's self. Thus interpreted, we 
might say Confucius in his inspired moment 
has hit the hallmarks of the fundamentals of 
modern aesthetics. In this respect Confucius 
has combined the sense of beauty with the 
feeling of pleasure. 

In modem aesthetics the chief exponents 
of the theory of Einfuhlung?! or for lack of 
better English translation, empathy, are 
Vernon Lee and Theodor Lipps. The theory, 
briefly speaking, is the projection of one's 
personality into or the projection of one's ego 
into the object of appreciation, or in other 


words, one is at one with the object. From 
the Analects we read: "A man of intellectual 
character take delight in water scenery; a man 
of moral character take delight in mountain 
scenery. A man of intellectual character is 
active; a man of moral character is 
composed."?* The man of intellectual 
character finds joy in water scenery 
presumably because the stream of his intellect 
is at one with the steady flow of the water; 
the man of moral character finds his joy in the 
mountain scenery because his essential 
quality of benevolence or love is firmly 
grounded as if on the durability of the 
mountain. They find their joy in the water 
and in the mountain scenery because they are 
at one with the water and the mountain, but 
the flow of water is not the intellect as the 
durability of the mountain is not benevolence. 
That is why either of them can enjoy the 
water and the mountain.? According to 
Lipps, in one's deep contemplation, things in 
the universe which are inanimate will become 
animate, insensate will become sensate 
through empathy. One's mind has its 
activity, the form of things can appeal to 
one's senses, and the aesthetic sense and 
pleasure are brought about when the mind 
and the forms of things come to meet. 
Though the subject and the object are 
different in form as well as in nature, yet 
there can be a communion of feeling between 
them. Itis also because of this difference in 
form and in nature between the subject and 
the object that the subject can appreciate the 
object. It is also because of the inter- 
penetration of the subject into the object that 
they can become one and there will no longer 
be any duality.199 
Welhelm Worringer, a contemporary 
German art historian, has drawn an 
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interesting contrast between empathy and 
abstraction. While in empathy, he says, the 
‘mind lends to the object its own spirit and 
feels itself at one with it; in abstraction, the 
mind feels the inviolable and separate 
integrity of the object. Empathy involves a 
transference of vital feelings from the subject 
into the object; abstraction involves the 
withdrawal of subjective feelings from the 
object. When engaged in such abstraction, 
the mind creates or contemplates forms 
abstract, which, though philosophical or even 
metaphysical, can afford a refuge and strive 
for a higher world, freed from all allusions of 
the senses. !0l 

Then let us see how Confucius engages 
himself both in empathy and in abstraction. 
Once when he stood by a stream, Confucius 
remarked: "Everything flows on and on, like 
the water without pause, day and night!"102 
It is certain that Confucius is speaking of the 
flux and impermanence of things in the 
universe including human life. He is at the 
same time propounding the doctrine of the 
operation of tao as can be seen in the Book 
of Changes. In other words, he is 
perpetuating the doctrine of the flux of natural 
phenomenon. Despite the antithesis between 
empathy and abstraction, Confucius, like 
Worringer, finds the limitations of man's 
ordinary circumscribed being. In empathy, 
man "loses himself" in the object; in 
abstraction, he transcends his ali-too-human 
nature through the contemplation of eternal 
forms. 

It was Confucius who first laid down the 
principles of art in China. It was also 
Confucianism that had become the longest 
literary tradition in China. In philosophy, 
Confucianism stands for an ideal of human 
relationship in harmony with universal order. 


In ethics as well as in politics, it stands for a 
rationalized social order, based on personal 
cultivation. In literature as well as in art, 
Confucianism stands for thc clarification of 
man's experience and the crystalization of 
life. This is sheer humanistic approach, for 
Confucianism is nothing but humanism. To 
Confucius, every branch of human 
knowledge and every part of human activity 
are means to an end — the welfare, hap- 
piness and, peace of the people. It was 
Confucius who had first obliterated the 
distinction between the aesthetic and the 
linguistic, between expression and intuition, 
between taste and genius.!9? It was also 
Confucius who had brought about the unity 
between the good and the beautiful, the 
Platonic inspiration and Aristotelian reason, 
the artistic creativity and artistic conscience, 
the personal and the social, and man and 
men, whose relation is what he calls jen. 

The term jen, the quintessence of 
Confucian humanism, has been rendered into 
English as love, benevolence, sympathy, 
charity, goodness of.heart, the highest virtue, 
loving kindness, unselfishness, altruism, the 
feeling of fellowship and so forth. Ku 
Hungming, the most eminent translator of the 
two of the Four Books renders it into English 
as "the moral sense,”!% and explains it in a 
speech: "The nearest equivalent in the 
European language is, in the old dialect of 
Christianity, godliness, because it is the most 
godlike quality in man, and in modem 
dialect, humanity, love of humanity, or in 
one word, love."!^ He is followed by 
Professor Wing-sit Chan, who, in most of 
his books on Chinese philosophy, almost 
invariably translates it as "humanity."!05 The 
late Dr. Lin Yutang translates it as "the true 
manhood." 6 However, none of them, if 
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singly used, is comprehensive enough to 
bring out all the meanings of jen. The 
Chinese character for jen conveys the idea of 
“two men," and jen, therefore, is a high 
virtue in regulating the ideal relations between 
man and man. Dr. Derk Bodde and E. R. 
Hughes translate jen as "human-heartedness" 
and "man-to-manness respectively."!97 In an 
effort to convey the original meaning of the 
word, both renderings are too clumsy for a 
term, especially it is the core of Confucian 
humanism, a term which appears everywhere 
in the Confucian classics and Four Books. 

In a passage in the Analects, Confucius 
says "To set in the tao, to found on teh (48 
the virtue), to follow the doctrine of jen, and 
to swim in the i (2% the arts)."!°8 Tao in the 
Confucian sense of the word belongs to the 
intellectual aspect which aims at truth; teh or 
virtue belongs to the ethical aspect which 
aims at the good, i or the arts belongs to field 
of art which aims at the beautiful; and the 
doctrine of jen is the root of the three: the 
true, the good and the beautiful. The true is 
the scientific term for jen; the good is the 
ethical term for jen; and the beautiful is the art 
term for jen. Without jen, science is useless 
knowledge; ethics, a mere delusion; and 
music and poetry, vox et praeteres nihil. 
Confucius is quoted as saying: "There are 
two and only two courses which one can 
pursue in the world, jen and the opposite. "19 


Confucian Ars Poetica 


Like Baumgarten, Confucius was a 
passionate lover of poetry. Both of them 
have tried to find a rational explanation for 
poetry which would fit into their rationalistic 
Weltanschauung. The word "poetry" in 
English is shih ($$) in Chinese, which is 


originally an abbreviation for the Book of 
Poetry, as is often used in the Five Classics 
and Four Books and which has come to mean 
by extension, poetry par excellence. In the 
Book of History, we find a definition of 
poetry, perhaps, the earliest definition ever 
given to poetry in the world, which reads 
shih yen chih (g&grz).!!? James Legge 
translates the three Chinese characters as 
"Poetry is the expression of earnest 
thought."!! Gabriele M. Allegra translates 
to definition as "La poesis exprime il 
proio sentimento, il canto ne perpetua 
l'expressione," with an explanation which 
reads "La poesia nasce dal sentimento; i 
profondi sensi del cuore expressi a parole 
sono poesia. La commozione e intima, la 
parola n'e la forma esteriore. Quando la 
parola non adequa la commoziones si 
sospira, e si sospiri son manchevoli nasce 
spontaneo il canto. La poesia e l'expressione 
degli affetti del cuore, il canto n'e come la 
melodia.” !? Professor Vincent Yu-chung 
Shih translates it as "Poetry is the expression 
of sentiments,"!!? following Allegra. 
Professor C. H. Wang renders it into English 
as "Poetry verbalizas intents.”!1% L. Sherlet- 
Price translates it as "Poetry is the mind in 
words."!!5 Professor Achilles Fang, in his 
translation of the first sentence of the Great 
Preface to the Book of Poetry by Tzu Hsia, 
Confucius' disciple, in an article entitled 
"Some Reflexions on the Difficulty of 
Translation" suggests that the definition 
might mean poetry is what the will directs," 
with a note saying it may mean the same 
thing as Ezra Pound's definition: "Poetry is a 
verbal statement of emotional values. A 
poem is an emotional value verbally 
stated."!!6 The trouble with the translation of 
this definition lies in the last word chih, 
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which, according to Chinese etymology, 
means feeling, emotion, aim, wish, will, 
intent, aspiration and so forth. The word 
chih is, like many other Chinese 
philosophical or art terms, among the 
untranslatables, since it is "plurisignitive" and 
hence, ambiguous. It has at once the emotive 
and volitional aspects, but this pre-Confucius 
definition is significant because from it stem 
two distinctive schools of poetic theories in 
China, one maintaining that poetry is the 
treatment of one's emotions, and the other 
holding that poetry is the voicc of the will. 
Still others interpret it that literaturc is the 
expression of onc's moral sense or moral 
character. The last especially prevails in 
Neo-Confucian period. However, in his 
extensive quotations of poems and odes from 
the Book of Poetry and other classics, 

Confucius has never used this definition of 
Emperor Shun. But it seems that he places 
emphasis on the second word of the 
definition yen, the expression or the 

conveyance with words. Tso Chiu-ming, in 
his commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, quoted the sage as saying "If the 
expression is not artistic, it cannot go far." 
In the opinion of Confucius, if not mistaken, 
poetry should be an artistic expression 
whether it conveys emotion or will. 

"This is what poetry (referring to Book 
of Poetry) teaches: wen jou tun hou (BER 
E )."118 These four Chinese characters have 
been interpreted in various ways, literally 
they mean: "warmth, gentleness, kindness 
and simple-heartedness." However different 
translators render them into English 
differently. Professor Cheng Shou-yi of 
Pomona College translates them as 
"mellowness, softness, empathy and 
readiness to forgive"!!? Professor James Liu 


translates them as "moderate, gentle, sincere 
and deep."!2° Dr. Lin Yutang renders them 
simplier as, "gentle and kind and simple- 
hearted."!2 This oftquoted obiter dictum of 
Confucius on poetry in general and on the 
305 poems or odes in the Book of Poetry in 
particular, which has been unwarrantedly 

ignored or overlooked by most of Western 
sinologists, is significant because it implies 
the aim of poetry in the opinion of 
Confucius. In fact, what Confucius means to 
say is the warm glow and soft pliancy of life 
and purity and simplicity of the soul, which 
poetry teaches. Somehow this obiter dictum 
reminds us of "sweetness and light," the two 
noblest of things, which Matthew Arnold has 
quoted Johnathan Swift from the Battle of 
Books inthe well-known essay "Culture and 
Anarchy," when he refers to the characters of 
beauty and intelligence as a harmonious 
perfection of culture. In Arnold's view, 
sweetness is the outward manifestation of the 
inner perfection of the mind and spirit.122 
Confucius, unlike Plato who denounces 
poets as an outrage upon the moral 
understanding and wants to drive them from 
his utopia, says a man not well versed in the 
Book of Poetry is not only unable to see, 

but also unable to advance — "face to face 
with a stone wall."!23 Like Plato but without 

Plato's inconsistency, Confucius declares 
that the character of a people depends so 
much upon their songs and poems than 
anything else and that one ought to make 

them the chief forces in education.?^ He 
must be understood to be of the same opinion 
as Horace in The Art of Poetry or the 

Epistles to the Pisos and Philip Sidney in the 
Apology for Poetry that instruction is one of 
the two functions of poetry, the other being 

pleasure. For Confucius as well as for 
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Shelley, all life's idealism, all progress of 
spirit, all hope of high action is summed up 
in the single word poetry. To elaborate but 
not to misinterpret, Confucius, idea is that the 
soul crystallizes itself in poetry and that 
poetry crystallizes itself in the soul of the 
poet. 

As we have pointed out in the above, in 
Confucius as in his contemporaries in 
Greece, the field of aesthetics is inseparable 
from that of ethics. To Confucius, the moral 
life of a man is a poem, a dance, or a piece of 
music. A passage in the Treatise on Music, 
which forms the 19th chapter of the Book of 
Li, runs as follows: 


Character is the backbone of human 
nature, and music is the flowering of 
character. The metal, stone, string, and 
bamboo instruments arc the instruments 
of music. The poem gives expression to 
our heart, the song gives expression to our 
voice, and the dance gives expression to 
our movements. There three arts take 
their rise from the human soul, and then 
are given further expression by means of 
musical instruments. Therefore, from the 
depth of sentiment comes the clarity of 
form and from the strength of mood comes 
the spirituality of its atmosphere. The 
harmony of spirit springs forth from the 
soul and finds expression or blossoms 
forth in the form of music. Therefore, 
music is one thing in which there can be 
no charlatanism. "1% 


In another passage in the Analects, Confucius 
says, "To be inspired by poctry, to be 
established by li, and to be brought into 
perfection by music."!26 Here he must be 
understood as trying to integrate music with 


li, just as he tries to integrate poctry with | 


music. In the thinking of Confucius, poetry, 


dance and music are onc. The reason why 
music can bring about perfection in man is 
that music, the harmony inhcrent in all nature 
which corresponds to what is heavenly in 
man, is that which “unifies.!27 And the 
reason why poetry, dance and music are 
identical in function is that all of them are 
expressions of human soul. 

Still more important in Confucius' 
poetics is the view he expounds in the 
Analects in which he is quoted as saying: "In 
the Book of Poetry are there 300 pieces, the 
essence of which may be summed up in one 
sentence: szu wu hsieh (fase#p)."'28 The 
three characters are yet to be correctly 
explained. James Legge translates them as 
"having no depraved thoughts,"with a 
footnote in which he said he followed the 
translation of the same from W. E. Soothill: 
"with undivided thoughts."!29 Professor 
Wing-Tsit Chan translates them in the same 
way in his Source Book in Chinese 
Philosophy.3º Homer H. Dubs translates 
them in his Hsuntzu, the Moulder of Ancient 
Confucianism as "not leaving the one path" 
with an explanation "no unorthodoxy."!?! 
Professor James Liu translates them in his 
Art of Chinese Poetry as "have no evil 
thoughts", following Ku Hungming,!?? 
Vincent Shih translates them in the 
introduction to his Literary Mind and the 
Carving of Dragons as "no undisciplined 
thought."!33 Achilles Fang translates them in 
his Introduction to Ezra Pond's The Classical 
Anthology as "having no twisty thoughts," 134 
with a footnote in which he says these three 
Chinese characters are of the same meaning 
as Dante's directio voluntatis.!?? In his 
Wisdom of Confucius, Dr. Lin Yutang 
translates them as "Keep thc heart right,"!36 
which seems to say with the Frenchmen: 
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"Avoir en tout une intention droite. All these 
translators have followed the orthodox 
commentators from the Han to the Manchu 
dynsty without taking into consideration the 
fact that these three Chinese characters were, 
as a matter of fact, borrowed by Confucius 
from one of the poems called "lauds" (48) or 
hymns in the Book of Poetry bearing the title 
chun (EH), which, dealing with the training of 
horses, actually means "Do not go beyond 
the road," or "There will be no deviation."!37 
When applied to the 300 pieces of odes in the 
Book of Poetry, these three characters must 
mean: "Do not go bcyond the words of each 
of the odes or poems." “This interpretation is 
particularly justifiable when we find that 
among these 300 pieces there are poems and 
odes in the group called feng or mores (AL), 
which are apparently amatory and which 
should have been excluded from the Book of 
Poetry from the ethical or socio-ethical point 
of view during the time when Confucius 
edited it. In including the amatory versc in 
the anthology, Confucius seems to hold the 
same opinion as that of so-called New Critics 
in contemporary England and America and 
that of formalists in Sovict Russia that a 
poem or a work of art is "autotelic", a 
world by itself, "independent, complete, 
autonomous,"!?7 and that one must consider 
poetry "primarily as poetry and not another 
thing."!3 In other words, Confucius' theory 
of poetry is also objective, emphasizing the 
intrinsic rather than the extrinsic value of 
poetry. 

Contrary to Confucius' theory of poetry, 
the commentators from Cheng Hsuan 
(@8%127-200 A. D.) down to those of the 
present day not infrequently gave these 
amatory verse a political or ethical 
significance and whenever possible related 


them to some specific historical figures or 
events. It is unfortunate that most of these 
commentators were promotors of public 
morals rather than lovers of poetry. 

Confucius' objective theory of poetry can 
be evidenced in his critical remarks on one of 
the ancient poems excluded from the Book of 
Poetry. After citing the poem: 


"The flowers of the aspen-plum, 

Flutter and spring back from my hand! 
”Do I not think constantly of thee? 

But thy house is too distant from me." 


Confucius observed: "She really did not think 
of him at all; if she did, how could the house 
seem far away from her?"!?? Perhaps this is 
the reason why Confucius excluded it from 
his anthology. 

However, Confucius differs from the 
new critics and the Russian formalists in that 
he does not hold the theory of poetry for 
poetrys sake. He must also be understood 
as trying to integrate art for art's sake with art 
for life's sake. To him poetry is of value 
because it is not only expressive of one's 
emotion or will, but also condusive to good 
social conduct and adjustment of the future. 
It is also practical because poetry is 
imaginative realization of what is otherwise to 
be attained in history or in philosophy. 

In the Analects, Confucius epitomizes the 
functions of poetry as follows: - 


"My young friends, why don't you 
study the Book of Poetry? Poetry is to 
inspire, to contemplate, to impart warmth 
to life, and to regulate one's emotions: It 
will help you in your immediate service to 
your parents and more remote service to 
your rulers. It will widen your knowledge 
of the birds, animals and plants. "149, 
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To render service to ones parents and rulers 
might be considered the ethical value of 
poetry; to widen one's knowledge of the flora 
and fauna the intellectual value of poetry. 
Apart from these extrinsic values, the 
intrinsic values of poetry, as summarized by 
Confucius are, namely, inspiration, 
contemplation, the imparting of warmth to 
life, and the regulation of emotions. Let us 
discuss in details: 

The first function of poctry is to inspire. 
But the question is: what is meant by to 
inspire? Confucius does not give the answer 
in the passage quoted. Tzuhsia, in the Great 
Preface to the Book of Poetry writes; "Poetry 
is where the will directs. That in the mind is 
the will; exhibited in words, it becomes 
poetry. When the feelings move inward, 
they become verbally audible. When words 
are insufficient for them, recourse is to be 
had to sighs and exclamations. When sighs 
and exclamations are insuffient, recourse is to 
be had to melodious songs. When these are 
still insufficient, the hands begin to move and 
feet to dance unconsciously. Therefore, 
correctly to set forth the success or failure in 
human affairs, to move heaven and earth, and 
to excite spiritual beings to action, there is no 
other means closer to achieving this end than 
poetry."!4! As the Book of Poetry contains 
some fifty "lauds"or hymns or dithyrams 
sung on formal occasions such as offering 
sacrifices to spirits in ancestral temples, one 
is inclined to believe as Ovid boasts: 


"Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo: 
Sedibus aergereis spiritus ille venit." 142 


In Confucius' thinking, the word Asin or 
inpiration does not mean what Aristotle calls 
dementise fuit, a state of madness in those 


possessed by the Muses, nor does it mean 
what Shakespeare calls "a fine frenzy,"!* in 
which the poet's eyes roll, it is something of 
a combination of divina aura and mots 
mens.*“ In this connection, Confucius has 

stressed the emotive aspect of poetry. This 
might be what A. E. Housman calls the 
peculiar function of poetry — "to transfuse 
emotion, not to transmit thought but to set up 
in the reader's sense a vibration corre- 
sponding to what is felt by the writer."!45 
Housman finds that "There is a conception of 
poetry which is not fulfilled by pure language 
and liquid versification, with the simple and 
so to speak colorless pleasure which they 
afford, but involves the presense in them of 
something which moves and touches in a 
special and recognizable way." He does not 
give a name to that something, but Confucius 
calls this animating principle shen (14),!* the 
spirit, the divine, the unfathomable, the 
highest aspect that poetry attains; and the 
word shen, which Kant calls Spirit,!^? has 

since then become a common term in Chinese 
literary criticism. Tu Fu, one of the greatest 
poets in China, sums up the whole principle 


-in a poetic line which reads "There is not 


without something of shen in poetic 
inspiration."!% The word is used here purely 
in its aesthetic sense. 

The second function of poetry is to 
contemplate... The original word by 
Confucius is kuan (#2) which means "to see" 
or "to perceive" either with the outward or 
with the inner eye. It is an insistance on the 
meaning "to see with the inner eye" that 
makes James Legge render it into English as 
"self-contemplation."!4? "Contemplation" is 
perhaps the word. It is used in the same 
sense as Plotinus used it. Plotinus 
represents contemplation as the great function 
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of Nature herself, content, in a sort of 
selfconsciousness, to do nothing more than 
perfect that fair and bright vision.150 For the 
poet William Blake, there is a double vision: 


“For double the vision my eyes do see, 

And a double vision is given to me. 

With my inward eye, 'tis an Old Man 
grey, 

With my outward, a Thistle across my 


" 


way. 


Sometimes that vision, according to the same 
poet, is fourfold: 


"Now I a fourfold vision see, 

And a fourfold vision is given to me; 

"Tis fourfold in my supreme delight, 

And threefold in soft Bculah's night, 

And twofold always — May God us keep 
From single vision and Newton's slcep!"!5! 


The single vision is the result of the mere 
evidence of the sense which, associated with 
science, is inadequate and deceiving. The 
double vision adds to physical and intellectual 
appreciation, the triple sight penetrates 
emotional values; and the fourfold vision 
completes with spiritual interpretation. 

In the Book of Changes, under the 
twenty-second hexagram by the name of 
pi (Et) meaning"grace," there is a passage 
which contains a couplet often quoted by 
Chinese scholars in reference to the patterns 
of Cosmos and human culture. It says: "By 
contemplaing the forms existing in the 
heavens we come to understand time and its 
changing demands. Through contemplation 
of the forms existing in human society it 
becomes possible to shape the world." 
Richard Wilhelm, the noted translator of this 
classic into German, in a footnote to this 


passage, says: "This hexagram shows 
tranquil beauty — clarity within, quiet 
without. This is the tranquility of pure 
contemplation. When desire is silenced and 
the will comes to rest, the world-as-idea 
becomes manifest. In this respect the world 
is beautiful and removed from the struggle 
for existence. This is the world of art. 
However, contemplation alone will not put 
the will to rest absolutely. It will awaken 
again, and then all the beauty of form will 
appear to have been a brief of exaltation."!52 
This explains fully the theory of Plotinus that 
contemplation is an active quality whereas all 
human creative energy may be regarded as 
the by-play of contemplation. The function 
of aesthetic contemplation serves to stamp for 
ever, on the minds of all sensitive to that 
stamp who come after, the definite realization 
of the sublimest, the most nearly divine, of 
human aptitude. 

All aesthetic enjoyment, it is said partakes 
to some degree of genuine aesthetic 
contemplation, and such contemplation, 
according to Muller-Frienfels, seems to fall 
roughly into two classes, to one or other of 
which everyone who experiences aesthtic 
enjoyment belongs. One is that of Zuschauer 
or spectator who feels that he is looking on; 
and the other is that of Mitspieler or the 
participator who feels that he is joining in.53 
The people of the first class are those, it may 
be, in whom the sensory apparatus is highly 
developed and those of the second would 
seem to be most developed on the motor 
nervous side. When Confucius says the 
function of poetry is to contemplate, he 
seems to have referred to the aesthetic attitude 
of the spectator. But when he, standing by 
the stream and looking at the water flowing 
and his mind, as it were, goes with it, he 
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seems to have developed in him the aesthetic 
side of Miterleben, the active self that exists 
in and results from, the lingering 
contemplation of nature. 

The third function of poetry is to give 
warmth to life. This is a bold translation of 
the Chirese character chun (#). James 
Legge renders it into English as "to teach the 
art of sociability." Professor Achilles Fang 
renders it as "to teach you how to make 
friends."1%% When they render it this way, 
perhaps they have in mind such a passage of 
Confucius as "If you do not learn the poems 
(in the Book of Poetry ), you will not be fit to 
converse with."!55 For in the days of 
Confucius, the three hundred and five poems 
in the classic anthology were familiar 
quotations in formal occasions or informal 
conversations, at public functions or 
convivial assemblages, and on diplomatic 
missions. The present translation is justified 
because Confucius makes it clear that one of 
the teachings of poetry is "warm glow of 
life." 


To Confucius, as to Nietzsche, poetry is 


a great stimulus to life. It produces joy and 
gives warmth as an aid to life. It possesses a 
usefulness, that is to say, a usefulness which 
transcends its direct aim.!% The poet sees life 
as beauty, and the poem is thus fulfilling its 
function; the more completely it is, the more 
deeply it enables its reader to penetrate into 
life. It is this "life-promoting" or "life- 
warming” theory of poetry that makes 
Confucius expound, though ‘implicitly, the 
idea that beauty is the art term for jen. For 
jen, the groundwork and basis of 
Confucianism, means life in all its beauty, 
sweetness and warmth. Asked about jen, 
Confucius answered "It is to Jove men."!5? 
Asked about knowledge, he said "It is to 


know men."!58 In an allegorical interpretation 
of the poems, Confucius remarked that if a 
young girl is to use rouge and paint to 
enhance her looks with any chance of real 
success, she must first have the essentials of 
beauty. In just the same way, a man must 
be possessed of jen before he seeks to adom 
himself with gentlemanly accomplishments. 
Jen is an inward and spiritual love for all 
mankind, and the rest, such as li and music, 
is mere outward manifestation. The love in 
heart is the light of the eyes. Kindness 
towards man is the warmth of life. No scene 
is beautiful but one rich by joyful human 
activities, smooth in field, fair in garden, full 
in orchard, trim and sweet in homestead, 
ringing with voices of vivid existence. No 
air is sweet that is dead silence, it is only 
sweet when full of low currents of under 
sound — triplets of birds, murmur of insects 
as well as vows of lovers. No poem is 
worthy of its name without the depiction of 
life in one or the other of its aspects. The art 
of poetry, one may say, is the art of living. 
Thus, in the hands of Confucius, aesthetic is, 
if not socialized, humanized. 

The fourth or the last function of poetry 
is, according to Confucius, to regulate 
feelings. This is perhaps the main gist of his 
theory of poetry. The original word yuan 
Q8), which the present writer translates as 
"regulation of feelings," means: literally 
"resentment," that is why many sinologists 
render it into English as "to show the way of 
resentment." The present writer holds that 
resentment is not the only feeling which 
Confucius has in mind; he singles it out only 
as an example, for has he not remarked on 
the first poem in the Book of Poetry which 
expresses the emotion of love: "It is 
passionate, but not licentious; melancholy, 
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but not morbid?"!© 

The word yuan used here might bear the 
closest resemblance with Aristotle's 
catharsis. Aristotle in defining tragedy is not 
prodigal of words in regard to catharsis: "A 
tragedy is the imitation of an action, which 
incidents arousing pity and fear, wherewith 
to accomplish its catharsis of such 
emotions."!61 Confucius is even more 
parsimonious in words when he says the 
function of poetry is yuen, that is, to regulate 
feelings.! Both Aristotle's catharsis and 
Confucius’ yuan are controversial as to their 
respective meanings, but it may be conceded 
that both thinkers do not confine the 
application of this theory to poetry only. 
They use this theory to explain the effects to 
certain forms of music too. It may also be 
agreed that the emotions or feelings in 
question are not limited solely, in the case of 
Confucius, to resentment, and in that of 
Aristotle, to pity and fear. There may also be 
an agreement that both theories are an 
aesthetic specification of a psychological and 
physiological interpretation of either the 
purgation or regulation of emotions. 

Ingram Bywater interprets catharsis from 
the politico-ethical standpoint by inferring 
that it is the "reduction" of emotion to "just 
measure," but his main thesis docs not 
concem so much the reduction as the control 


by extemal means of violent emotion in a: 


citizen throughout his civic life as offered by 
Aristotle in the Nicomenchean Ethics.13 
From the medical standpoint, E. Zéller, the 
German historian, explains that catharsis 
means "the expulsion from the body of 
burdensome or injurious matters,” or the 
removal from the soul of unhealthy 
affections.'* S. H. Butcher proposes neither 
reduction of feeling to just measure nor an 


expulsion of unhealthy emotion, but tends to 
interpret catharsis as a process of 
"clarification" to signify a transformation of 
emotion fear into what would be precisely 
called an "aesthetic emotion."!6 Henri 
Bremond, in his Priére et Poésie, interprets 
catharsis by what he calls connotation 
religieuse as to mean "purification" and goes 
further to say: “La rime, les alliterations, la 
repetition des phrases, les refrains produidant 
chez le lecteur un apaisement, une purifica- 
tion analogue.” 166 So far are the various 
interpretations of Aristotle's theory of 
catharsis. There are many others. It is 
significant that neither Bywater nor Zeller, 
neither Butcher nor Bremond believes that 
catharsis is the purgation of the soul from a 
feeling or that a feeling is purged, although 
the word catharsis has the explicit meaning 
of "purgation" in Greek. It seems to the 
present writer that most of the interpreters of 
this term, while trying to avoid using the 
word "purgation" to explain it, are reading 
many otber meanings into it which are not 
there in the original. 

Poetry, together with music and dance 
and all that is gracious and beautiful, is both 
for Confucius and for his contemporary 
thinker in ancient Greece a potent instrument 
in the formation of character, the 
development of the mind, and the 
establishment of high ethical standard, since 
it arouses in the mind an appreciation of all 
thatis good. The law of measure in conduct 
is li; that in sound is music; that in verbalism 
is poetry. From /i comes order; from music 
comes harmony; from poetry comes Kultur. 
The function of li is to regulate conduct; that 
of music is to regulate emotions; that of 
poetry is to regulate feelings. As regards 
emotions and feelings in poetry or music, 
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expression rather than - suppression, 
harmonization rather than purification, 
regulaticn rather than purgation is the tao, the 
way. In a word, regulation both as a term 
and as a theory, is by far the better than the 
Aristoteliain catharsis. 

To conclude, the functions of poetry, 
according to Confucius, are to inspire, to 
contemplate, to give warmth to life and to 
regulate emotions. What poetry inspires is 


' Footnotes 


the mood; what it contemplates is nature; 
what it warms is life; and what it regulates is 
feelings. It cultivates one's self, open one's 
eyes to things beautiful, unites man with 
men, and holds one's diverse feelings in 
balance. And the preaching of poetry, as 
epitomized by the sage, is szu wu hsieh, 
already elaborated in the above, and further 
discussion here is superfluous. 
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Analects, because anyone who is at home with both English and Chinese cannot help feeling 
Legge's rather unsatisfactory, for "he, from his raw literary training when he began his work, and 
the utter want of critical insight and literary perception he showed to the end, was really more than 
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The Work of Hsuntzu: Bk. II, Chap. 2. 

Ku's translation: 3:9. 
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Ku's translation: 13:3. 
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Please see The Portable Matthew Arnold, edited by Lionel Trilling, N. Y., 1949, p. 343, p. 235 
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laws did not satisfy. Good form was held to be irreducible to mathematical regularity and 
canonical exactness. It was a matter of sentiment, of feeling, of the heart, and taste was understood 
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The Chinese Family in Transition: 
An Occidental Interpretation of Contemporary Taiwan 


Douglas C. Smith 


Foreword 


The purpose of this article is to enhance 
understanding and communication between 
two diverse cultures and societies, Taiwan 
and the United States. This goal is realized 
through an essay on the Chinese family as it 
exists in modem Taiwan and those forces and 
influences that are forcing it to be redefined. ` 

No effort has been made to compare the 
Chinese family in Taiwan during this period 
of transition with family life in other cultures. 
All civilizations, as they have evolved from 
agriculturally based to industrially dominated 
economies, have had to deal with traumatic 
challenges to traditional family values, 
structure, and purpose. I hope that this essay, 
will give the reader a better understanding of 
the influences confronting the Chinese family 
in Taiwan and how family life is adjusting to 
these external challenges. 

Taiwan is undergoing rapid and dramatic 


change. Whether the traditional values that - 


have made Cathay the most enduring of 
civilizations can withstand this onslaught is 
the underlying issue addressed in this essay. 
Two alternatives remain available to 
modem Taiwan society: accommodation or 
displacement. By the term “accommodation” 
I am suggesting that traditional Chinese life 
can form a healthy meld with the forces of 
change. "Displacement" would suggest that 


Chinese values and culture must give way to 
modernization. 

The plasticity and harmony of the 
Chinese civilization suggests to me that a 


‘synthesis of traditional values and modern 


Western industrialization is possible. The 
new configuration may present.a model for 
the Occident which is struggling with the 
burdens of industrial and material success. 
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this academic article was made possible by a 
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ISLAND TAIWAN 


This island in the stream 
of history's wavering flow 


A bamboo in the vortex 
of a mighty typhoon's blow 


Itha Formosa resilient 
holds that which endures today 


Vestiges of Old China 
and all that has been swept away. 
Shih, Tao-gua 
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Taiwan* is an island. Its historical, 
social, economic, and political evolution 
cannot be separated from this basic fact and 
these phenomena must be viewed in the 
context of an island state. Limited land 
space, rugged and majestic mountains, 
excellent seaports, and dense yet isolated 
populations are the dominant features of 
Taiwan. The size of Taiwan would compare 
roughly with the state of West Virginia. Its 
shape is similar to a huge tobacco leaf with a 
range of mountains, not dissimilar to the 
Appalachians, running down the spine. 
Numerous rivers run from the mountainous 
center to the seacoast. 

Taiwan is located on the Tropic of 
Cancer, hence its climate is quite mild. The 
northern part of the region — the area in 
which Taipei is located — is a good deal 
cooler than the southern area where the 
second largest city, Kaohsiung, is found. In 
. the winter months when Taipei might be in 
the low 50 degrees, Kaohsiung can be in the 
mid-70's. The summer months are hot and 
humid with the temperature reaching the 90's 
on a regular basis. Humidity is rather high in 
both win:er and summer, yet a cool breeze is 
a common feature of the island, which is 
located in the same ocean stream that bathes 
the nation of Japan (700 miles north of 
Taiwan). 

Located between Japan and the 
Philippines and some 250 miles off the coast 
of Hong Kong and Shanghai, Taiwan plays 
“an important part in the economic and military 
strategies of Asia. 

Numerous peoples have been lured to 
Taiwan and these groups have played a 


distinct part in its cultural and historical 
development. Malaysian aborigines, 
Chinese, Spanish, Dutch, Japanese, and 
Americans have all either dominated or 
influenced the island. Historically the island 
must be considered part of the civilization of 
China. This is not said in a political 
framework; rather the overwhelming number 
of peoples, their language, cuisine, 
institutions, ethnological posture, and 
generally their sympathies tie them closely 
with the mainstream of Chinese civilization 
and culture. 

The peoples of Taiwan today, most of 
whom were born after 1945 and hence have 
few direct ties with Mainland China, 
represent the melting-pot syndrome that we in 
the U.S. have attempted to develop. 
Taiwan's population is over 20 million, of 
which about 16 percent, or some three 
million, are "Mainlanders." This term is not 
used now as much as it was in the past. It 
refers to those Chinese who came to Taiwan 
after 1945 when the island was returned to 
China from Japan (which had occupied 
Taiwan for 50 years). The largest group are 
the "Taiwanese" who migrated to Taiwan 
from Fukien Province on the Mainland in the 
17th to 19th centuries. Another group often 
counted as Fukien Taiwanese are the Hakka, 
who came from Kwangtung Province at 
about the same time but who speak a distinct 
dialect. The last group is the native people of 
Taiwan, the aborigines. Their origins are 
clouded in some obscurity, but it is suggested 
that they are not of Mainland Chinese 
ancestry but rather were seafaring people 
from the Philippines and/or the Malaysian 


*The terms Taiwan, Formosa, Island China and Republic of China (ROC) are used interchangeably throughout 


this essay. 
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Peninsula. Eight tribes of aborigines live in 
Taiwan. Like the American Indian, these 
people, over hundreds of years have had their 
lands taken from them, have been molested 
by the Europeans and Orientals who have 
visited Taiwan, and today are poor and 
politically powerless. Their cultural artifacts 
show a proud, artistic, and industrious 
people who were excellent fighters and 
fiercely independent. Isolation of these 
people in the mountains and: on off-shore 
islets has diluted their culture and relegated 
them to positions low on the social, political, 
and economic scale. 


Their lives today, though improving, 
cannot be compared in material, health, or 
formal terms with the Chinese peoples of the 
island. 

When the Portuguese first came to 
Taiwan in 1590, Linschotten (a Dutch 
navigator on a Portuguese ship) was so taken 
with the loveliness of the island, its lush 
beauty, flowers, butterflies, beaches, and all 
sorts of exotic flora and fauna, that he called 
it "Formosa" or "Beautiful Island." This 
name describes well the land we now call 
Taiwan. 


The Chinese Family in Transition 
Indicators of Change 


"First of all, the family, rather than the individual, the state, or the church, has formed the 
most significant unit in Chinese society. Each individual's family was his chief source of 
economic sustenance, education, social contact, and recreation." 


John K. Fairbanks 
EAST ASIA: TRADITION 
AND TRANSFORMATION; (1973) 


Family as Metaphor 


It is my impression that by observing 
family life in a culture, particularly the way 
that a family reacts to changing 
environments, we can better understand other 
dimensions of the society under study. What 
I am suggesting is that family life, 
particularly during periods of change, may be 
seen as a metaphor for the society in which 
changes are occurring. Families that are 


highly structured, lack flexibility, and are 
authoritarian in nature may suggest that the 
society, or the nation, also has as its essence 
these characteristics. Families that are lazy, 
without direction, lacking future-oriented- 
ness, and living for instant pleasure and 
gratification may tell us that the society in 
which these families are found also has this 
same schema of qualities. A family that does 
not revere its older members and haphazardly 
cares for its children may tell us that the 
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society in which this family is found also is 
uncaring about the elderly, unconcerned 
about the behavior of the children, and 
cavalier about its natural environment. A 
society, therefore, can be seen mirrored in 
family configurations, interaction between 
generations and genders, and the quality of 
life the older generation is willing to extend to 
the young. 

As I suggested, the family can be seen as 
a metaphor, as an indicator of the vividity of 
a society. Indifference, anti-intellectualism, 
rigid and authoritarian interpersonal and 
intergenerational behaviors, poor use of time 
and resources — all of these, if found to be 
endemic in a culture's families, perhaps 
suggest that the society is not vital and that it 
is declining. If families do not emphasize 
and respect their past heritage and show its 
relationship to the future, it is perhaps true 
that the nation in which the family is located 
has lost its idealism and moved into the area 
of those societies that are plagued with 
compulsive materialism and economic 
shortsigktedness. 

“During my years of visiting Asia, and 
more specifically the period of time in which 
I lived as a permanent resident in Taiwan, I 
became what sociologists might call a 
"participant-observer." This term can be 
defined to mean an individual who is entitled 
to participate in most of the activities of a 
society in which he is visiting or in which he 
lives and yet, because he still retains a certain 
degree of alien status, is unable to involve 

-himself fully in every aspect of that society. 
This individual, especially if he is from 
academic life and is visiting for scholarship 
or teaching, normally becomes an observer of 
that society. I believe that most of the 
indigenous citizenry of any nation are so 


involved in living their lives on a day-to-day 
basis that they frequently fail to be cognizant 
of the activities, the changes, and the 
problems that surround them. However, a 
"participant-observer" visiting a far nation, if 
he takes the time to notice, is acutely aware of 
the strengths and weaknesses of that nation. 


k kok ok ok 


To understand the Chinese family is to 
understand Confucianism. Confucius, as he 
is known in the West, was born in 551 B.C. 
During this time China was going through a 
period of political, social, and cultural 
instability, with various regions attempting to 
the Chinese people of the past and the 
Chinese people today, whether they live in 
Taiwan, on the Chinese mainland, in Hong 
Kong, or in the Chinese communities of 
Singapore, Malaysia, or Thailand, are still 
enmeshed in this noble Confucian tradition. 
Confucian endurability is based principally 
on its practical and flexible teaching which 
has been seen as relevant to all dynastic areas 
of China. As Olga Lang has suggested, "one 
can see that this realism was the source of the 
great strength of Confucianism and helped 
the doctrine to survive for over two thousand 
years” (1946). 

One great difficulty that we in the West 
face is in understanding China and the 
Confucian notion of the individual. Indivi- 
dualism in the context of Chinese history and 
culture is an aberration. Rather, the Chinese 
notion of the ideal man is one whose social 
behavior is that of a relational being, socially 
interconnected with immediate, middle, and 
distant relationships. Again, we return to the 
Confucian tradition in understanding this 
vision of man subsuming his identity to the 
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group at the expense of individualistic 
recognition. Systems of behavior, in order 
for them to exist and endure, are closely 
related to survival. The Chinese have found 
through trial and error that the relational 
being, not the individual person, affects in a 
more positive way the social welfare of the 
group. As a consequence, those persons in 
Chinese society who arc genetically 
predisposed toward highly individualistic 
behavior modalities are scen as deviants in 
their social behavior. Parents quickly use the 
full influence of the family to modify the 
behavior of youngsters (usually after they 
enter the elementary school system at age six) 
to bring about an understanding of the need 
to conform to group, institution, community, 
and societal standards. 

The Confucian tradition consisted of five 
relationships that were of paramount 
importance. These five, which are still seen 
in modern Taiwan and Singapore, were as 
follows: the relationships between (1) the 
national leader and his subjects; (2) father and 
son; (3) elder brother and younger brother; 
(4) husband and wife; (5) friend and friend. 
My own personal expericnce, as a visiting 
professor of history in Asia for the last 
sixteen years, tells me that a sixth relationship 
also exists and that is between teacher and 
student. John Fairbanks, the distinguished 
Harvard professor and sinologist, has stated, 
"As with the order of nature itself, these 
relationships, even those between friends, 
were constructed in hierarchical patterns." 
The parties to these relationships understood 
the correctness of certain behaviors and the 
inappropriateness of others. And when the 
involved parties accepted their responsibility, 
entitlements were available from which all 
could benefit. 


Harmony would hence be realized ' 
through unwritten contractual agreements 
between the five relationships already 
mentioned. If a husband cared well for his 
wife, his wife would be dutiful to him. 
Implied in this relational matrix is the 
proposition that should there be abuse by one 
party the relationship could be dissolved. 
This appears to have insured that abuse of the 
dominant party towards the inferior party was 
not socially acceptable, particularly because 
of the group and peer pressures that would be 
placed on the abusive individual. 

The most obvious example of this was 
the view held in China (but not held by 
Western civilization) that violation of the 
contract between the emperor and his subjects 
justified voilent overthrow of the regime. 
One should note in this regard that the 
philosophers of Europe adopted the 
Hobbesian vision of the king and his 
subordinates, which justified violations of 
proper protocol by the king on the grounds 
that God had given a mandate which could 
not be denied to the king to rule as he felt. 
Hence unacceptable behavior by the 
European monarch must be interpreted as 
correct behavior in that he was ruling through 
the will of God. 

As is made clear, relationships dominated 
the life cycle of the Chinese. At any given 
time in a woman's or man's life a complexity 
of synergistic interactions was taking place. 
A man could be a father, a citizen, a husband, 
a friend, a younger brother, an older brother, 
a son, and a community leader at the same 
time. The stereoptic baggage that the average 
person carried through life, in the relational 
obligation, would to us in the West seem 
unmanageable. Contradictions of loyalty and 
commitment would appear to be built into the 
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constellation. However, growing up in an 
environment where survival and prosperity 
depended on fulfillment of the relational 
imperative created in the individual the ability 
to discem how to cat in all situations and 
under which conditions one relationship 
would eclipse another. 

The Confucian view, adopted 2000 years 
ago and to this day the foundation of social 
relationships among the Chinese people on 
Taiwan, can be summarized in this way: (1) 
Social order exists when all members of 
socicty honor the requirements of their role; 
(2) Proper behavior is possible and is defined 
through relationality; (3) Relationships are 
structured in accordance with nature, e.g., a 
formal hierarchal order exists. 

Chinese civilization has placed great 
emphasis on the family system as the basis 
for economic, cultural, and social well-being, 
as a method of caring for the elderly after 
their ability to be productive has ended, and 
for educating the younger members of the 
group not only in ways that would enhance 
their productivity, but also to the values 
found in being a civilized, cultured, 
productive, and harmonious person. 

Dramatic changes are now challenging 
the Confucian ideal of the traditional family in 
Chinese communities throughout the world. 
The remainder of this essay will address 
those challenges that are confronting family 
life in Taiwan. This study will not be 
comparative in nature; that is, Taiwan society 
will not be compared to Westem societies or 
to Chinese life on the Asian mainland. For 
the last fifteen years I have been a regular 
visitor to Asia and particularly to the island of 
Taiwan. During this relatively brief period I 
have observed dramatic changes in the 
political system, in economic development, in 


the growth of urbanization, in educational 
life, in the drive towards intense 
competitiveness and consumerism, and in 
Chinese family life. Many of the changes 
appear to be positive. 

Under the leadership of the late Chiang, 
Ching-Kuo the beginning of democratization 
was seen. Under the present government, 
headed by Dr. Lee Tung-hue, this process of 
democratization, political parties, and a 
greater emphasis on marketplace economics 
continues to be nurtured. At the same time 
that these positive political and economic 
advantages are being fostered in Fromosa, a 
concomitant breakdown in the traditional 
Chinese family organization appears to be 
occurring. 

Western societies in the United States, 
England, Germany, France and the Low 
Countries experienced these same phenomena 
during the last century and into the beginning 
of the 20th century. The main difference is 
that the transformation in the fabric of 
Westem civilization, from rural to industrial, 
from monarchical to democratic, from single 
party to multiparty, was the length of time in 
which these changes occurred. Urbanization 
as we know it in the United States took 50 
years to develop; urbanization as it is 
emerging in Taiwan has taken less than 20 
years. In order for Taiwan to remain a viable 
economic entity with a political system 
supported by a powerful economic machine, 
it has been necessary for the island to move 
in a very short period of time from the 
traditional and venerable China, so 
beautifully described by Pearl S. Buck in her 
trilogy House of Earth, to a highly indu- 
Strialized, technological, industrial, service- 
oriented, and consumption based society. 

It has been observed by historians and 
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sociologists that family evolution tends to 
lag, changing more slowly than the political 
and economic structures. Taiwan family life 
fully corroborates this view; nevertheless, the 
Chinese family in Taiwan has changed 
dramatically, particularly over the last two 
decades. As a generalization these changes 
have been brought about for two reasons. 
First is a result of a new social and economic 
environment and the political influence of the 
West. It has been through the modem school 
system in Taiwan as well as mass 
communication, particularly television 
contacts with the West and the ongoing flow 
of Americans and Europeans living and 
working in Taiwan, that Westernization has 
come to be an important part of life on the 
island. Today, in modern Taiwan all school 
children who are fortunate enough to 
continue beyond the twelfth year are in fact 
subject to ideas, literature, teaching 
methodologies, and examples that are 
essentially Western. Most university 
professors in Taiwan have taken part of their 
graduate education in the United States and 
over 90 percent of the foreign degrees earned 
by Taiwan scholars, specifically those 
completing a terminal degree, are from an 
American university. 

A second major reason that the Chinese 
family has changed is economical. 
Traditionally men and women were employed 
in jobs directly or tangentially related to 
agriculture, Industrialization in Taiwan, a 
paucity of available land, and the 
opportunities presented by urban life have 
worked together to influence the Chinese 
family and to place it in an environmental 
setting alien to the agrarian life that dominated 
Chinese civilization for five millennia. 

Mencius, the great philosopher of the 


Confucian school and the scholar first 
responsible for standardizing the Confucian 
text, made this statement: “The root of the 
empire is the state, the root of the state is the 
family, the root of the family is the 
individual." What Mencius was suggesting 
is that if the individual grew up in a nurturing 
family environment and if he was taught to 
respect authority within his family, he would 
also respect it outside the family and therefore 
be a cooperative member of his civilization. 
The family, as historians, sociologists, 
anthropologists, economists, psychologists 
and social workers tell us, is the primary 
social unit of any social organization. - 

Family life was always paramount in 
China. It was cultivated more in Chinese 
civilization than in any other country in the 
world and achieved greater importance to 
maintain social order and coordination; the 
West has relied on external agencies, 
particularly the institution of religion, and 
more recently various government-sponsored 
entities. The Chinese found that these 
positive attributes could best be inculcated 
through the family. Filial piety therefore 
became the metaphor for religion and 
community organization in China. Because 
of the advent of Westernization, industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, democratiza-tion, and 
consumerism, the Chinese family is now 
confronted with an onslaught of 
nontraditional and intrusive factors that are 
forcing it to redefine itself and to compromise 
many of the ingredients that contributed to its 
enduring and benevolent quality. 

The term family as used in this essay is 
based on the current Chinese concept of the 
family and is in accordance with the notion 
that existed in Imperial times and today. It is 
an economic definition and can be referred to 
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as a unit consisting of members related to 
each other by blood, marriage, or adoption 
and having a common budget and common 
property. This definition comes from the 
distinguished orientalist Olga Lang in her 
book The Chinese Family and Society 
(1946). Not only does this definition fulfill 
the academic needs of interpreting the 
Chinese family, it also is consistent with the 
definition implied in the great literature that 
deals with China, be it the poems and short 
Stories of the Tang, the novels of the 15th 
century, or the 18th century Dream of the 
Red Chamber, the greatest Chinese novel 
ever written; the trilogy by Pearl Buck, titled 
The House of Earth, which has as its first 
chapter the delightful novella, The Good 
Earth; or the recently published novel by the 
Hong Kong journalist Robert S. Elegant 
titled Dynasty. By using this definition of 
family, we can include not only those people 
living under the same roof but also those 
people who are temporarily absent. The 
relatives outside of this definition of family 
belong to one's kin group or one's clan 
group. 

Three main types of Chinese families 
have existed throughout history and still exist 
in Taiwan to this day. The first we will call 
the nuclear-family. Families of this type 
normally include father, mother, and 
unmarried children, usually below the age of 
21. The second type we will call the stem- 
family. This family consists of parents, their 
unmarried children, and one married son with 
wife and children. The last type we will call 
the extended-family. Other names for this 
type of family configuration are the grand- 
family, the traditional-family, or the joint- 
family. These terms will be used 
interchangeably. The extended-family 


consists of parents, their unmarried children, 
their married sons and sons’ wives and 
children, and sometimes a fourth or fifth 
generation, including grandparents, great- 
grandparents, grandchildren, or great grand- 
children. 

Historically in China the extended-family 
was the choice, and today in the rural 
countryside of Taiwan in the rural 
countryside these families are frequently seen 
in their red brick, multi-roomed, U-shaped 
homes which include a large central courtyard 
and have the traditional Fukien tile roof. This 
type of extended-family plays a very minor 
part in modern Taiwan life and will not be 
dealt with in depth in this paper on the 
Chinese family in transition. 

Rapid economic development in recent 
years is causing new patterns and new 
configurations in Chinese family life. 
Women more than men have been influenced 
by the rapid change occurring on the island of 
Formosa. Historically women were granted 
status by their father and his position in 
society and by the status which was given to 
them upon their marriage. 

Fluidity within the social classes in 
Chinese society did not exist until recent 
times, that is, until the opportunities became 
available for both women and men to benefit 
from the public education system. An 
individual's place in society, particularly that 
of a woman, was essentially fixed based on 
the family to which he or she was born. 
With the advent of open and competitive 
education for both sexes in Taiwan, women 
now have the opportunity to move from one 
class to another, irrespective of their ancestral 
roots, to enter the work force, and to be part 
of the professional world. As women have 
moved up in society and have been granted 
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access to what has traditionally been 
considered the man's world, difficulties in 
the field of family life, childrearing, marital 
stability, and divorce have also developed. 
Statistics which suggest that numerous 
economic opportunities have come to women 
also show that difficulties and dysfunc- 
tionalities in traditional family values have 
increased at an approximately equal pace. 
Chinese society historically was authoritarian; 
that is, the father's influence in the traditional 
family was supreme. This was based 
primarily on his economic status, his ability 
to be the key wage earner, his entitlements to 
property, and a variety of laws and 
precedents that favored him as the 
authoritative member of the family. 

The old extended-family, as has been 
defined, is no longer common in Taiwan, 
although my conversations with Chinese 
people indicate that living together with their 
parents and their children's children would be 
their favorite choice. In modern Taiwan 
more Than 50 percent of the households are 
nuclear-families. Of those, approximately 25 
percent are two-generation families. 

Young people express several reasons for 
preferring the nuclear-family over the stem- 
family or the extended-family. First, young 
people wish to avoid the conflicts that 
normally arise in larger families, particularly 
the stressful relationship between a mother 
and daughter-in-law. Second, young people 
believe that marriage is more satisfying when 
given the privacy of a single family dwelling. 
Third, the architectural nature of urban life in 
Taiwan — basically high rise condominiums, 
co-ops, and apartments — precludes multi- 
generational living. Housing costs in 
Taiwan, particularly in the major cities of 
Taipei, Taichung, and Kaohsiung, are among 


the most expensive in the world. As a 
consequence, young couples can only afford 
small units consisting of a bedroom, one 
bath, kitchen, and small living room. This 
architectural design eliminates the possibility 
of the extended-family and makes it difficult 
to have more than two children even if the 
housing unit is expanded by one extra 
bedroom. A fourth reason why the nuclear- 
family is preferred to the extended-family is 
that young people have a different vision of 
Western ideas. Traditional China saw itself 
as the center of all civilization. Young 
Chinese are quick to admit that many notions 
from the West, be they in medicine, politics, 
entertainment, economic management, are in 
fact superior to what was enjoyed and 
revered by their parents and grandparents. A 
fifth reason that the nuclear-family has 
become a dominant mode of life in Chinese 
society in Taiwan is a result of the desire by 
the older generation to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor rather than to tum over their wealth, 
their property, and their prestige to their 
children. 

The extended-family was based on the 
notion that at a certain time the oldest man in 
the family (who was its patriarch) would 
retire and, though he would be revered and 
treated with great respect, his first son would 
make all the decisions required to run the 
farm or the business. Older people today fear 
that their children will not be prudent in the 
use of family money and real estate and 
frequently inform their children that they 
would rather maintain a separate residence. 
Their fear is that the temptations of modem 
economic life may cause in young people a 
frivolous pattern of behavior and that the 
senior members of the family will be 
financially destitute at a time when they are 
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most in need of funds for living.* 

One cohesive agent in the traditional 
Chinese family was the observance of 
ancestor worship. This institution, which 
can trace its genesis to ancient China, has 
been seen by sociologists as a force that not 
only included the whole population but was 
used for ‘strengthening the authoritarian 
nature of the family. Changes in this 
important aspect of Chinese family life in 
Taiwan characterize and symbolize the 
transitional nature of Chinesc society. 

Ancestor worship implies that the 
ancestor is not entirely departed and that a 
portion of his spirit continues to interact with 
the family. Rites performed therefore have 
two functions: to pay respect to the dead for 
their contribution to the family and to keep 
the family requesting benefits from the dead. 
Supernatural powers are thought to be 
possessed by dead ancestors so worship is 
necessary to assure family harmony and 
success. Having many sons assured that 
ancestors would be properly worshiped. 
Traditional Confucian teachings also saw 
ancestor worship as a means for control 
within the family, since it gave elders an 
additional device for maintaining harmony 
and order in the family unit. 

In modern Taiwan ancestor worship still 
exists, but due to many features of 
contemporary life it plays a diminishing role 
in family activities. In the traditional grand 
family, those individuals of greatest 
importance were placed in rooms and 
apartments near the central hall where the 


ancestor shrine was located. This was the 
place of honor and to be housed here was an 
honor. The large complex family compound 
could accommodate all male members of the 
extended-family as well as thcir wives, 
children, and. concubines. Important 
pronouncements and judgments were always 
given in the main hall in the shadow of the 
family shrine. 

In recent years modern city housing has 
not been designed to serve the needs of 
ancestor worship. The two-and three- 
bedroom apartments in the cities of Taiwan 
are quite the same as might be found in 
America and Europe. No extra room is 
included for the shrine and its numerous 
symbols, tokens, and candles. The high 
price of even small apartments has led to 
foregoing of the rite of ancestor worship in 
many Chinese families, and the end of 
ancestor worship may be in sight. Its demise 
could lead to family fragmentation, 
disobedient youth, and a general breakdown 
of traditional Chinese values. The nuclear- 
family, urban living, and new architectural 
designs in housing have all reduced the 
functions of ancestor worship as a device for 
social control, harmonious living, and 
containment of youthful energy and 
rebelliousness. 

Perhaps of all of the changes discussed in 
this paper, the abandonment of the tradition 
of ancestor worship best symbolizes the 
dramatic transitional phase that is confronting 
the Chinese people of Taiwan. As Mencius 
reminds us: "There are three thing which are 


*These reasons given as to why the nuclear-family has declined are the result of extended and extensive 
interviews that I did during my 1990 visit to Taiwan. Specifically, I surveyed college students in Taipei 
city, Taipei suburbs, Taichung, and Tunghai. The question that was asked that led to the five rationales for 
the preference of the nuclear-family was, "Do you hope to live in an extended-family or a nuclcar-family 


setting?” "Why?" 
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unfilial and to have no posterity is the greatest 
of them." (Li Chi — Book of Ritual ) 

In traditional China, marriage was 
viewed as a union of two economic units for 
the purposes of having children, enhancing 
the well-being of both families, and as a 
vehicle for serving ancestors through 
ancestral reverence. The marriage ceremony 
in dynastic China included in its ceremony an 
ancestral worship component. Marriage, 
therefore, was not only the union of a man 
and a wife, but a synthesizing of two families 
which almost always were of the same social 
and economic plane. Marriage was seen as 
such an important step in the life cycle of.the 
Chinese that parents took on the 
responsibility of selecting the partner for their 
sons and daughters. Parents held the view 
that romantic and physical inclinations on the 
part of their children could lead to disastrous 
consequences for the entire family. 
Therefore, the parents, frequently through an 
external and highly paid broker, would select 
the bride or groom for their child. The issue 
of marriage was so important that it involved 
the whole household and could not be left 
purely in the hands of youth who, because of 
an infatuation, might make an incorrect 
decision. 

Taiwan in recent years has moved 
towards a Western model of marriage. 
Though 80 percent of the young people 
interviewed in a 1990 survey indicated that 
they would not marry a person disapproved 
by their parents, the majority did suggest that 
seeking parental guidance in marriage was 
not something that they anticipated doing. 
Statistics concerning student attitudes 
towards marriage found that 92 percent 
favored love as a basis for marriage. 
Romantic love as seen in Westem civilization 


is a relatively new phenomenon in China. 
Arranged marriages were predominant 
throughout Chinese history up until World 
War II, when change seems to have 
occurred. 

A number of factors contributed to a 
change in marriage attitudes from the 
rationales previously stated to the notion of 
love and romance. The most important 
appears to be the Western influence on 
Chinese civilization through literature, 
movies, television, and the influx of 
numerous Western people into the Asian 
society. Marriage today is also occurring 
much later in the life cycle of Chinese men 
and women in Taiwan than it did 50 years 
ago. The average college educated woman 
now is married at 27. The average college- 
educated man postpones his marriage until he 
is 31. The reason expressed by women is 
that they wish to have the opportunity to 
experience employment and travel 
opportunities prior to marriage. Men cite the 
need for economic independence and the 
obligatory two-year military service as their 
logic in delaying marriage until their early 
thirties. Rural farm people still marry earlier 
than urban people and they continue to live in 
modified extended-family patterns to a far 
greater degree than do urban residents. In 
traditional times, the new wife would move 
into the compound housing unit of her 
husband and would become in fact a servant 
of the husband's mother, carrying out the 
most mundane of chores because of her 
lowly status. Only after younger brothers 
brought their brides into the house would the 
status of the older brother's wife be raised. 

Recent studies indicate that as 
industrialization and urbanization continue to 
dominate the landscape of Taiwan, traditional 
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marital values are adjusting to the new 
modernized lifestyle. In dynastic China up 
until the second World War, legal rights of 
Chinese women were severcly restricted. A 
wife had the obligation to her husband and 
her husband's family to bear sons, to care for 
her husband's parents, and to carry out those 
responsibilities that her husband or his 
parents demanded of her. Should she find 
her life unbearable she had little or no 
recourse. To leave her husband and retum to 
her own family legally required her to 
abandon her children and all of her 
possessions and to live out her life in the 
most monastic of existences. An excellent 
study of a woman who lived with an 
insufferable husband and in an unbcarable 
household in dynastic China can be found in 
the book, The Death of Woman Wong, by 
the distinguished Yale University professor 
Jonathan Spence. Today in modem Taiwan a 
wife does have legal rights and can initiate 
divorce on a variety of grounds, most of 
which are related to physical abuse and 
cruelty. 

The relationship that exists in modern 
Taiwan between the husband and the wife is 
closely related to their educational level and 
their occupation. Recent studies indicate that 
husbands and wives who have college 
educations share decision making and also 
share the responsibilities associated with the 
nuclear-family in which both partners are 
employed. Lower class marriages, 
particularly those found in rural arcas, tend to 
be task-and not process-oriented. The 
husband has a set of obligations which he 
must fulfill; the wife has her collection of 
responsibilities. The sharing of decisions 
seldom occurs because when there is a 
decision to be made it is deferred to the 


husband's parents. This more traditional 
model is prevalent in both rural farm and 
rural non-farm regions of Taiwan. 

Studies recently conducted in Taiwan 
indicate that two types of power exist within 
the nuclear-family: public power and private 
power. Public power may be defined as 
those decisions that are applicable to the 
external image of the family, such as job 
selection. Internal power refers to those 
decisions that are linked closely to the day-to- 
day effective running and management of the 
family. Budget control and decisions about 
schooling fall into this category. In the 
middle class of Taiwan the male in the family 
is usually identified with public power, while 
the female is more closely linked to private 
power. In recent years the general trend has 
been towards a more egalitarian home life in 
which the wife and husband share in 
decisions in all areas of their common marital 
experience. 

Ironically, as the democratic family 
model has become more prevalent and as the 
nuclear-family has become the preferred 
modality for living arrangements, there has 
been a concomitant increase in the divorce 
rate in Taiwan. Divorce was until recently 
almost unknown in Ásia. Many have tried to 
explain the absence of divorce in the Chinese 
experience. Perhaps the two most widely 
accepted rationales are: (1) Women would 
endure unbearable situations to avoid losing 
their children, the status that their marriage 
gave them, and the anticipated security so 
needed in their old age; and (2) Men who 
were unable to find happiness with a wife 
could have a second wife, a concubine, or a 
mistress. This arrangement, it is suggested, 
prompted many men who may have been 
married to an incompatible spouse the 
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opportunity to avoid divorce through external 
relationships and liaisons. 

Modernization in Taiwan has also led to a 
sense of liberation on the part of Chinese 
women. They may now legally divorce their 
husbands, and husbands may not find it as 
socially or economically expedient to have a 
second wife or a concubine. Though the 
divorce rate in Taiwan (about 5 percent) is far 
lower than that which we have in the United 
States (50 percent), it is growing 
significantly. 

Divorce appears to be closely related to a 
variety of factors, such as the types of 
employment that men and women have, their 
educational level, and the location where they 
live. A 1985 study by the distinguished 
sociologist Hsieh Kao-Chiao indicates that 
women employed in the field of sales haved a 
significantly higher divorce rate than females 
employed in other ficlds. Women employed 
in urban areas were more likely to experience 
divorce than those who were employed in 
rural areas, and women who had a 
significantly different educational level from 
their husbands were more likely to get 
divorced than if there were a similarity in the 
level of education. Religious difference 
between the husband and wife does not seem 
to be a factor related to the divorce rate in 
Taiwan. 

Divorce for Chinese women is more of a 
problem than for Western women, in that 
there are many fewer Chinese women who 
are divorcees and as a conseguence their 
ability to receive support from each other is 
minimized.. Also, in the United States a 
majority of divorced women remarry within 
three years and up to 70 percent of all 
divorced women in the United States remarry 
“within five years. Taiwan does not have a 


particularly large pool of divorced or 
widowed men. As a consequence, a 
divorced woman. with one or two children 
will have a difficult time finding a suitable 
husband. Chinese men remain conservative 
in their willingness to accept as a wife a 
woman who has been divorced, and even 
more cautious when the woman brings 
children into the marriage. Ironically, as 
divorce increases in Taiwan, the pool of 
divorcees, both men and women, will expand 
to such a degree that the dilemma of not 
finding available a suitable partner, will 
decrease. Attitudes toward divorce will also 
change as more people realize that with 
industrialization, urbanization, and 
modernization divorce is a logical and 
historically inevitable consequence. 

In traditional China, a man was allowed 
to have more than one wife if his first wife 
did not bear him sons. Large families were 
more important than monogamous 
relationships. Therefore, as a survival tactic, 
the Chinese not only desired large families 
but also sanctioned polygamistic 
relationships. Though polygamy is no longer 
common in Taiwan, I can say with certainty 
that numerous Chinese men do have a second 
wife and that their status in the community, 
be it academic, military, political, or 
governmental, is not diminished. 

Industrialization and urbanization 
historically have had a direct influence on 
family size. Today the average urban family 
of Taipei believes strongly that two children 
is the ideal but that one child is almost as 
good. A second rather important change that 
has occurred within the last two decades is 
the reevaluation of the notion that sons are 
more desirable than daughters. In recent 
years there is a sense on the part of most 
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Chinese in Taiwan that a daughter is just as 
good as a son. 

In interviews that I held with Chinese 
scholars in October of 1990, I was informed 
that a new trend is emerging. The desire for 
a daughter is now frequently more 
pronounced than the desire for a son. 
Whether this view is held by Taiwan society 
at large or is purely a phenomenon of 
educated, urban persons is hard to discern. 
The logic in wanting a daughter is that — the 
fast pace of life in rapidly developing Taiwan 
so consumes the time, the energy, and the 
economics of a son that he is unwilling and 
unable to perform his traditional duties of 
caring for his aged parents. Daughters, 
however. have not moved as quickly into the 
. economic fast lane and are seen by Chinese 
parents as more caring and more diligent in 
their filial obligations. As a consequence, 
Chinese parents who do not feel secure with 
their very limited retirement benefits, health 
policies, and the social welfare agencies in 
Taiwan see the daughter as being more 
purposeful in her efforts of caring for those 
aged members of the family. This notion 
complements the living patterns that have 
emerged with the relatively recent 
establishment of the nuclear-family in 
Taiwan. During the thousands of years of 
Chinese history the extended-family was the 
mode fer social and economic welfare. 
Urbanization, industrialization, and the high 
price of housing units now prevents this; 
therefore, the daughter appears more willing 
to devote a portion of her day to the care of 
the parents, while the son, in order to be 
successful in modern Taiwan society, cannot 
accept the burdens of caring for his parents. 

A distinguished sociologist in Taiwan has 
written extensively about women and the 


profound changes accorded them as Formosa 
moves from traditional to contemporary 
times. Dr. Shieh Kao-Chiao, professor of 
sociology at National Cheng Chi University 
in Taipei, has spent a good deal of his 
research effort on the topic of women and 
attitudinal and social changes that have taken 
place in Taiwan. It is impossible, of course, 
to discuss in any detail the comprehensive 
and important findings of Professor Shieh. 
Some of his major themes are highlighted in 
the following paragraphs. I must add that 
Dr. Shieh spent many hours with me 
discussing his research and sharing with me 
insights he has on Taiwan family life and the 
changes it is undergoing. My time in 
Taiwan, 1990, was made more meaningful 
by the help afforded me by Professor Shieh. 
Over the past decade the status of women 
in Taiwan has changed dramatically. During 
the Ching Dynasty as well as the period of 
Japanese occupation of Taiwan, a Chinese 
woman was little more than a servant in the 
home of her husband and in-laws. With the 
demise of the extended-family, the significant 
reduction in stem-families, and the wide 
acceptance of the nuclear-or modified 
nuclear-family, the place of the woman has 
been elevated. Economic changes, legal 
rights, employment opportunities, and ideas 
from Western and Japanese society have all 
come together to enhance the status of 
women in modern Taiwan. Status change 
has brought great difficulties to women, 
which will be discussed briefly in this section 
of my essay. Educational opportunity, which 
until quite recently was severely restricted to 
females, has now been completely opened so 
that boys and girls may attend school at the 
same rate. In 1990 the percentage of boys 
and girls attending elementary school was 99 
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percent. The gender ratio was essentially the 
same for junior high school and high school, 
though the percentage of overall attendees 
decreased. The ratio of men and women 
attending universities now is approximately 
the same, though within specific academic 
disciplines there are significant differences. 
Men still tend to dominate the medical 
profession, engineering, and those sciences 
related to mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology. Women make up a 
disproportionate number of the studentry in 
teachers colleges, especially those institutions 
training elementary school teachers. Also, a 
greater number of women are found in the 
humanities and foreign languages. Nursing 
remains essentially a field reserved for female 
students. 

The Ministry of Education in Taipei in its 
1990 educational statistical report indicates 
that though more men receive an advanced 
college or university education, the 
proportion of women in university life as 
well as in the other levels of education has 
increased faster than the proportion of men. 
This would suggest a general opening for 
women of the traditional conduit for success 
and honor in Chinese society — higher 
education. Historically, formal education 
existed for filling jobs in government, the 
academy, or business. 
confined to activities in the domestic setting. 
These chores would have been learned from 
their mothers and their grandmothers. In 
modem Taiwan, women have broken free of 
these traditional constraints to educational 
opportunity. They no longer depend solely 
on their in-laws for their place in society. 
Like men they now can achieve through 
advanced education, technological training, 
and commercial status. As a result of this, 


Women were. 


statistics show that more women are entering 
the labor force than ever before. Until the 
1960's virtually all women who were 
employed did so in connection with a family 
business or enterprise. Currently over 80 
percent of all Chinese women living in 
Taiwan who are within five years of having 
graduated from their terminal educational 
level found employment extemal to the family 
business or enterprise. Part of this is the 
result of the tremendous decrease in family 
farm activity which historically was the main 
avocation for Chinese women. 

Problems that are engendered by the 
increase of economic and educational 
opportunities for women have also grown 
significantly. Working women with children 
must place their children in suitable day-care 
environments. Many choose the private day- 
care centers that are becoming increasingly 
popular, particularly in the urban areas of 
Taiwan. However, even the most energetic 
and successful mother can be overwhelmed 
by the responsibilities of full-time 
employment in addition to caring for younger 
children. Chinese fathers, who are trying to 
be successful at a relatively young age, do 
not take on the same domestic responsibility 
as their wives. Chinese women, therefore, 
tend to have the double burden of caring for 
children and fulfilling their obligation of 
employment. The use of day-care centers is, 
at best, a compromise solution and most 
Chinese women with whom I spoke 
expressed to me their wish to spend more 
time with their little ones. 

Marital satisfaction is also influenced by 
higher education and employment 
opportunities for women. In general, 
husbands and wives who both work and who 
do not have children indicate a high level of 
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marital happiness. Husbands and wives who 
both work and do have children, particularly 
during the first seven years of childrearing, 
express levels of dissatisfaction with their 
marriage. Husbands and wives who both 
` work and are financially able to hire in-house 
domestics to care for the children, and 
couples in which one party, usually the wife, 
stays at home are more satisfied with their 
marital status even during the first seven 
years of childrearing than are those couples 
who must both work. 

The divorce rate in Taiwan has increased 
significantly during that same period of time 
that employment and educational oppor- 
tunities for women have also increased. This 
further suggests a close relationship between 
women who are employed outside of the 
family and divorce. Notice, however, that 
women who worked prior to having children 
and women who worked after their children 
were grown, e.g., had entered college, had 
found suitable employment, or had gotten 
married, expressed a higher level of 
satisfaction with their choice of marriage. In 
summary, we can suggest that the social, 
economic, and educational opportunities 
afforded women by the developing industrial, 
political, and social dimensions of Taiwan 
society have not in all cases led to family 
stability, marital contentment, and positive 
childrearing. 

In order for Taiwan to remain 
competitive, all members of society must be 
educated to their fullest potential and be 
allowed to enter the free marketplace. 
Changes in traditional Chinese values 
concerning a woman's relationships with her 
parents, her husband, and his parents have 
brought stress to the Chinese family in this 
period of transition. 


With the disappearance of the extended- 
family in Taiwan, a new process of 
socialization of children has become 
necessary. In the traditional grand-family, 
aunts and uncles, grandparents, and cousins 
all work as one unit in caring for all of the 
children in the family compound. Smaller 
family size and the nuclear-family have 
replaced the extended-family configuration as 
the primary agency for the child's welfare 
and upbringing. Women now have the 
opportunity to reenter the workforce after 
having children. The most common method 
for child care in Taiwan is for a member of 
the family, often the grandparents, to 
temporarily raise the children. However, the 
concept of the day-care center and the nursery 
school are rapidly being accepted in 
Formosa. 

What the effect will be of day care on 
child rearing can only be speculated about. 
The most immediate effect is the diminished 
position of the grandparents, who historically 
accepted and relished this responsibility. 
When asked why numerous Chinese nuclear 
families chose day care over allowing 
grandparents to raise the children in the 
absence of working parents, young Chinese 
women and men gave these explanations: (1) — 
The grandparents lived too distant from the 
family for it to be convenient for them to raise 
the children; (2) There was a philosophical 
gap in regard to childrearing between the 
mother and the grandmother; (3) 
Grandparents were not reliable in caring for 
the socialization needs of young children who 
must survive in a modem urban industrialized 
society; (4) The economics of day care 
presented no burden; therefore, it was 
unnecessary to rely on family members to 
assist with child rearing; (5) Day care 
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`- professionals were better equipped to handle 
all childrearing contingencies (learning, 
health problems, or behavior disorders) than 
are grandparents. These notions suggest an 
erosion of the role of the older person in the 
family constellation. 

A dilemma that is facing Taiwan as it 
moves from an agricultural society to a 
technologically oriented environment is the 
issue of caring for the aged. Modernization 
as we have been using the term throughout 
this study suggests the emergence of.a new 
family configuration — the nuclear-family. 
Young people are leaving rural areas and 
giving up the farming and fishing 
occupations of their parents to become part of 
the rapidly expanding urban experience that 
currently dominates the statistical trend. 
Chinese culture has always placed great 
importance on caring for the old people in 
society, for it was believed that aged people 
had valuable knowledge related to the 
agricultural environment. The mechanism for 
this social obligation was traditionally the 
joint family. With the absence of a new 
generation to take over the family farm or the 
family fishing vessels, the older rural 
generations who are in their 50's, 60's, and 
70's are now left without a support system to 
see them through their golden years. I am 
told by Chinese scholars and friends that 
being old in China was a wonderful 
experience. Your children and your 
children's children cared for your every need. 
Nursing homes, old persons homes, or 
govemment sponsored charity wards were 
unnecessary for the man or woman who had 
children and grandchildren. 

Times are changing and this wonderful 
value which was such an important part of 
Chinese civilization is now being eroded by 


the move toward modem life. Children do 
not have enough time to care for their aging 
parents and also succeed in the highly 
competitive, industrialized, technologically 
oriented, capitalistic economy of Taiwan. 
The government has not clarified its position 
on the issue of the aged. It is a relatively new 
phenomenon that the younger generation will 
not care materially and emotionally for the 
older generation, and government policy has 
not kept pace with this changing atmosphere. 
In Singapore, tax incentives are made 
available to young married couples who 


. provide in their housing unit for parents or 


in-laws. This system is being investigated in 
Taiwan but has not yet been implemented. 
An absence of government money available 
for social security and a diminished concem 
on the part of young people for the welfare of 
the aged is bringing major trauma to the 
Chinese family in Taiwan. 

One way that this predicament is being 
addressed is for the older generation to retain 
its wealth and spend it on its own needs 
without sharing it with the younger members 
of the family. Taiwan is the second richest 
Society in Asia, surpassed only by Japan. 
Older people frequently have great wealth 
which they have acquired through hard work, 
conservative spending, selling of land, and 
good investments. 

Though the older generation may be able 
to care for many of its material needs, chronic 
illness and loneliness are two dimensions of 
aging which caanot be addressed purely by 
material well-being. The expectations of the 
older generation today are similar to those of 
their parents. They expect to be treated in the 
same way that they treated their parents and 
as they observed their parents treating their 
grandparents. This ideal is seldom realized in 
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. Taiwan today because the expectations of the 
younger generations, particularly people 
under 40, have been forced to change. They 
define their. family in the context of the 
nuclear relationship, while the older 
generation continues to define the family in 
terms of the extended- or grand-family 
concept. Hence, the younger generation sees 
a close linkage between involvement in the 
hyperactive economy in Taiwan as most 
important, while the older generation believes 
that greater attention should be spent on 
traditional behaviors, particularly those 
related to the classical Chinese valuc of 
assuring happiness and prosperity in old age. 
Time will of course solve this dichotomy of 
values, but for the next twenty to thirty years 
there will be a conflict between the agenda of 
the younger generation and the expectation of 
the aged persons. 

Chinese society has always placed great 
importance on age. It is bclicved that an old 
person has ‘wisdom surpassing that of a 
young person. The notion comes in large 
part from the fact that in agricultural life 
experience is the best teacher; an old person 
has had more years of experience and 
therefore is wiser in the ways of farming, 
harvesting, and fishing. Modem Taiwan 
faces a serious problem towards adjusting its 
social life to accommodate the aged. Today 
in modern Taiwan the most assured way to 
be successful is to bc highly competitive in 
the education system. By caming an 
advanced degree, particularly in a 
mathematically or scientifically oriented 
discipline, chances of a young person's 
economic or social success are greatly 
enhanced. Unlike agricultural life, 
technological society is changing rapidly. 
Experience in one specific field and expertise 


in one area of employment can be a hindrance 
to success if obsolescence comes to that field 
of work. Young people, therefore, who have 
most recently emerged from the educational 
setting are frequently the most suited to enter 
into positions of influence and responsibility. 
Older people whose training was in areas that 
have become obsolete no longer retain the 
cherished position that they once had. 
Though reverential treatment is still afforded 
the aged in Chinese society on Taiwan, it is 
out of respect and not out of a need for the 
transfer of information; old people have, in 
recent decades, lost their coveted place in 
Asian society. Youthful energy and a 
formalized understanding of the latest 
techniques in computer science, in medicine, 
in engineering, in farming, or in sales have 
replaced the age of experience. 

A modern society, like that which exists' 
on Taiwan, requires a highly educated and 
skilled labor force. Historically, education 
for a majority of the Chinese populace was 
handled informally at the family level. A 
father would teach his son how to farm, how 
to harvest, how to fish, how to handle 
money, how to be a merchant, or how to be a 
soldier. In modem society he must turn over 
the responsibility of education to an external 
agency, normally the government. The 
demands of a society like that of Taiwan, 
Japan, or Singapore leads to the development 
of a broad educational system which trains 
increasing numbers of younger and older 
students in non-family settings. Taiwan 
more than any other Asian society has used 
the education model as a vehicle for: 
economic, political, and social development. 
School involvement at all levels has greatly 
increased. Today in Taiwan, approximately 
99 percent of all young people are attending 
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school grades 1 through 6. The number 
decreases at the junior high level but only 
slightly. Senior high school requires 
admission through a highly competitive 
examination systém and as a consequence the 
number of young people attending the 
academic senior high school is only about 45 
percent of those who finished the 6th grade. 
Other tertiary educational experiences, 
however, are available in commercial, 
technical, vocational, military, and maritime 
high schools. The thirst for learning appears 
to be unquenchable in Taiwan society as well 
as within the Chinese communities 
throughout the world. 

These changes in schooling in Taiwan 
have had far-reaching implications in the lives 
of young people. Young boys and girls 
spend increasingly large amounts of time in 
public and private schools throughout 
modern Formosa. While they are in school 
they are away from their parents. As a 
consequence much of the strong bonding that 
existed in dynastic China and during the early 
Republic years is lost. Children no longer 
have the strong identity with their parents and 
their parents' vocation that they previously 
had. Also their time as students, which is 
approximately 250 days a year and about 9 
hours a day, decreases their availability to 
work on behalf of the family economic unit 
and at the same time increases the age at 
which they commence regular employment. 
Persons who have spent many years in the 
relative comfort of the academic setting can 
seldom adjust to the hard work involved in 
fishing in the harsh environment of the open 
sea, farming, lumbering or mining. Upon 
finishing school, be it at the mandatory 9th 
grade, or the selective high school level or the 
prestigious college and university system, a 


young person is well prepared to enter the job 
market that represents modern Taiwan but is 
ill suited to emulate the employment role of 
his mother or father. This dramatic change in 
Chinese society on Taiwan is creating a 
chasm between the older generation, which 
continues to hold to traditional values, and 
the younger generation, which sees its 
destiny closely linked to the industrial and 
technological sectors of industry in Taiwan. 

These changes have brought increased 
separation between the generations and, as 
the amount of independence by young people 
increases, the difficulties associated with 
bitter generational relations has also 
increased. In short, the opportunity to 
receive the education and to move up the 
social and economic ladder to meritorious 
academic achievement has, as a by-product, 
created dysfunctional relationships between 
the generations. Ironically those young men 
and women who are the highest achievers in 
academic life in Taiwan and who in all 
probability are the future leaders in all fields 
are the ones who are distancing themselves 
most dramatically from the older generations. 
Achievement oriented young men and women 
would have been key factors in the success of 
the extended-family and would have accepted 
leadership roles in the traditional agricultural 
based society of Old China. 

Education as used in this paper is seen as 
a factor that contributes marginally to the 
Chinese family in this significant 
transformational stage of its evolution. An 
important article that addresses the topic of 
change and education in Taiwan was written 
by Chiu, Hei-yuan, and was published in the 
book, Taiwan: A Newly Industrialized State, 
edited by Michael H. H. Hsiao, who is with 
the department of sociology at National 
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Taiwan University and also is a research 
fellow at Academia Sinica. It is professor 
Chiu's belief that educational development 
and industrial development are not 
necessarily synonymous; that is, that there is 
not a specific one-to-one relationship between 
Taiwan's significant growth in indus- 
trialization, in technology, and in marketplace 
economics and the existing educational 
system in Taiwan. Professor Chiu points to 
the statistics that show the rate of economic 
growth in Taiwan outpacing significantly the 
government's commitment to the expenditure 
of tax monies to the national education 
system. Professor Chiu believes that this 
dichotomy reflects the real world situation 
whereby education is lagging behind the 
industrial complex and the economic 
infrastructures that make up Taiwan's 
significant developmental success. 

Taiwan also tends to foster through its 
education system traditional conservative 
values. Studies done of attitudes of young 
people suggest that the longer they stay in 
education the greater their political acceptance 
of the governing regime and the more 
complete their compliance with national 
policies in economic, diplomatic, and social 
issues. Sheldon Appleton and Richard 
Wilson, writing in the 1960's and 1970's, 
also concluded that a direct relationship 
existed between support for existing 
government policies and educational 
achievement. High school students are much 
more supportive of the national government 
position on most issues than are people who 
have graduated from primary or junior high 
schools. College graduates express the 
highest ‘evel of government support of all 
groups in Taiwan. Unlike Japan, Korea, 
Singapore, the Philippines, Malaysia, 


Thailand, and even Hong Kong, all of which 
have as their greatest proponents of radical 
change their educated elite, Taiwan finds its 
most educated group generally in support of 
established governmental policies. The 
modern Chinese family in Taiwan is 
influenced less by the educational system 
than it is by the dramatic industrial, urban, 
and political changes that have occurred over 
the last two decades. 

The most significant transitional attitudes 
that separate the educated class from the non- 
educated class are related to the view of 
family size, the best age for marriage, the 
number of children wanted, the desire to live 
in a nuclear-versus an extended-family, the 
importance of birth control, parents’ 
expectations of living with sons, and the 
concept of interacting with other family 
members. More educated persons believe 
that they can govern in large part their 
destiny. Less educated and more traditionally 
bound persons accept a higher degree of 
fatalism in their external and personal worlds. 
Much of this is related to the occupational 
opportunities that younger, more educated 
women and men have had in recent years. 

Farm life carries with it built-in features 
that are normally beyond man's control. 
Weather, plant viruses, insect devastation, 
chemical changes in soil and water 
composition, all plague individuals who have 
agricultural life as their base of economic 
existence. Fatalism, therefore, is 
characteristic of Chinese farmers, their 
families, and their culture. 

Education has not influenced certain 
deeply held convictions of Chinese: (1) 
Younger people in Taiwan today still believe, 
strongly, in supporting their parents 
financially in old age. This view is held 
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across educational class and occupational 
lines; (2) Older parents believe that 
irrespective of their son's station in life he 
should care for them in their old age and that 
generally they should be offered a place in his 
household to spend their last years. 

There exists in all educational systems a 
dichotomy. On the one hand, it is felt that 
education must produce innovative, 
unorthodox, and rebellious thinking; without 
these characteristics creativity cannot exist 
and without creativity changes in life that 
enhance the vigor of a culture will not be 
brought forth. On the other hand, an 
educational system is a process for 
socializing young members of the community 
into the mores and values which they are 
expected to practice and to which they are 
expected to conform. Hence an educational 
system which is sponsored by the 
government and controlled by an agency of 
the existing power structure exists for the 
most conservative of reasons — to perpetuate 
the values and myths which the existing 
regime wishes to see maintained. Each 
nation must decide whether an innovative and 
necessarily rebellious studentry or a 
conservative and thus complacent studentry is 
more important. Most nations are able to 
identify a point along the liberal-conservative 
continuum where they hope to focus their 
educational energies. Taiwan, like Japan, 
Singapore, and Korea, has opted to use 
education as a force for stability and not for 
radical change. Leading educators tell me 
that the conservative model of education that 
exists in Taiwan is a result of four traditions: 
(1) the Confucian ethic; (2) the rigorous 
examination system which must be passed in 
order for young people to move up through 
the education schema; (3) the nature of the 


Chinese language, which requires an 
inordinate amount of time to learn and does 
not lend itself to creativity; and (4) the 
Sinocentric nature of the Chinese people and 
their strongly held belief that Chinese culture 
and Chinese values are superior to those of 
other civilizations. 

In conclusion, the Chinese family in this 
transitional period has been influenced 
marginally by the educational system that 
currently exists on the island. The 
educational model tends to evolve behind 
industrial growth, urbanization, Westemiza- 
tion, and technological development. Yet it 
does maintain a sense of continuum with the 
China of the past, and therefore it is seen by 
all groups in Chinese society on Taiwan as a 
force for the continuation and perpetuation of 
essential elements of Chinese civilization. Of 
all governmental agencies, the public 
education system that now exists in Taiwan is 
considered the least influenced by money and 
favoritism and the most evenhanded, fair, 
and equitable agency of all economic social 
and political classes of people. 

The young people growing up in Taiwan 
today are significantly different in their notion 
of material values than were their parents and 
grandparents. As a result of Western 
influénces, industrial development, and urban 
living, free market economics have become a 
greater influence in Taiwan than in any other 
Chinese society, with the possible exception 
of Hong Kong. Personal consumer habits 
have been influenced significantly by national 
economic trends. In 1990 Taiwan had 
approximately 90 billion dollard on reserve 
and the average income in Taiwan is now 
$9,000 per year. This suggests not only a 
high per capita income but also a-dynamic 
market place and consumer-oriented 
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economy. While the older generation is 
renowned for thrift and eagerness to save, 
younger generations (men and women under 
age 40) have become aggressive consumers, 
particularly over the last five years. 

The Chinese of Taiwan traditionally 
saved up to 35 percent of their income. This 
large amount is most notable when compared 
to savings patterns of people in other 
industrial modern societies. The Japanese 
Save approximately 20 percent of their 
income, while Americans save approximately 
7 percent. One will remember in Pearl 
Buck's book, The Good Earth, the 
importance that Chinese families placed on 
savings and hoarding. The uncertainties of 
agricultural life, particularly the vicissitudes 
of weather, warfare, and starvation, have 
historically foisted in the Chinese a 
compulsive pattern for saving a relatively 
large portion of their earnings. 

Today, after decades of conservative 
spending patterns, Taiwan residents are 
choosing to use their money for the purchase 
of brand-name clothing quality watches, 
jewelry, Western shoes, imported liquors, 
consmetics, automobiles, condominiums. 
and expensive overseas vacations. This 
transitional dimension in Chinese life, from a 
conservative income-saving culture to a 
consumer-oriented society, is having a 
dramatic impact on the value system of both 
younger and older Chinese people in Taiwan. 
The hallowed traditions that are common to 
all agricultural societies placed high value on 
material savings. Taiwan is emulating 


Western culture in its consumer patterns. 

In order for a society to be dynamic and 
competitive in the world economy it is 
necessary for individuals in the polity to 
consume high levels of items produced 
locally and abroad. The main difficulty with 
consumerism is the value gap that develops 
between parents, grandparents, and children 
as to how monies are spent. Young people in 
Taiwan over the last decade are particularly 
interested in rock music, fast foods, video 
games, coffee and tea houses, Western 
clothing, and Japanese motorcycles and 
automobiles. As family wealth increases, 
parents appear more willing to support their 
children’s consumption tendencies. 

In this same regard the desire for material 
items on the part of the young has led to a 
new dimension in Chinese society on 
Taiwan. Young Chinese students are now 
accepting employment during their free time. 
In the past it was unheard of for a boy or girl 
in junior high or high school to supplement 
his allowance with part-time employment. 

The burgeoning fast food industry as 
well as numerous other service oriented 
opportunities create in the younger generation 
an interest in entering the job market as part- 
time employees. Though this frequently has 
a deleterious effect on grades and study 
habits, youngsters believe that greater 
happiness can be found if they have extra 
income for the purchase of consumer goods 
and enjoyment of leisure time. On walking 
through the downtown streets of Taipei city, 


* The advent of McDonald's, et al, in Taiwan and the introduction of Western junk foods on a large scale is 
an excellent symbol of the Westernization and urbanization of the island. Fast food restaurants can only 
survive in urban areas. Before Hardee's, Pizza Hut, Wendy's, McDonald's and others locate a multi- 
million-dollar operation overseas, extensive market-potential, location-preference, and traffic-flow 
studies are done. Taiwan has been one of the most successful Western junk food markets in the world, 
breaking numerous records in consumption and profits. 
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Taichung, and Tainan one notices 
immediately the large number of students 
working at McDonalds, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, Ponderosa, and various other 
Western-style service and cating cstablish- 
ments.* 

Many of these students attend high 
school and college programs in the evening 
from 6 to 10 pm. Their daytime hours 
therefore can be used to earn extra money. 
Students who go to school during the 
traditional daytime hours from 8 and 4 pm 
may clect to work during the late afternoon 
and evening hours in part-time jobs. 
Statistics from the Ministry of Education in 
Taipei are not available to show the 
relationship between academic achievement 
and part-time employment. The highly 
competitive nature of the academic high 
school suggests that boys and girls who are 
working part-time probably have grades 
inferior to those youngsters who can spend 
their after school hours in study, in tutorial 
schools, or in intensive cram scssions. 

The consumption-oriented nature of the 
cities of Taiwan contrast dramatically to what 
one finds in the beautiful countryside where 
consumerism has not yet become a dominant 
feature. Consumerism is a symbol of the 
change that is taking place as a result of 
industrialization, democratization, West- 
ernization, and urbanization. How a 
consumer-oriented society like the new 
Taiwan can exist in juxtaposition to the old 
China that still prevalis in the minds of older 
generations and in rural communities is hard 
to discern. For today's youth the opportunity 
to live in a consumer-oriented society is new 
and exciting and has redefined, perhaps 
permanently, Chinese history and culture. 
For the older generations youthful consumer 


patterns are too hedonistic and present a 
threat and challenge to the traditional values 
that have allowed Chinese civilization to 
retain its place of enduring glory for some 
3000 years. 

Since the mid-1970's when I first began 
doing field-based research in Formosa, I 
have notice a change that to many observers, 
both native and foreign, seems to have gone 
undetected: The Chinese people on Taiwan 
have dramatically shifted their dietary 
patterns. 

Food and its proper preparations have 
always been an important part of Chinese 
culture. Years of experimentations with 
ingredients, spices, and cooking techniques 
give modern Taiwan the most outstanding 
collections of basic and exotic Chinese 
cuisine on earth. Hong Kong, though it has 
dishes that may be more esoteric than that 
found in Taiwan, does not have the fine 
selections and also the reasonable prices that 
can be offered in Formosa. 

It is suggested that every ycar the people 
of Taiwan spend enough moncy eating in. 
restaurants to pay for the building of a full, 
four-lane highway from one end of the island 
to the other, a distance of some 250 miles. 
The traditional Chinese greeting is not "How 
are you?, rather "Have you eaten yet?" If the 
answer is yes, that means the person is well 
and happy. 

The preparation of food, particularly for 
the evening meal, was in traditional China an 
arduous task. Time devoted to this task 
would consume much of the day, and women 
would have this duty as their main vocation. 
Good food and pleasant meals were symbols 
of a healthy family, good inter-generational 
relationships, and prosperity. 

Rapidly changing lifestyle and 
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Westernized attitudes, particularly in larger 
cities, is having a noticeable impact on the 
dietary and dining patterns of the people of 
Taiwan, particularly those under 35. 

Centuries of practice have created cuisine 
that brings beauty, health and flavor to the 
Chinese table. The use of super-heated oil 
assures that all items are germ-free when 
served, and the consumption of large 
amounts of tea, which can only be prepared 
by boiling water, guarantees a beverage free 
of pollutants. 

An industrialized society, where 
husbands and wives both work long hours, 
leads to major changes in traditions that had 
their provenance in agricultural life. Fast 
foods of the Western variety, prepackaged 
meats, fish, vegetables, fruits and caffeine- 
laden soft drinks, are replacing many 
traditional Chinese foods. Younger people 
today are as likely to have a "Big Mac" as to 
order a traditional noodle or rice dish. I 
asked my women students (1988) how many 
had been trained by their mothers or 
grandmothers in Chinese cooking. Of 
seventy asked, only ten indicated that they 
could prepare traditional Chinese meals. 
Women graduating from college no longer 
know the fundamentals of food preparation 
and Chinese cooking. The traditional 
Chinese dinner that includes all members of 
the grand-family is a rare occurrence in most 
households in Taiwan. 

Taipei, the largest and wealthiest city in 
Taiwan, has complete sections devoted to 
Western foods. Most hotels have a Western 
restaurant; and children, when given a 
choice, will frequently request that they be 
taken to an American junk-food restaurant. 

The introductions of Western foods and 
eating pattems is not, of itself, bad. It does 


show the intrusive ‘nature of western ideas 
and tastes. Taiwan was until recently a 
bastion of traditional Confucian values and 
Chinese traditions in art, life-style, education 
and cuisine. The change in culinary 
preferences suggest that other deeply held 
values are also being challenged. 

One negative result of the influx of 
Western foods into the dietary patterns of 
Chinese young people is obesity. Educators 
and physicians tell me that, until recently, 
children of Taiwan had no problems related 
to being overweight. (Approximately 30 
percent of American school children are 
overweight). Chinese food, with its absence 
of dairy products, soft drinks, candies, 
copious amounts of meat and its natural high 
fiber, fish, rice, and vegetables cooked in 
hot oils or boiled is naturally healthy food. 
Western items such as hamburgers, pizza, ice 
cream, cake, ad infinitum, are now included 
in the daily diet of many middle- and upper- 
class children. These foods are having a 
deleterious impact on health and physical 
fitness. 

Fat school-age children, a novel item on 
the traditional Chinese scene, are becoming 
commonplace. More threatening to the 
people of Taiwan is the change in the 
socialization and bonding processes that in 
the past accompanied traditional family 
dining. 

Taiwan's rapid development as an 
industrial giant has had a delcterious effect on 
the ecology of the island. Clean air, fresh, 
sweet, bubblig streams and unlittered beaches 
are almost impossible to find in modern 
Formosa. A decision was reached by the 
authorities of Taiwan in the early 1960's that 
economic development had to proceed rapidly 
and that environmental concerns would be 
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cared for only after the island was 
economically sophisticated. The cities of 
Taiwan today are crowded with cars, buses, 
trucks, and taxicabs. To be successful in 
Taiwan, families must live in or near city 
areas and as a consequence the ecology in 
which most individuals interact is urban and 
frequently polluted. This dramatic and 
unmeasurable change is a consequence of the 
transformation of Taiwan from an agricultural 
province, which it remained until the carly 
1960's, to a major center of industry, 
commerce, transportation, and finance. The 
Chinese family in Taiwan has also had to 
redefine its relationship to the environment. 
Prior to the industrial age, children could 
roam the countryside, wade throught rice 
paddies, ride on the backs of buffalo, and 
swim in the waters, the streams, the lakes, 
and the sea that are found throughout and 
around the island. This outlet for stress and 
anxiety, two characteristics that are found in 
more industrial societies, is no longer 
available to children of upwardly bound 
families. Parents whose lives were regulated 
by the seasons, who could be sure that the 
water they were drinking and the food that 
they were eating were healthful, now must be 
concemed because of the industrial pollutants 
that may invade their water supplies and their 
foods. Taiwan is making efforts through a 
variety of governmental agencies to deter the 
onslaught on the landscape, the pollution of 
the air, and the contamination of water 
supplies. However, industrial development 
to be successful must also continue to grow. 
A laissez-faire attitude towards ecological 
issues appears to be the position of the 
national government, which sees the defense 
of Taiwan, the material quality of life of the 
people of the island, and the relationship with 


other nations intimately tied to continued 
economic and industrial development. 

Most people living in Taiwan believe that 
the environment has become too heavily 
polluted. They believe that if the environ- 
ment continues to deteriorate their lives will 
be directly and adversely affected. When a 
survey was done of the people of Taipei by 
the United Daily News, a Chinese 
newspaper, on April 19, 1990, 94 percent of 
the respondents from the city of Taipei 
considered pollution to be a major problem. 
In Kaohsiung, the second largest city in 
Taiwan, 65 percent of the respondents 
considered environmental protection more 
important than continued economic growth. 
Kaohsiung is one of the most populated and 
polluted sections of southem Taiwan. When 
people throughout the island of Formosa 
were asked to choose between economic 
development and environmental cleanliness, 
55 percent favored a clean environment, 
while only 21 percent considered economic 
development to be more important. Ninety 
percent of all respondents to the United Daily 
News survey believe that the national 
government has an obligation to intervene to 
help purify the environment. ‘A majority of 
these people also expressed dissatisfaction 
with the government's performance in the 
area of ecology, conservation, and pollution 
control. The areas in which the greatest 
concerns were expressed were (1) air 
pollution, (2) garbage, (3) contaminated 
water, (4) advertising, and (5) noise. These 
figures would indicate that a significant 
majority of the people of Taiwan feel strongly 
about the need for Taiwan to reconsider its 
priorities and to place a clean environment 
ahead of continued hyperactive economic 
growth and development. 
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Chinese society is built on the notion that 
there should be a reciprocity of relationships. 
The Chinese word for this notion is guan-chi 
BEA. The best definition for guan-chi is 
reciprocity in human interactions. In 
traditional China, a man's ability to be 
successful in business, in the purchasing of 
land, and in numerous other economic 
endeavors was related to the circle of 
acquaintances with whom he interacted. 
Personal advantage would be gained when 
one had close relatives in high places. A 
man's upward mobility in China was, and to 
a degree still is, closely akin to his contacts 
throughout society. Hence if the individual 
has been able to make numerous contacts 
through his education, through his family 
activities, through membership in clubs, 
sporting associations, travel groups, or by 
way of marriage, he feels his potential is 
enhanced. 
undergraduate students attending universities 
in Taiwan. A majority felt that success in life 
was Closely related to academic achievement 
and hard work. This same group however, 
admitted that guan-chi, or being connected 
through a system of reciprocity, led to a 
lifetime of success and happiness. I have 
attempted to look at the notion of guan-chi or 
reciprocity in a mathematical model. 

It is obvious that a person's closest 
relatives — his parents, his brothers, his 
sisters — are the individuals from whom he 
receives his greatest support throughout life. 
If we could diagram the concept of guan-chi 
we would see a small circle in which the 
individual would appear. Extending from 
this small circle would be a progression of 
concentric circles. The first and innermost 


In 1987 I surveyed 100. 


group of circles would represent close family 
members and children; beyond that would be 
close friends, classmates, business 
associates. At the farthest circle would be 
those individuals with whom only a small 
amount of relational time was spent, such as 
taxi drivers, waiters at restaurants, those who 
would take care of your home, repair your 
automobile, adinfinitum. Taking this mathe- 
matical approach and attributing to each of 
these concentric circles a numerical power 
which when added together equals 100 
percent, shows diagrammatically the intensity 
of the relationship and the potential for guan- 
chi that existed. An example might be the 
relationship of brothers. In Chinese society 
while the father is alive this sibling 
relationship is very powerful. We might be 
able to attribute the number 20 to this 
relationship. The relationship between a 
father and son could be possibly a 30; the 
relationship between a man and his closest 
classmate might be given a 15. The total 
number in all a man's relationships would 
equal 100 percent. Hence each relationship 
that an individual has is ascribed a numerical 
weight, based on the importance of the 
relationship to the individual's economic, 
social, cultural, and political influence in the 
society. In traditional China, there was a 
clear-cut understanding of the relational 
setting for all people with whom a man 
would interact. It was fixed and would be 
copied from his father's interactions and 
passed on to his son. Modern Taiwan is the 
product of thousands of years of Chinese 
civilization modified only slightly by the 
Japanese occupational and socialization 
period from 1895 to 1945. This contem- 
porary society presents a complex socio- 
diagrammatic collection of relationships, in 
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that the average Chinese living in Taiwan is 
constantly interacting with not only those 
people who made possible the traditional core 
of his relationships but also a wide range of 
individuals who in traditional Chinese life 
would not be known. As a consequence the 
notion of relational behavior has had to be 
modified so as to conform to the reality of 
Taiwan's new economic and social order. 

The dilemma that exists is that younger 
Chinese people are attempting on the one 
hand to show propriety towards all of those 
who make up the concentric circles of the 
sociogram of which I have spoken. 
However, this increase in the number of 
people with whom a Chinese now has a 
relationship, be it his brother-in-law or his 
investment agent, has increased dramatically. 
It now becomes virtually impossible for the 
modem Chinese in Taiwan to exchange guan- 
chi with all of those with whom he must 
deal. Hence the relationship that exists 
between the Chinese in modem Taiwan and 
those people with whom he interacts may 
become dysfunctional in that the relationship 
has built into it an insurmountable conflict, 
basically the ideals of guan-chi and the 
pragmatic realities of dealing with hundreds 
of people on an average day. I have often felt 
that the reason Chinese seem to be so 
unconcerned about environmental issues, 
social welfare of the poor, and concerns for 
public agendas is that they are so consumed 
with the Confucian notion of caring for and 
nurturing those in the concentric circles 
closest to them that they simply do not have 
the energy or inclination to extend their 
efforts beyond this reference group. 

Western people often are more generous 
with strangers than they are with family 
members. The Chinese exhibit the opposite 


extreme. Westernized manners of living, 
particularly the nuclear-family, will challenge 
the traditional Chinese approach to 
relationships. The end of the extended- 
family may also mean an eclipsing of the 
traditional concept of reciprocity within the 
context of guan-chi. 

A major dilemma that faces women and 
men on Taiwan is related to the compulsory 
military service that men must accept 
normally after finishing their formal 
education. The average male college graduate 
is approximately 24 years old. This is two 
years older than the average American male 
college graduate and is related to the fact that 
youngsters start elementary school a year and 
a half to two years later than their American 
counterparts. While college graduates and 
high school graduates are fulfilling their 
military obligation of twenty months in the 


- national armed forces of Taiwan they are 


literally out of circulation. During this same 
period of time women of the same age group 
are involved with the social, cultural, and 
economic life of the cities and suburbs of 
Taiwan. Men are unable to remain in contact 


with classmates, with family relatives, and 


others who could help them in establishing 
their careers. Women of the same age group 
are able to prosper economically and socially. 
During this time of life most enduring male- 
female relationships begin. So many of the 
young men are unable to remain part of the 
social scene that the young women, who are 
eager to establish long term relationships that 
will lead to marriage, frequently gravitate 


- towards involvement with men older than 


themselves. Chinese men in their 30's are 
financially better off than young boys who 
have recently finished college and are in their 
obligatory military service period. Itis very 
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common for Chinese women in their mid 
20's to fall in love with and marry Chinese 
men in their 30's or even 40's. The 
economic security and the social status that 
the man slightly older in age can offer them 
and the fact that men of their own age (20-25) 
are frequently in the military and therefore 
have had their careers and their social 
development retarded by two years of 
military service, makes the selection process 
quite different today from that in traditional 
China. During the dynastic period and 
during that age in which agriculture was the 
dominant economy of the Chinese people in 
Taiwan, marriages were arranged by parents 
and brokers. Girls of 14, 15, and 16 would 
frequently be betrothed to men of about the 
Same age. The primary reason for this was 
that the collective economic matrix of the 
extended-family and the need for younger 
women to assist with family chores allowed 
marriage to occur significantly younger than 
in Europe and the United States. This 
phenomenon of women in their mid 20's 


marrying men significantly older does pose a’ 


major social concern in the average life 
expectancy of a Chinese man in Taiwan is 
about 70 years while the average life 
expectancy of the women of Taiwan is closer 
to 75 years. If a man is 40 when he marries 
and his wife is 25, this represents a 15-year 
spread at the time of marriage. If the wife 
Statistically will outlive her husband by 5 to 7 
years, this suggests that the period of. 
widowhood is generally over 20 years. 
Unless economic, health, and social care for 
widowed women is made available through 
governmental or private providers great 
hardship will befall the aged mothers and 
grandmothers in Taiwan society. 

Transition is confronting the Chinese 


family in Taiwan on many fronts. One of 
these is the new approach that 
industrialization, Westernization, and 
urbanization are bringing to the field of 
leisure and recreation for the Chinese family. 
Little is written about leisure and the Chinese 
experience, probably because the notion of 
leisure, free time, and vacationing is 
relatively new to the people of Taiwan and 
Asia. Until the last decade there was no 
word in the Chinese dictionary for leisure. 
The traditional Chinese view of leisure and 
free time has always been negative. It ws felt 
until recently that a person who was enjoying 
a vacation was in fact wasting time. The 
Chinese notion of work differs dramatically 
from the American view. Chinese have never 
clearly separated work and leisure; rather, as 
part of the work experience, time would be 
taken for meals, for resting, to greet relatives, 
to perform various ceremonial obligations 
such as caring for ancestral graves, and 
participating in the numerous holidays that fill 
the Chinese calendar. The concept of a 
separate period of time devoted purely to 
vacationing is alien to the Chinese 
experience. And only now that the Chinese 
family in Taiwan is in a period of transition 
and wealth do we see the vacation in which 
the family departs from its residence to spend 
enjoyable time together at either an ocean 
resort, a mountain park, or a lakeside villa, 
becoming part of the agenda. The 
explanation for the recent advent of the 
vacation is basically economic. 

Until recent times Chinese believed it was 
necessary to work at all free times in order to 
acquire the necessary wealth as assurance 
against periods of misfortune. The income of 
the average person in Taiwan in 1991 
surpassed $9,000 annually. This very high 
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income, plus the fact that Chinese families 
traditionally save upwards of 30 percent of 
“their earnings, has made Taiwan one of the 
richest societies in the world. It is quite 
logical that this new wealth would encourage 
the nuclear-family configuration to seek ways 
of recreating. Farm life provided the 
necessity to work year round and also 
contained built-in recreational activities. The 
extended- or grand-family with three to five 
generations and numerous brothers, 
grandchildren, children, aunts, and uncles 
living in the same compound had a certain 
dimension of recreation built into its fabric. 
The nuclear-family of today, as seen in the 
burgeoning cities of Taiwan, does not have 
built into it the recreational features that were 
found in farm life and at the extended-family 
compound. As a consequence, the nuclear- 
family with its wealth, its 40- to 48-hour 
workweek, and its access to good 
transportation has chosen the Western type 
vacation as a method of fostering family 
togetherness and social interaction. 

Physical activity modeled after Western 
athletic events are now very popular in 
Taiwan. Children who in bygone days 
would have gathered spontaneously at a 
riverside to go swimming or may have 
enjoyed roaming through the rice paddies and 
along the oceanside now are encouraged by 
their parents and by their schools to 
participate in individual and group sporting 
competitions. In doing this the children are 
isolated from their grandparents and parents, 
who have their own social outlets. The 
Western model of recreation, whereby a few 
families unrelated by blood rent a 


condominium, a beach house, or a mountain 
retreat together, has become quite popular in 
Taiwan. The most extreme transition from 
the type of Icisurely and recreational activity 
that was found in the extended-family during 
the more traditional days of China is the new 
private club which has in recent years become 
very popular on the island of Taiwan. 
Membership in these clubs is restricted and 
extremely expensive. After being admitted to 
one of these private clubs a person has a 
timeshare condominium at his dispossal for a 
predetermined number of days per year. 
Membership costs between $5,000 and 
$20,000. It is for a lifetime and it may be 
passed on or sold. The private club, and 
there are over 25 of these throughout the 
island, are normally located in scenic areas 
where other recreational facilities such as 
lakes, mountain trails, or beaches currently 
exist. What is interesting about the private 
club concept is that it is diametrically opposite 
to the traditional concept of recreation in 
Chinese family life, The private club is 
oriented to the nuclear-family or in some 
cases it is designed purely for a husband and 
wife to get away from the noise and pollution 
of the cities and the stressful interactions of 
business and family obligations. Leisure and 
recreation, as they are now being redefined, 
present to us an excellent example of the 
transitional nature of social life in Taiwan and 
of the dynamic changes that are taking place 
within the value system of the Chinese family 
on island China. 
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Conclusions and Observations 


"For the moment, maybe, the 
Westem impact has driven Confucius 
from his millennial throne; yet even if 
he has been officially deposed, the 
unconquerable sage is still contriving to 
govern where he no longer reigns... " 


Amold Toynbee 


The dramatic changes that have taken 
place in Chinese society in Taiwan over the 
last few decades have affected the Chinese 
family and its traditions. A majority of the 
households in modern Taiwan are nuclear in 
configuration. A small portion are stem, and 
except in the rural areas the extended-family 
has been eliminated as a viable economic and 
social force in Formosan society. Numerous 
factors have caused family change. Among 
the most important are urbanization, 
Westernization, industrialization, tech- 
nological developments and the need for 
Taiwan, for geopolitical purposes, to\adjust 
its economic system so that it might be 
competitive in the ‘world economy. 
Individualism, democracy, egalitarianism, 
and the relationship between women and men 
in Taiwan society have also brought about 
dramatic social, sociological and 
psychological changes in the people of the 
island who are seeking new patterns of 
family life and child rearing. To 
accommodate these consequential changes, 
parental authority, ancestor worship, 
arranged marriages, inferiority of girls and 
women, age hierarchy, and the emphasis on 
family life as a vehicle to have and raise 
children have all been demoted in their level 
of importance. In their place have come new 
configurations in relationships which have 


been discussed on the preceding pages. For 
many of the older values ooncerning family 
life that exist in Taiwan, most are being 
challenged by the new realities brought on by 
Taiwan's place in the industrial consumer- 
oriented world. Parents now delay having 
children in order that they may better integrate 
their lifestyles with Taiwan's economic 
system. A majority of all women in Taiwan 
have careers outside of their family; this is 
reflected in the huge growth of private day- 
care centers throughout ruban and suburban 
sections in Taiwan, and in more recent years 
the demand for public kindergartens in 
Taiwan. 

The Chinese family in modern Taiwan is 
no longer a self-sufficient social, cultural, 
and economic unit. Increased importance has 
in recent years been put on the family as a 
consuming unit. Religious life has become 
less important as a part of family life than in 
the past, and this is symbolized by the new 
architecture of housing units throughout 
Taiwan wherein there is no place for the 
traditional family altar. Education, which 
was always a family function and 
responsibility, now is vested in the authority 
of the government. Ancestor worship, which 
maintained a control over the younger 
members of the family and acculturated them 
into the valucs and mores, has decreased 
significantly. Younger people today in the 
highly competitive economic and tech- 
nological marketplace are able to move 
quickly up the ranks of employment. Age is 
no longer seen the virtue that it once was. 
The youth of Taiwan today, particularly those 
who have graduated from one of the 
prestigious universities on the island, are able 
to enter positions of authority and financial 
security superior to those that were available 
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to their parents or grandparents. Women 
have more legal and economic rights than in 
the past and their level of responsibility 
within the family and in the external world of 
employment has increased. This may be one 
of the causative factors in the increasing 
divorce rate among middle-class educated 
women. The Western notion of romantic 
love has become important. Happiness is 
seen as the most important goal of a marriage 
in modem society, whereas in the past the 
goals of a good marriage were to have chil- 
dren, maintain the family name, and provide 
an economic and social sanctuary for the 
aged. 

The Taiwan family today is more flexible 
“and more Westernized than ever before in 
Chinese history, and a greater degree of life 
styles are tolerated. Recreation has had to 
readjust from its traditional model found in 
the old Chinese extended-families to a new 
nuclear-family modality. Private clubs for 
fathers, mothers, and children have become 
very popular and symbolize the desire on the 
part of the nuclear-family to have social 
involvement external to in-laws, parents, 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles. A dilemma 
that faces the island of Formosa as it moves 
from an agricultural society to an industrial, 
consumer-oriented environment is ecology. 
The air and water of Taiwan have, by 
necessity of rapid development, become 
polluted. Noise pollution is rampant in the 
cities and stress. caused by ecological 
shortsightedness is having a deleterious effect 
on the health and well-being of many urban 
and suburban dwellers. 

Education, though it has had to 
accommodate new ideas and new teaching 
and learning strategies, has not changed as 
dramatically as have other external influences 


on the Chinese family in Taiwan. The 
educational system of the island attempts to 
balance tradition with innovation and is more 
of a conservative than innovative entity. 

From this short essay on the Chinese 
family in Taiwan in this period of transition, 
it can be concluded that numerous changes ` 
are occurring at a rapid pace. Though we in 
the West experienced these same dramatic 
transitions, they occurred over a relatively 
long period of history. The Chinese people 
on Taiwan are attempting to deal with the 
same barrage of changes in a short, 
compressed span of time. Whether Chinese 
civilization with its long history and its 
emphasis on Confucian conservatism and 
traditionalism can accommodate the 
numerous aforementioned challenges con- 
fronting it and whether the Chinese family 
will survive the onslaught of industriali- 
zation, consumerism, Westernization and 
other issues will be left for pundits, 
philosophers and theologians to discuss. 

Hu Shih, one of China's great contem- 
porary thinkers, made this observation: 


"It would surely be a great loss 
to mankind at large if the acceptance 
of this new civilization should take 
the form of abrupt displacement 
instead of organic assimilation, 
thereby causing the disappearance of 
the old civilization. The real 
problem, therefore, may be restated 
thus: How can we best assimilate 
modem civilization in such a manner 
as to make it congenial and 
congruous and continuous with the 
civilization of our own making?" 


—Hu Shih 
Development of the Logical Method 
in Ancient China (1922) 
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Interviews 


I was assisted by many people in developing this essay. Four stand out as being most 
helpful. they devoted numerous hours of interview time to me and made my 1990 trip to 
Taiwan academically rewarding: Dr. Hsieh, Kao-chiao, Professor of Sociology, National 
Chengchi University; Dr. Emily Shia-chun Miao, Vice President and Professor, Youth 
Welfare, Chinese Culture University; Dr. Pei-jung Peggy Lin, Chair/Professor, Early 
Childhood Education, Taipei Municipal Teachers College, Taipei; Dr. Kuo, Jing-Houng, 
Associate Professor, Child Welfare, Chinese Culture University. 

Without the efforts and concern of these distinguished scholars 1 would not have been able 
to begin to understand the dynamic nature of change that is confronting modern Taiwan. 

I also received important information from my students at Tunghai University and from 
Chinese scholars, students and laymen throughout the island. 


Two Translators Who Helped Change 
Chinese Thinking 


C. Y. Hsu. GRIER) 


Talented translators are Yen and Lin 

With hundred story books to rouse 
the world. 

God's light shines after kalpas had 
unfurled. 

Whc cares for Ch'ü Yüan's 
wandering chant and din? 

Love lore of T'ang times often 
evokes grief. 

Europe's romances make a poignant 
leaf. 

Cheng's verse, handwriting and 

painting are best. 

I view them, wind or rain, with deep 

interest. 


SIC METH BERK > 
ARRUE Ù e 
BR BEES > 
HEBER ATT ? 
BARBARA > 
欧 俗 风流 所 人 深 。 
PARRER. 
HAAR E SS o 


(The poem printed above was written 
by K'ang Yu-wei RAA (1858- 


1937), scholar and leader of the. 


Hundred-Day Reform Movement in 
1898. on a painting of his Ten 
Thousand Trees Thatched Hall 
万 木 草堂 by Lin Shu in 1912. In this 


poem he praises Yen Fu and Lin Shu 
as the two most outstanding 
translators of the time. Cheng Chüan 
Are (L.A.D. 737), poet, calligrapher 
and painter and friend of Li Po #4 
and Tu Fu 杜甫 , excelled in poetry, 
calligraphy and painting. Emperor 
Ming Huang 唐 明 皇 (r.A.D. 712- 
755) called him "Cheng Chüan of the 
Three Excellences" Syg-—£8 ) 


Most translators are unsung heroes. Not 
so with two Chinese translators at the tum of 
the century — Yen Fu # (1854-1921) and 
Lin Shu kkf (1852-1924) — who won credit 
and fame for their translations and 
commentaries and were lauded as foremost 
translators in their own right and in initiating 
changes in Chinese thinking from 
conservatism to modernism. l 

Their translations appeared after China's 
defeat in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894, 
Germany's occupation of Kiaochow Bay in 
1897, the fall of Peking to the Eight Allied 
Powers in the Boxer Uprising in 1900 and 
the bombardment by Western warships of 
China's seaports to force her to open her 
door to foreign trade. China's weakness and 
backwardness were starkly disclosed. The 
Ch'ing government had realized the need for 
reforms to cope with the emergency and to 
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save China from being overrun or divided up 
by the foreign powers but it did not know 
exactly how. The most enlightened policy at 
the time was put up by Viceroy Chang Chih- 
tung 5:28 (1837-1909), whose slogan was: 
“Chinese learning is the basis and Western 
learning for utilization." 中 学 需 体 西学 需 用 
Chang and his followers, then dubbed the 
"Foreign Affairs Clique" 洋务 派 proposed 
manufacture of modern arms, building of 
warships, training of a new army and a new 
navy, construction of railways, mining, etc. 
but they insisted upon maintaining the 
monarchy and upholding China's cultural and 
ethical systems. They did not see the 
inefficacy of halfway measures and the 
conflict between conservatism . and 
modernism. Upon his return to China in 
1899 from nearly two and half years’ study 
in England Yen Fu criticized the theory of 
Chinese learning as basis and Western 
learning for utilization as impractical, 
drawing this analogy: “The heavyset body of 
an ox is good for carrying a heavy load; the 
slim body of a horse is good for running a 
great distance. I have never heard of using 
an ox's body to attain the speed of a horse. 
Therefore I say Chinese learning has its basis 
and utilization and so does Western 
learning."? He meant that mixing them 
would not bring satisfactory results. He 
boldly proposed total Westernization for 
Chinese. This was, of course, a stunning jolt 
to Chinese conservatives. _ 

“But the books such as T..H. Huxley's 
Evolution and Ethics, Adam Smith's An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 


Wealth of Nations, Herbert Spencer's Study 


of Sociology, John Stuart Mill's On Liberty 
and A System of Logic, E. Jenks's A 
History of Politics and C.L.S. 


Montesquieu's De l'Esprit des lois which he 


“translated with meticulous care with an eye 


on reform and change of Chinese thinking 
exercised a tremendous influence upon the 
scholars and intellectuals. In order to win 
their attention and interest he translated these 
Western books in elegant and resonant 
classical Chinese much like the writings of 
the philosophers and thinkers of the pre- 
Ch'in period and the essayists of the T'ang 
and Sung eras. Some of his translations such 
as Introduction I to T. H. Huxley's Evolution 
and Ethics read even better than the 
originals. 

In 1898 he published his translation of 
Huxley's Evolution and Ethics under the 
Chinese title T'ien Yen Lun 天 演 论 . This 
first translation by him created a great impact 
upon the thinking of the Chinese and 
awakened them to the danger of foreign 
domination of the nation. It introduced the 
Darwinian theory of evolution involving the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest. It opened the eyes of his fellow- 
countrymen to the weaknesses of traditional 
Chinese culture, the inadequacy, inefficiency 
and corruption of the monarchical 
government and the imminent danger China 
was facing from the foreign powers. The 
Chinese, he said, were going the way of the 
Indians who had been subjugated and ruled 
by the British and they were greatly 
humiliated in the war with Japan, a small 
nation, who had sought culture from China 
during the T'ang period (A.D. 618-906) but 
had been modemized in the Meiji period 
(1868-1912) by adopting Western ways and 
now became a power in Asia. His emphasis 
upon the principle of struggle for existence 
gave hope to his fellow-countrymen that they 
need not be forever dominated and coerced 
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by the Westem powers but if they struggled 
to reform and modemize, they would be able 
to fight off Western encroachment and 
become strong and prosperous. He even 
proposed to "triumph over Heaven" as a 
strategy to ward off natural selection. 

Chinese scholars who read his translation 
of Evolution and Ethics were deeply 
impressed with the theories of evolution, 
natural selection, struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest expounded therein for 
these things were not talked about by their 
sages and are not found in their classics. But 
Yen Fu in emphasizing the importance of 
these Western theories compared them to the 
Book of Changes and the Spring and Autumn 
Annals which they knew and prized as the 
highest knowledge and wisdom. 

To cope with the national emergency he 
advanced the slogan: "Self-strengthening and 
Racial Preservation". 自强 保 种 In an article 
on "On Being Strong" [3% he emphasized 
that an individual prizes freedom and a nation 
prizes sovereignty." Freedom is an incentive 
to an individual's effort at an enterprise or at 
national salvation. The autocratic Ch'ing 
government gave its subjects no freedom but 
used them as slaves. In addressing the 
Government the commoners and officials 
referred to themselves literally and 
unabashfully "slaves". Yen Fu's emphasis 
upon sovereignty for the nation was an 
antidote to foreign domination or coercion. 
"With freedom and equality," he said, "the 
people will foresake taboos, superstitions and 
inhibitions and remove irrelevances. One 
will be able to execute one's will and speaks 
one's mind. There is no barrier between the 
higher and the lower. The sovereign is not 
overly exalted and the subjects are not 
servile. And they unite as one entity."? With 


freedom for the citizens democracy works. 

Yen Fu emphasized that a nation should 
not only be strong but also economically 
sound. In 1897 he translated An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations or Wealth of Nations for short by 
Adam Smith (1723-1790), British economist, 
and published it in Shanghai 1901-2. In a 
preface the eminent Chinese classical scholar 
Wu Ju-lun Rx% (1840-1903), in 
emphasizing the importance of translating the 
book, points out that Chinese scholars 
disdained the talk of profits and the official 
circles emphasized agriculture but slighted 
trade. These erroneous attitudes were 
hindrances to the development of national 
economy and the state's financial 
administration. The book discusses labor, 
production and distribution, the nature of 
wealth, savings and their uses, political 
economy, state revenue, etc. Yen Fu said 
that peace and order is built upon an equitable 
distribution of wealth. When in a nation 
there are people who are extremely rich and 
others who are extremely poor, this condition 
will breed discontent and unrest. Referring 
to the inequitable distribution of wealth in 
China, he quotes the Chinese proverbial 
saying: "The rich possess vast paddy fields; 
the poor have no ground to stand on literally 
to stick an awl in. The rich spurn rice and 
meat; the poor eat chaff and husks."^ 
BARREN > BER SERA > 
SUE IRR o 

He proposed three administrative 
policies: to promote people's health, to 
develop people's intelligence and to renovate 
people's morality. He pointed out that 
opium-smoking and footbinding for women 
undermined people's health and should be 
eradicated without delay. He said that 
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soldiers need to have a strong physic to use 
modern arms and cannons. To develop 
people's intelligence he insisted upon the 
introduction of Western studies and the 
abolition of the eight-legged essays for 
scholars wasted their valuable time in 
mastering the technique of this form of 
composition to the neglect of the acquirement 
of true learning. Regarding the renovation of 
people's morality, he proposed the cultivation 
of people's patriotism. When people have 
the patriotic fervor, they will be united in 
their efforts for national reconstruction and 
against foreign encroachment. 

Yen Fu severely criticized the competitive 
civil service examinations held periodically 
by the Government for the purpose of 
selecting persons for official appointments. 
The candidates were required to write eight- 
legged compositions, a highly stylized and 
formalized form of writing. The Government 
encouraged the youths to devote their time to 
the study of classics, the technique of the 
eight-legged composition and other 
requirements of the competitive 
examinations. Their efforts devolved around 
the pursuit of justice and reason HE , 
analytical study and .stylish writing. The 
reward that the Government dangled before 
the eyes of the candidates were appointments 
to official positions. But the successful 
candidates in these examinations might be 
expert in writing the eight-legged 
composition but incompetent and 
inexperienced in managing public affairs 
when they were in responsible positions. 

Yen Fu pointed out three major 
pernicious effects of the competitive civil 
service examinations: curtailment of 
intelligence, breeding of irregularities and 
unlawful practices and fostering of 


unproductive  idlers. Competitive 
examinations and eight-legged writing made 
thinking stereotyped, not creative. Students 
were taught to learn by rote; they knew not to 
think for themselves. The mind in bondage 
had no chance to develop but deteriorate 
steadily. Limited successful candidacy led 
candidates or their relatives in helping them, 
to turn to bribery, dishonesty, substitution, 
personal influence or personal relationship, 
and other irregularities to secure the few 
winning places. Candidates who devoted all 
their time to preparations for the competitive 
examinations were unproductive idlers and 
parasites of society. In contrast, farmers, 
traders, workers and members of every other 
calling in Western society were productive 
and contributed to the wealth and well-being 
of the nation. 

Yen Fu thought that the key to Western 
learning was the Western languages. He 
objected to the practice in schools of teaching 
Western learning in Chinese. Western 
science should especially be learned in 
Western languages to assure accuracy and 
avoid misunderstanding. Translation as he 
was then engaged in to help his fellow- 
countrymen who knew no Wester language, 
was but a stop-gap measure. 

He emphasized methodology in acquiring 
Western learning and translated J. S. Mill's A 
System of Logic and W. S. Jevons's Primer 
of Logic, introducing especially the inductive 
and deductive methods to acquire Western 
learning. These methods also help to analyze 
Chinese learning and see where it succeeds 
and where it fails. 

Yen Fu proposed that Western leaming 
be taught in schools as the first step to make 
China strong and prosperous. He said that 
the key to Western learning was "to expel 
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falschood and pursue truth in academic 
studies" and “to foresake private interests and 
promote public interests in judicial and civil 
administration." He said that to make China 
strong and prosperous it was not enough to 
have machinery, modem arms and warships 
but Western government, social organization, 
economy and finance, natural science and 
medicine, the concepts of freedom and 
equality, etc. should be taken into 
consideration and adopted. He called his 
fellow-countrymen's attention to the fact that 
modern foreigners were no longer barbarians 
whom their ancestors looked down upon in 
ancient times but who were far advanced in 
science and culture. To the Chinese 
conservatives he said that if they wanted 
modern culture, they could not be antiforeign 
and if they were, they would just be closing 
their doors to modern science and culture. 
Yen Fu proposed government by law in 
contrast to China's government by persons. 
He translated De l'Esprit des lois by Charles 
Louis de Secondat, Baron de la Bride et de 
Montesquieue (1689-1775), eminent French 
jurist, (1748; English translation The Spirit of 
Law, 1750) and published his translation in 
Chinese in 1905 to introduce the Western 
systems cf government and law. Written in 
brilliant style, Montesquieue's book is a 
‘comparative study of three types of 
government, republic, monarchy and 
despotism. It is considered to be one of the 
most important political studies, and its far- 
reaching impact is to be found in the 
formation of the American Constitution. Yen 
Fu made also a brilliant translation that 
influenced the thinking of Chinese politicians 
and scholars. He pointedly declared that in 
China law was “nothing but crime 
punishment to restrain the officials and 


people whereas the sovereign is above law 
who can enforce or change the law at his will 
but is not subject to it. In the West, law 
guarantees political rights and equality but in 
China law is used only for supervision. The 
former guarantees a democratic government 
but the latter often turns the sovereign's 
government into an autocracy. In Western 
nations with constitutional government both 
the ruler and the ruled have rights but in 
China in time of peace the ruler and the ruled 
are like father and sons but in time of 
disturbance like master and slaves for then 
the ruler has rights but the ruled have no 
rights."7 | 

Yen Fu was bitterly against China's 
autocracy. He said that since the Ch'in 
dynasty, all rulers had been "great deceivers 
and plunderers,” or "great robbers who had 
stolen the country." He called the people "the 
true masters on Earth and under Heaven." 
Most of the rulers, he said, "thwarted the 
people's talents" "dissipated the people's 
strength,” and "degraded the people's 
morality", and made them "weak and stupid," 
often "inattentive" and "incapable."5 He 
advocated constitutional monarchy and was 
against the republican form of government 
for he thought the Chinese people were then 
not enlightened enough nor politically ready 
for it. 

Yen Fu had penetrating insight into 
Chinese and Western cultures. Discussing 
the differences between the two cultures, he 
said: "I have remarked about the 
irreconciliable differences between Chinese 
and Westem cultures: The Chinese are partial 
to antiquity and prejudiced against modernity 
whereas the Westerners strive for the present 
to excel the past. The Chinese consider the 
rotation of peace and disturbance and of rise 
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and decline as a natural cycle ordained by . 


Heaven whereas the Westerners progress day 
by day and after rise, they would not accept 
decline and after the inception of peace, they 
would not tolerate disturbance. These are 
their highest principles in both academic 
studies and political administration."9 

Since the Chinese had high respect for 
antiquity, they thought ancient laws, 
traditional systems, political administration 
and education were worthy institutions and 
posterity need only adhere to them. On the 
contrary, the Westerners had high regard for 
the present. They strove for progress and in 
order to make progress they had to break 
down the restraints and inhibitions of the 
past. Toward this end they advocated 
freedom. However, without equality 
freedom is not complete but fractured. They 
therefore demanded equality to go side by 
side with freedom. Since the Chinese were 
conservative, they did not want to strike 
down everything of the ancient age and they 
did not feel the need for freedom. Nor did 
they feel the need for equality as they 
considered the existence of classes as natural. 
Since freedom and equality prevailed in the 
West, people's rights were highly developed. 
On the other hand, since the Chinese did not 
feel the need for freedom and equality, they 
did not feel the need for political rights either, 
Yen Fu said. 

He also said that the Chinese were 
fascinated by their ancestors’ achievements 
but failed to struggle for advancement 
themselves. The Westerners were not 
inhibited by their ancestors’ doings but 
persisted in driving forward. The Chinese 
often lamented the present was inferior to the 
past and the world was going backward. The 
Westerners, however, thought that antiquity 


was inferior to modernity and the world was 
progressing. The Chinese liked to follow 
time-honored rules and practices whereas the 
Westerners liked to introduce reforms and 
make things new. 

The Chinese reluctance to grow and 
progress was caused by their lethargy. In 
their view, the world's production was after 
all limited whereas the people's desire was 
unlimited. Conflict over the possession of 
material would inevitably break out. To 
prevent conflict the Chinese sages taught the 
people to feel contented with simplicity and 
crudity. They also taught them to be faithful 
and tolerant. The Westerners, on the 
contrary, strove daily for development and 
innovation; they tried to surpass their 
forefathers in intelligence and creativity, Yen 
Fu said. 

The Chinese, Yen Fu further pointed out, 
emphasized the Three Bonds (between 
sovereign and subject, father and son, and 
husband and wife), but the Westerners 
stressed the people's equality. The Chinese 
respected kinship but the Westerners 
respected integrity. Chinese sovereigns ruled 
by the principle of filial piety but Western 
leaders governed in the interest of the public. 
The Chinese respected the sovereign but the 
Westerners placed the people first. The 
Chinese had many inhibitions and taboos but 
the Westerners were prone to criticism. The 
Chinese limited their expenditures but the 
Westemers developed their resources. The 
Chinese advocated simplicity and crudeness 
but the Westerners preferred expensive 
enjoyment. The Chinese were humble and 
self-debasing but the Westerners were self- 
advertising and self-assertive. The Chinese 
were proud of their wide knowledge but the 
Westemers liked to know things new. The 
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Chinese believed that misfortune and 
disasters were ordained by Heaven but the 
Westerners tried to avert or cope with them 
with their own efforts. 

Assessing Yen Fu's influence upon 
Chinese intellectuals Liang Ch'i-ch'iao said, 
"Among returned students Yen Fu is the first 
to influence the Chinese intellectual class."!° 
Ts'ai Yüan-p'ei EH (1868-1940), 
Chancellor of Peking University, also said, 
"During the past fifty years (from the 11th 
year of the reign period of Emperor Tung 
Chih of the Ch'ing dynasty or 1872) Yen Fu 
of Houkuan Æ% , now Foochow, is the first 
person who introduced Western philosophy 
to China." 

Yen Fu set an example for translating 
treatises on modern social science and 
philosophy. He chose to translate in classical 
Chinese of pre-Ch'in and Han times. 
Toward this end he has been criticized for 
using too difficult a language as 
contemporary Chinese feel more at ease 
reading translations in pai-hua 白话 or 
vernacular but he succeeded in winning by 
classical Chinese the attention and admiration 
of the intelligentsia of his time. 

Defending his way of translation against 
criticism of its being in difficult classical 
language, he said in a letter to Liang Chii- 
ch'iao on his translation of Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations: "With regard to the 
difference of style of ancient translations, an 
illustration is the translation of Buddhist 
sutras. But criteria of translation and 
technical terms should first be laid down to 
help the reader's understanding. If a 
contemporary translator does not lay down 
his eriteria of translation and technical terms 
and rashly go about translating a Western 
language with its peculiarities, will his reader 


understand his translation? Hardly. On the 
other hand, if the transiation is done in the 
vulgar language for the convenience of the 
uneducated, this will damage the original text 
and not to be considered as revolutionary. 
What I am translating is a book on profound 
theories and philosophy which is not for the 
benefit of young pupils. I expect readers 
well-versed in Chinese classics to read it. 
Anyone who has not read Chinese classics 
but hopes to understand my translation is 
making a mistake. I should not be held 
responsible .... It has been said that fine 
music is not for everyone's ears, fine art not 
for everyone's eyes and elegant language not 
the appreciation of the vulgar one. Not that I 
don't want everyone to appreciate such but 
that it is impossible to do so."!? 

Unlike Yen Fu who translated foreign 
books with the expressed purpose of 
introducing Western culture and science to 
Chinese and changing Chinese conservative 
thinking, Lin Shu, his contemporary and 
fellow-Fukienese, who knew no foreign 
language, stumbled into translation 
accidentally and had no preconceived 
intention to introduce Western life and culture 
to his fellow-countrymen. On March 6, 1897 
his wife née Liu Chiung-chih HZ passed 
away in Foochow. He was aggrieved and 
disconcerted. In the summer his friend Wang 
Shou-chang EXE , a returned student from 
Paris, proposed to translate with him La 
Dame aux camélias (1848) by Alexandre 
Dumas, fils (1824-1895) to beguile time. 
Wang narrated the story orally and Lin 
translated it in classical Chinese. La Deme 
aux camélias is a play but Lin translated it as 
a novel. A fast translator, he followed 
Wang's oral narration with his writing brush 
speedily. When Wang finished narrating a 
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passage, his pen also came to a halt at that 
point. The novel published in Foochow in 
February, 1899 in wood-block printing, was 
an instant success. It became the best-seller, 
being read by old and young, men and 
women, throughout China. 

A prolific translator, Lin Shu translated a 
total of 163 fictional works by 98 authors 
from Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Russia, Germany, Belgium, Japan, 
Switzerland, Greece, Spain and Norway. 
Among the famous authors and works are 
Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, Henry VI 
and Julius Caesar by William Shakespeare 
(1564-1616); Robinson Crusoe and Farther 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe by Daniel 
Defoe (1660?-1731); Gulliver's Travels by 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745); A Journey from 
This World to the Next by Henry Fielding 
(1707-1754); Tales from Shakespeare by 
Charles Lamb (1775-1834) and Mary Lamb 
(1764-1847); Ivanhoe, The Talisman, and 
The Betrothed by Sir Walter Scott (1771- 
1832); The Old Curiosity Shop, David 
Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby and Dombey and Son by Charles 
Dickens; New Arabian Nights by Robert 
Louis Stevenson (1850-1894); The Sketch 
Book, The Alhambra and Tales of a Traveler 
by Washington Irving (1785-1859); Uncle 
Tom's Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(1811-1896); The Gentle Grafter by O. 
Henry (1862-1910); Adieu, etc. by Honore 
de Balzac (1799-1850); Quatre-vingt-treize 
by Victor Hugo (1802-1885); Le Chevalier 
de Maison-Rouge and Une Fille du Regent 
by Alexandre Duman, pere (1802-1870); la 
Dame aux camélias, Antonine, l'Affaire 
Clemenceau, Aventure de Quatre Femmes et 
d'un Perroqu and la Boite d'Argent by 
Alexandre Dumas, fils (1824-1895); Pecheur 


d'Islande by Pierre Loti (1850-1923); 
Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, The Death of 
Ivan Ilyitch, Lucerne, The Kreutzer Sonata, 
Domestic Happiness, A Morning of a Landed 
Proprietor, Two Hussars, À Prisoner of the 
Caucasus, Memoirs of a Marker, Albert and 
Three Deaths by Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910); 
Aesop's Fables; Don Quixote de la Mancha 
by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (1547- 
1616); and Ghosts by Henrik Ibsen (1828- 
1906). Translations of 18 other works were 
never published. 

As Lin Shu could not read books in 
foreign languages, he left the choice of works 
for translation to the oral narrators. He 
translated whatever they chose for him. But 
as many of his collaborators were not well- 
versed in Western literature, they chose for 
him to translate mostly second-rate or third- 
rate works. He spent most of his time 
translating inferior works. About two-thirds 
of his translations were such works. Thus he 
translated 23 works by Henry Rider Haggard 
(1856-1925) and 23 works by Arthur W. 
Marchmont (1852-1923) which few people 
now read. He even translated Thirty More 
Famous Stories Retold by James Baldwin 
(1841-1925), which is a school textbook. 
He wasted a lot of his time and energy in 
translating such inferior works, which if 
directed to world literature, would have 
achieved far greater success. 

Regarding his unfamiliarity with any 
Western language, he once said: "I regret that 
I know no Western language and have to rely 
upon my friends' oral narration. As to the 
excellence of a Western language, I am 
unable to bring out."? On another occasion 
he said: "I regret very much that I don't 
know any Western language and have to 
rely upon my friends' oral narration (to do 
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my translation). I cannot bring out the 
excellence of a Western language. I therefore 
often urge the students in the classroom to 
pursue Western learning ... so that they can 
master both the old and the new and weld 
together the Chinese and the Western styles 
as Mr. Yen Chi-tao £ssti8 does."!* 

Describing his remarkable speed of 
translation, he said, "While listening with my 
ears, I chase after the words with my pen. 
The moment the voice stops, my pen stops 
too."15 BAe » BEALE o 

Not knowing any Western language nor 
the daily life and customs and manners of any 
Western nation, Lin Shu made in his 
translations many mistakes, inaccuracies, 
omissions, exaggerations, modifications and 
insertions of Chinese ways into Western life. 
He made no attempt to translate literally. His 
translations were rewritings in his modified 
but brilliant classical Chinese. 

Trarslating with lightning speed, he 
sometime inadvertently followed the Western 
form of construction as in the following line: 

RAIRE | “See SEE >” GIU 
44 » 5 章 ) Here he places "Mr." before the 
surname as irr English whereas in Chinese it 
should come after the surname. 

Another ludicrous translation is the 
following: 

FFA SRB (room) T e 
Here Lin Shu takes the literal sense of 
"room" whereas it means "space." 

Following are two more ludicruous 
translations: 

RAFINHA (shake) 我 的 手 。 

What it means is: 他 热烈 地 和 我 握手 。 

REA (dear) RATE ° 
What "dear" here means is "expensive" XE 
and I cannot afford it. 

In spite of the many unjustified 


omissions and ludicrous errors, Lin Shu's 
translations in flowing and graphic narrative 
classical language won a wide readership to 
Western literature in general and fiction in 
particular. Published periodically by 
Commercial Press, the leading publishing 
house in China then, they became popular 
reading and best-sellers in the 1910s and 
1920s. 

The influence of Lin Shu's translations 
was three-fold: 

First, they served for the Chinese as a 
window upon Western life and culture. For 
milleniums China had dealt with barbarian 
tribes beyond its borders, who were warlike 
but culturally backward. The Chinese were 
very proud of their own culture, being 
superior to the way of life of the barbarian 
hordes. Though often harassed and attacked 
by the barbarian hordes, the Chinese were 
able to change and assimilate them with their 
high culture. Even the warlike Mongol 
conquerors were softened and assimilated by 
Chinese culture in the course of time. And so 
when British, French, American and other 
foreign warships blasted open China's doors 
for trade in the Ch'ing period, the Chinese 
thought that they excelled only in modem 
arms and machinery but looked down upon 
their way of life and thinking as yet in the 
barbarian mould. The mandarins called the 
British, French, American, Dutch and other 
foreigners yi jen SEA (barbarians). 

But Lin Shu's translations informed the 
Chinese that these modem foreigners were 
different from the ignorant and roughnecked 
barbarian tribesmen in history, that they 
excelled not only in modem arms and 
machinery but also in philosophy, literature, 
arts and cradts, government and law and 
other aspects of culture, that their society was 
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well-organized and managed with 
administrative, social, medical and welfare 
services and that their daily life was carried 
on orderly and in accordance with law. His 
translation of la Dame aux camelias points up 
the importance of love between a man and a 
woman. Chinese ethics taught that husband 
and wife should "respect each other as 
guests" but never talked of love between 
them, though it developed subconsciously 
between them after marriage. After reading 
Lin Shu's translations, the Chinese realized 
that the modern foreign nations excelled not 
only in arms and machinery but also in other 
aspects of culture. 

Secondly, for milleniums the Chinese 
had been proud. of their literature — poetry 
by Ch'ü Yüan MÆ, Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju 
司马 相 如 ，Yang Hsiung 38H, Ts'ao Ts'ao 
“3, Ts'ao Chih 曹植 , Li Po 李白 , Tu Fu 
杜甫 ,Li Hsiang-yin 252, Li Ho 22%, Su 
Tung-po 3x3, Li Yü 258, Li Ch'ing-chao 
李清照 and others, prose by Chia Yu HZ, 
Han Yu ###, Liu Chung-yüan 柳宗元 ， 
Ouyang Hsiu 欧阳 修 , Su Tung-po, Wang An- 
shih 王安石 and others, hsitories by Ssu-ma 
Chien 415%, Pan Ku 班固 , Ssu-ma Kuang 
司马 光 and others and drama by Kuan Han- 
ch'ing Bj, Wang Shih-pu EHH and 
others. But after reading Lin Shu's 
translations, they began to realize that there 
were great literature and great men of letters 
in the West too. They appreciated the works 
of William Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, 
Sir Walter Scott, Daniel Defoe, Washington 
Irving, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles 
Lamb, Jonathan Swift, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Henry Fielding, Alexandre 
Dumas, pere, Alexandre Dumas, fils, Honoré 
de Balzac, Pierre Loti, Victor Hugo, Leo 
Tolstoy, Aesop, Henrik Ibsen, Miguel de 


Cervantes Saavedra and others and thought 
them in some ways different and even better 
than the great Chinese writers. 

Third, the Chinese had traditionally : 
belittled fiction, calling it "small talk" 小 褒 . 
Authors of such great novels as The Dream 
of the Red Chamber #1488 , Chin P'ing Mei 
S38, and Water Margin 7kEH8 would not 
attach their names to their works as if feeling 
ashamed that they should have wasted their 
time writing "small talk" rather than essays 
on Tao and other high-sounding subjects. 
But Lin Shu's translations changed their 
belittlement of fiction and led them to 
consider it a great branch of literature. They 
began to see that a great novel like The Dream 
of the Red Chamber is no easier but perhaps 
more difficult to write than the History of the 
Former Han Dynasty, the Treatise on Salt 
and Iron or Rhapsodies on the Two Capitals 
WAA . They began to see imagination as a 
great creative force in literature which they 
had overlooked in the past. Chinese critics re- 
evaluated such novels as Water Margin and 
The Scholar SAH . Young writers set 
their hands to writing short stories, 
novelettes, and novels in the vernacular after 
the New Literary Movement of 1917 
launched by Dr. Hu Shih. 

Yen Fu, style Yu-ling XÆ and Chi-tao 
268 from Foochow, Fukien Province was 
born in 1953. His father Yen Chen-hsien 
MERA was a physician of herb medicine and 
was not well-off. In his boyhood he studied 
the Four Books 四 书 (Confucian Analects, 
The Great Learning, The Doctrine of the 
Mean and The Works of Mencius) and Five 
Classics (The Book of Poetry, The Book of 
History, The Book of Rites, The Book of 
Changes and The: Spring and Autumn 
Annals). When he was 14 (1867), his father 
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passed away. His mother made a living by 
needlework. He enrolled in the School of 
Navigation in Foochow established by the 
Minister of Naval Affairs Shen Po-chen 
wee (1820-1879), placing first in the 
entrance examinations. There he learned 
English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Astronomy and Navigation. He graduated in 
1871 and was commissioned to the Chien- 
wei & EX naval ship as a cadet and later 
transferred to the Yang-wei 扬威 on which he 
sailed to Nagasaki and Yokohama in Japan in 
1872 and to Formosa (now Taiwan) in 1874, 
to make a survey of the harbor. In 1876 he 
was sent to England to study Naval Science. 
Upon arrival in 1877 he entered a school at 
Portsmouth but later transferred to 
Greenwich Naval College where he studied 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics and Naval 
Science. 

While studying in England, he developed 
keen interest in the British political and 
judicial systems and the theories which lay 
behind them and devoted most of his time to 
studying them to the neglect of his practical 
training at sea. His eager research attracted 
the attention of Kuo Sung-t'ao 2 (1818- 
1891), the first Chinese Minister to Britain 
(and later to France too). Despite difference 
in age and rank, the two often held long 
discussions on the differences between the 
Chinese and British political systems. Kuo 
was favorably impressed with the young 
man's analytical views. 

After graduation at Greenwich Naval 
College in 1879, Yen Fu returned to China 
and taught for a year at the Foochow Naval 
Academy. In 1881 Li Hung-chang 李鸿章 
(1823-1901), Governor-General of Chihli 
(now Hopei), appointed him dean of the 
newly established Pei-yang Naval Academy 


in Tientsin. He, however, did not win Li's 
trust for his criticisms of China's weakness 
as reflected in the loss of the Ryukyu Islands 
to Japan incurred the distrust and ire of the 
official circles. Aspiring for a high 
government post to carry out his ideals of 
political reform, he sought advancement 
through the civil service examinations. In 
1885 he took the chü-jen $A examination in 
Fukien but failed it. He took it again in 1888 
and again in 1889 without success. As a 
consolatory gesture, Li Hung-chang 
promoted him successively to be Vice- 
Chancellor and Chancellor of the Peiyang 
Naval Academy. Dissatisfied that he had no 
real power or prestige nor any chance to carry 
out his ideals of political reforms, he made a 
fourth and final attempt at passing the chii-jen 
examination in 1893 but he was again 
disappointed. 

Frustrated at his failures in the 
examinations and stirred up by Japan's defeat 
of China in 1895, he turned his attention to 
writing on and publishing in that year his 
ideas of national reforms and salvation in 
four articles — "The Gravity of the World 
Crisis" iiz , "On Being Strong" 原 强 ， 
"On National Salvation" ka and 
"Refuting Han" 38 , which first appeared in 
the Tientsin newspaper Chih Pao W$% and 
were later reprinted in Shih-wu Pao 时 务 报 ， 
the reform journal in Shanghai edited by 
Liang Ch'i-ch'ao. In these articles he pointed 
out the causes for China's weakness and 
emphasized the importance of reform on the 
pattern of the West. He said that the strength 
of the West lay not in modern arms and 
machinery but in the realm of thought and 
knowledge. He criticized the conservatives 
for insistence upon preserving the old systém 
and for obstructing reforms. In the article 
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"Refuting Han" he severely criticized 
autocratic feudalism which Han Yi #& 
(A.D. 768-824), the great essayist of the 
T'ang dynasty, described in glowing terms. 
He said that the Emperors since Ch'in times 
were ‘great robbers" who enslaved and 
oppressed the people and amassed wealth and 
luxury for themselves. As the ancient saying 
goes, "he who stole a hook is to be executed 
but he who stole a country is to become a 
marquis." He quoted Mencius as saying: 
"The people are supreme. The state is of 
secondary importance. The sovereign is of 
least importance." He advocated freedom 
and self-government for the people. He said 
that if the people were given freedom and 
self-government, China would become 
strong and prosperous as the Western 
nations were then. Such views he expressed 
on the political situation then were frowned 
upon by the officials in power as too radical, 
incurring only their distrust and displeasure. 
Thus Viceroy Chang Chih-tung instructed his 
subordinate Tu Mei-chun REB to write an 
"Essay Refuting 'Refuting Han" 
3 (HR) E which is not very convincing 
and failed to rebut Yen Fu's arguments. 
However, Yen Fu was of the opinion that 
the Chinese people were not ready for self- 
govemment but need to go through a period 
of enlightenment. He set to work as an 
educator and intellectual publicist. In 1896 
he helped establish a Russian language 
school and the T'ung I School AB in 
Peking to teach Western learning. He also 
helped Liang Ch'i-ch'ao establish Shih-wu 
Pao in Shanghai. In 1897 in collaboration 
with Wang Hsiu-chih 王 修 植 and Hsia 
Tseng-yu #4 , both noted scholars and 
others, he founded two newspapers in 
Tientsin, Kuo Wen Pao @iBA%% , a daily and 


Kuo Wen Hui Pien WIER , a summary of 
news published every ten days. He wrote 
most of the editorials for Kuo Wen Pao. In 
1898 he wrote the "Ten-Thousand-Word 
Memorial to the Emperor" rm in 
which he urged the Emperor to make 
inspection tours inside China to win the 
people's support and visits abroad to cultivate 
friendly relations with other nations. In that 
year the Hundred-Day Reform Movement 
launched by K'ang Yu-wei HER (1858- 
1927) was in full swing. In September that 
year, as the movement was approaching it 
climax, Yen Fu was summoned for an 
audience with Emperor Kuang Hsii to get his 
views on reform. Shortly after the audience, 
the coup d'etat engineered by the Empress- 
Dowager Tz'u Hsi ## broke out. The 
reform movement was crushed. Emperor 
Kuang Hsü was imprisoned. K'ang Yu-wei 
and Liang Ch'i-ch'ao fled but T'an Shih-tung 
SR] and several other leaders were arrested 
and executed. Yen Fu's two newspapers 
Kuo-wen pao and Kuo-wen hui-pien were 
closed down after the coup. 

If 1898 was a tragic year for the 
reformers, it was a memorable one for Yen 
Fu for in that year he published T'ien-yen lun 
KR, his translation of T. H. Huxley's 
Evolution and Ethics which established him 
as a great translator, a thoughtful 
commentator and a stylistic writer. The 
translation is a rewriting of the original text 
and replete with commentaries and footnotes. 
It contains also an appreciative preface by the 
noted classical scholar Wu Ju-lun Sz i$ 
(1840-1903). Yen Fu also published in 1898 
the first volume of Adam Smith's An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations which he gave the Chinese title Yüan 
Fu HE (On Wealth). He completed the 
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translation in 1900. 

Between 1898 and 1900 Yen Fu 
translated John Stuart Mill's On Liberty. He 
interpreted liberty as the right to a free 
struggle for existence. He believed that 
liberty would contribute to the improvement 
of man's physical, moral and intellectual 
powers which would in his view contribute 
in tum to the wealth and strength of the state. 

In 1900 when the Boxer Uprising broke 
out in Chihli (now Hopei), he resigned as 
Chancellor of Peiyang Naval Academy in 
Tientsin and left for Shanghai where he 
sponsored the formation of a "Society for the 
Study of Logic". In 1901 he was appointed 
to the Board of Directors of Kaip'ing Mining 
Company and 1902 when Wu Ju-lun became 
dean of the faculty of the Imperial University 
of Peking, he appointed Yen Fu Director of 
the newly established Translation Bureau. 
He served until the winter of 1904 when he 
resigned. He was then sent to London to 
settle litigation for the Kaip'ing mines. After 
completing his mission, he visited France, 
Switzerland and Italy. Upon his return to 
Shanghai he helped Ma Liang KK (1840- 
1939), style Hsiang-po 相 伯 establish Fu-tan 
Academy at Woosung 与 淞 复旦 公 学 and 
served briefly as its principal. 

In 1903 Yen Fu published his translation 
of Herbert Spencer's Study of Sociology 
under the Chinese title Ch'un-hsüeh ssu-yen 
akta . His purpose of translating this 
book was to discredit the then current 
revolutionary propaganda. He supported 
Spencer's theory that the law of natural 
evolution determines the development of 
human societies and therefore believed that 
drastic political changes as advocated by the 
revolutionaries would only bring harm to the 
nation. In 1904 he published translations of 


Edward Jenks' A History of Politics under 
the Chinese title She-hui t'ung-ch'uan 
iti and Charles Louis Montesquieu's 
De l'Esprit des Lois under the Chinese title 
Fa-i 法 意 . In 1905 he translated John Stuart 
Mill's A System of Logic under the Chinese 
title Mu-le ming-hsüeh 381% and William 
S. Jevons’ Primer of Logic under the 
Chinese title Ming-hstieh ch'ien-shuo 
名 学 浅说 He lay great stress on logic which 
he believed to be the disciplinary basis of 
Western knowledge. 

In 1905 Yen Fu met Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 
London. During their conversation Yen Fu 
expressed his opposition to Dr. Sun's 
revolutionary movement. He insisted that the 
Chinese people were too backward both 
morally and intellectually to undergo radical 
changes immediately. The present task, he 
said, was to promote education to enlighten 
the people. Chinese society should be 
changed by evolution rather than by 
revolution. In the end Dr. Sun commented, 
“You are a thinker whereas I am a doer.” 16 
He meant that inspite of Yen Fu's opposition 
and concern he would proceed with his 
revolution. 

In 1906 En-ming A% , Governor of 
Anhwei, invited Yen Fu to be Superintendent 
of the Anhwei Academy. In 1907 when En- 
ming was assassinated in Anking by the 
revolutionary Hsu Hsi-ling k$ , he 
resigned his Superintendency and returned to 
Peking. In 1908 he was appointed by the 
Ministry of Education Chief Editor of the 
Bureau of Terminology which position he 
held until 1911. In 1910 he was awarded the 
chin-shih t+ degree by the ch'ing Govern- 
ment together with 19 other returned students 
of the earlier years, including Chan T'ien-you 
ERK (1861-1919), pioneer railroad builder. 
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Yen Fu was not happy when in 1912 the 
Republic of China was established after the 
overthrow of the Ch'ing Government. The 
political and social chaos bore out his 
judgment that the Chinese peoples were 
morally and intellectually yet unready for a 
republican form of government, being unable 
to exercise their political rights. He thought 
that a strong and powerful government was 
needed to keep peace and order and especially 
to rein in the militarists who were getting 
unruly and oppressive to the people. That 
may be why he turned to support Yuan Shih- 
K'ai 81 (1859-1916), Peiyang militarist 
and shrewd and ambitious politician, who 
succeeded Dr. Sun Yat-sen as President of 
the Republic in 1912 and who appeared able 
to keep the other militarists under control. 
He said of Yuan Shih-K'ai upon founding of 
the Republic, "Speaking today, who among 
members of the new and old cliques is more 
qualified to be President than Hangch'eng 
项 城 2" Y (Yüan's style) 

Yuan appointed him Chancellor of 
Peking University in 1912 and an adviser on 
legal and foreign affairs to the President's 
office in 1915. When Yuan launched his 
monarchical scheme in 1915, Yen Fu was a 
member of the Cheng-chih hui-i 政治 会 议 
(Political Council) and the Constitutional 
Conference. His name was listed among the 
"Six Gentlemen" !5 KAF of the Ch'ou-an 
hui E (Society for Planning Stability) 
that worked to install Yuan on the throne. 
Though he later claimed that Yang Tu 杨 度 
(1875-1931), leader of the Ch'ou-an hui, 
included his name on the list without his 
consent, he never openly repudiated the 
monarchical scheme. He did, however, 
refused Yuan's bribe of $40,000 (Chinese 
currency) to write an essay rebutting Liang 


Ch'i-ch'ao's article "How Strange Is the So- 
called Problem of the Form of State!" 
RATHI | which is a blistering attack 
on the monarchical scheme. After Yuan's 
death on June 6, 1916 and the collapse of the 
monarchical scheme, Yen Fu retired 
completely from his political career and grew 
increasingly pessimistic about the 
contemporary political situation. 

After 1916, Yen Fu turned gradually 
from a progressive thinker to a conservative 
one. Instead of advocating the absorption of 
Western culture as he did in his youthful 
days, he had increasing interest in antiquity, 
and proposed revival of the Chinese 
traditions of the pre-Ch'in period. As a 
measure to perpetuate the Chinese cultural 
heritage, he proposed to make it mandatory 
for students of all grades to study the 
Confucian classics which in his view would 
enable them to cultivate proper moral 
sentiments. In 1913 when the Confucian 
Society petitioned Parliament to declare 
Confucianism as state religion, he pledged 
his support. The First World War that broke 
out in 1914 shattered his admiration for and 
trust in Western culture. In 1918 he wrote: 
"In my old age I have seen with my own eyes 
the Republic during the last seven years and 
Europe in an unprecendented bloody war 
during the last four years. I feel that the 
evolution of the Western race during the last 
three hundred years has made them kill one 
another in the scramble for gains without any 
sense of shame. Today when I reconsider 
the doctrine of Confucius and Mencius, I 
think it is broad enough to cover Heaven and 
Earth and to benfit the whole world.” 2? 

These views ran contrary to the espousal 
of Science and Democracy advocated by the 
intellectuals such as Chen Tu-hsiu 陈独秀, Hu 
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Shih #934 , Chien Hsuan-tung gg , Lo 
Chia-lun ff and others of the May Fourth 
Movement. He opposed students' meddling 
in politics and adoption of the vernacular as 
vulgarization of the Chinese language. 

In 1920 he returned to his native town 
Foochow from Peking. He had contracted 
asthma for many years. He died on October 
27, 1921. In his will written on October 3, 
1921 he said inter alia: “China will not be 
conquered. Its old traditions may be modified 
but must never be abolished.” 2 

Yen Fu's contemporary translator Lin 
Shu, style Chin-nan $35 and alias Wei-lu 
EM and Leng-hung-sheng +44 (derived 
from the poetic line FERIA "Maple leaves 
fall upon the cold Wu River.”) was born in a 
businessman's family in Minhsien FAA (now 
Foochow), Fukien in 1852. His father Lin 
Yunhsi 8 was a salt merchant. On his 
journey to Chienning Æ% in west Fukien, his 
salt boat ran on a rock and sank. He lost all 
his capital and went to Formosa (now 
Taiwan) to start a new business. But he 
failed again and had not even traveling 
expenses to go home. At this time his family 
in Foochow became very pou? and had to 
depend upon the meager earning: from 
needlework by his wife and daughter for a 
living. On several occasions they had no 
money to buy food and had to starve. 

Lin Shu entered the village school at 
nine. At ll he began to study Chinese classics 
under a scholar Hsueh Tse-ko 薛 则 柯 . He 
had keen interest in the classical language and 
was very studious, reading day and night. 
He saved his pocket money to buy books. 
He painted a coffin with a man standing 
beside it on the wall in his bedroom and 
wrote this caption: FRIA » AHILARE "Study 
brings life. If you don't study, you'll get into 


the coffin." He likened study to the 
accumulation of grains to be consumed in 
time of famine. He also likened it to walking: 
If you continue to walk, you will eventually 
come to your destination. 

He noticed that his teacher was also very 
poor. One day he stole some rice from 
home, put it in a sock and brought it to the 
teacher. The teacher, however, was very 
angry about his theft and would not accept it 
but severly reprimanded him. 

In 1867 when he was 16, he went to 
Formosa to visit his father. While there, he 
did accounting for his father. In 1869 at 18 
he retumed to Foochow and married a girl 
née Liu Chiung-chih Hæ . His father-in- 
law Liu Yu-fen 8/52 , was a scholar and 
inculcated in him morals. In 1870 when he 
was 19, his grandfather, father and 
grandmother passed away successively. 
When his father fell ill, in accordance with 
old superstition he lighted incense-sticks in 
the courtyard and prav-d to Heaven that he be 
allowed to die on oehalf of his father. But 
his prayer was ineffectual and his father died. 
He was exhausted with study and work and 
overwhelmed wiht grief that he contracted 
tuberculosis. But he continued to study far 
imo the night, sitting at a desk beside his 
mother and elder sister doing needlework. In 
1872 at the age of 21 he began to teach at the 
village school. In 1874 at the age of 23 he 
learned painting with Ch'en Wen-tai 陈 文 台 . 
He used bird feathers to paint landscape. His 
tutor praised him for resorting to an 
innovative method. In 1881 at the age of 30 
he became a friend of Ch'en Yen 陈 衍 (1856- 
1937), poet. They took together the chu-jen 
BA examinations and both passed. They 
became friends for the rest of their lives. 
After Lin Shu's death, Ch'en Yen wrote his 
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biography. Also in 1881 Lin Shu formed a 
poetry society in Foochow with Ch'en Yen, 
Li Tsung-yen &5:E and Li Tsung-hsiang 
ERE, brothers, and Kao Feng-ch'i WEIK 
who also won the chu-jen degree that year, 
and others. - 

In 1883 at 32 he went to Peking to take 
the chin-shih examinations but failed. In 
August, 1884 the French warships in the 
Foochow harbor suddenly opened fire to 
attack the Chinese navy, sinking about a 
dozen naval vessels. Tso Tsung-t'ang ZRH 
was sent to Foochow as an Imperial Envoy to 
supervise military affairs. Lin Shu and his 
friend Chou Chang-keng MRE together 
came in front of Tso's entourage to submit a 
petition, accusing those in charge of 
negligence of duties. 

In 1887 his friend Wang Shao-san 王 灼 三 
died and his wife hanged herself in her room 
because of poverty. Lin Shu rushed in to 
save her. He raised $400 (Chinese currency) 
for her use and brought his friend's son 
Wang Yuan-lung -E;cüÉ home to bring him 
up and get him married. He also donated 
money for the wedding of his friend's third 
daughter. 

“In 1889 he went to Peking again to take 
the chin-shin examinations a second time but 
failed again. In the spring of 1892 he made a 
third attempt at the chin-shih examinations 
but failed a third time. He left Peking to 
return home by way of Hangchow. He 
toured the West Lake and composed some 
twenty poems. 

In 1894 Japan invaded Chosen (now 
Korea), then China's dependence. In this 
first Sino-Japanese War China was defeated 
and was forced to sign an agreement to cede 
to Japan the Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa 
and the Pescadores and to pay an indemnity 


of two hundred million taels of silver. Lin 
Shu, Ch'en Yen and Kao Feng-ch'i, then in 
Peking, together submitted a memorial to the 
Ch'ing Government, protesting Japan's 
annexation of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

In that year Lin Shu's mother née Ch'en 
Yung Bi passed away. When she was 
seriously ill, for nine. days in succession Lin 
Shu rose at dawn, lighted incensesticks in the 
courtyard and prayed on his way to the altar 
on Yüeh Wang Hill REH , asking that he be 
deprived of his chü-jen degree in exchange 
for his mother's recovery. After his mother's 
death, he stayed around her grave for sixty 
days and performed sacrificial rites tearfully 
every night. He was so exhausted that he 
fainted on several occasions. 

In 1897 when his wife née Liu Chiung- 
chih HRZ died, he was grievous and 
distraught. To alleviate his deep sorrow his 
friend Wang Shou-chang :Es& &, a returned 
student from France, suggested that he 
translate La Dame aux camélias, a play by 
Alexandre Dumas, fils from his (Wang's) 
oral narration. Lin Shu's translation as a 
novel of love was an instant success. Of this 
translation Yen Fu commented: 


UNE 
I RII E 


Alas! The tale of Dame Camelias 
Entrances all Chinese young beaux. 


The success of this translation launched him 
on a career of translating Western fiction and 
eradicated the Chinese traditional contempt 
for this genre of literature. Some critics 
compared La Dame aux camélias to The 

Dream of the Red Chamber, the most popular 
Chinese novel. 
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In 1900 when the Boxer Uprising broke 
out, Lin Shu was against the use of these 
unruly, ignorant and superstitious elements in 
anti-foreign activities. When the Allied 
forces entered Peking in the wake of the 
escape of the Empress-Dowager Tz'u Hsi 
3454 and Emperor Kuang Hsu 光 竺 to Sian, 
his good friends Po Fo 1438 and chung Fo 
4935, brothers, committed suicide in protest 
against the invasion by foreign troops. When 
the evil tidings reached Hangchow, Lin Shu 
was saddened and offered sacrifices to the 
martyrs. 

In 1901 he moved from Hangchow to 
Peking where he became lecturer at Chin T'ai 
College 金 台 书院 and dean at Wu Ch'eng 
Middle School 五 城 学 堂 .In this year he 
translated with the collaboration of Wei Yi 
& 5 Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's 
Cabin into Chinese as Hei-nu yu-t'ien lu 
黑 妈 吁 天 钞 . In a preface he warned his 
fellow-countrymen that they would fall into 
the same fate as the black slaves in American 
if they did not rise from weakness to 
strength. In 1902 he translated Aesop's 
Fables with the collaboration of Yen P'ei-nan 
Rss and Yen Ch'ü #38 . When Wu Ju- 
lun 吴广 给 the noted classical scholar, became 
dean of the faculty of the Imperial University 
京师 大 学 党 (later Peking University), he 
invited Lin Shu to join the University 
Translation Bureau，of which Yen Fu was 
Director. About 1905 he also: joined the 
faculty of Chinese literature, and in 1909 he 
became Dean of the School of Letters. 

On October 10, 1911 the Revolution 
broke out at Wuchang and quickly spread all 
over the country. The boy Emperor Pu Yi 
3 abdicated and Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
promulgated the founding of the Republic of 
China and assumed the Provisional 


Presidency in Nanking on January 1, 1912. 
Lin Shu took his family from Peking to 
Tientsin for refuge. He was saddened by the 
overthrow of the Ch'ing dynasty and noted: 
"What I heard and saw is not gratifying." He 
was determined to "live out his life as a chii- 
jen of the Ch'ing dynasty." 2 

On February 14, 1912 Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
resigned the Provisional Presidency and 
Yüan Shih-k'ai was elected to succeed him. 
Yüan, then in Peking, was urged to go to 
Nanking to assume the Provisional 
Presidency. But he was reluctant to leave 
Peking where he had command of his troops, 
and go to Nanking to be surrounded by the 
revolutionaries. He reportedly instigated 
troops under General T'sao Kun WE to 
mutiny and used this emergency as a pretext 
to cancel his trip to Nanking and assume the 
Provisional Presidency in Peking. When the 
mutiny broke out, Lin Shu happened to be in 
Little Heaven Restaurant 小 有 天 with Liu 
Kuan-hsiung 刘 冠 雄 who later became 
Minister of the Navy and Lin's nephew Kao 
Nien 42 . They had to pass the night in the 
restaurant because of disturbance in the 
street. When the disturbance died down he 
brought his family back to Peking from 
Tientsin. 

In his later years Lin Shu like Yen Fu 
turned to conservatism. He was opposed to 
the May Fourth Movement which advocated 
radical changes in the political, social, 
cultural, educational and other fields and was 
severely critical of the pai-hua (vemacular) 
movement sponsored by Hu Shih $538 , 
Ch'en Tu-hsiu 陈独秀 (1879-1942) and 
others. In 1917 Lin Shu was the first to 
write an article entitled "The Classical 
Language Should Not be Abolished" 
论 古 文 之 不 党 麻 in opposition to the pai-hua 
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movement. In this article he said inter alia: 
"We know that Latin should not be 
abolished. Similarly, Ssu-ma Ch'ien, Pan 
Ku, Han Yu and Liu Chung-yuan should not 
be abolished. I know the reason but cannot 
say why itis so. This is the weakness of a 
connoisseur of antiquity." 2 41T AITH » RJ 
Ry SE. GR > SOSA ARES o BRR ^ 798 
能 道 其 所 以 然 ， 此 则 哮 古 者 之 瘤 也 。This state- 
ment became the butt of ridicule by his 
opponents. I may point out here that like any 
other language the Chinese classical language 
is a means of communication. It certainly can 
be abolished or disused if it is found 
impractical. But it has developed into an art. 
As an art, it need not and cannot be 
abolished. You may not want to use it but its 
artistic value remains inspite of your 
rejection. Like calligraphy or sculpture or 
painting you need not touch it if you have no 
interest in it or find it too difficult to handle. 
But whoever has the aptitude or talent may 
pick it up and do a fine piece of work. Lin 
Shu by his indefatigable effort to study the 
Chinese classical language and practice 
writing it had mastered it as an art. Of 
course, he was reluctant to disuse it. 

In March 1919 Lin Shu published an 
open letter to Ts'ai Yüan-p'ei 蔡元培 (1868- 
1940), Chancellor of Peking University, 
charging the University with (1) 
overthrowing Confucius and Mencius and 
eradicating human relationships and bonds HE 
AZ EM and (2) discarding all classical 
books and using only the vernacular. 
BRAL > THLAR Xs Tsai Yüan-p'ei 
wrote a long letter in reply in the Peking 
University Journal, refuting his charges point 
by point. Concerning the first point, he 
asked whether Lin Shu had evidence of 
University's professors lecturing the students 


or publishing their views outside the 
University on overthrowing Confucius and 
Mencius and eradicating human relationships 
and bonds. He said that the only criticisms 
of Confucianism were found in La Jeunesse 
新 青年 pulished by Prof. Ch'en Tu-hsiu 
outside the University but these were in reply 
to the Confucian Society's attacks on modern 
theories. Hc disclosed that a Society for the 
Advancement of Morality was recently 
established at the University with two basic 
tenets: (1) to refrain from patronizing 
prostitutes and (2) to refrain from taking 
concubines. These tenets were not in 
contradiction to Chinese ethical and 
Confucian principles. 

As to Lin Shu's charge or "discarding all 
classical books and using only the 
vernacular", Ts'ai Yiian-p'ei said that this 
wasn't true either. The textbook used in the 
Chinese Course in the Preparatory Year 
consists of classical pieces, he pointed out. 

Winding up his long refutation against 
Lin Shu's charges, Ts'ai Yüan-p'ei said that 
he had two principles in running the 
University: (1) Freedom of Thought. 
Professors were allowed to lecture on 
contradictory theories and philosophies. (2) 
Professors were held responsible for their 
instruction but had freedom of speech and 
action outside the University. Thus one 
professor who still wore a queue and 
advocated restoration of the monarchy 
continued his tenure at the University because 
he taught English Literature which has 
nothing to do with politics. Another 
professor who was a supporter of Yiian 
Shih-k'ai's monarchical scheme was also 
allowed to continue to teach Chinese 
Classical Literature which has nothing to do 
whith his political views. | 
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Though Lin Shu had never held any 
official position during the Ch'ing dynasty 
and he won only the chii-jen degree in civil 
service. examinations, he was ever loyal to 


Ch'ing. From 1913 to 1922 he visited the . 


mausolemn of Emperor Kuang Hsii 11 times, 
offering sacrifices, to demonstrate his loyalty 
to Ch'ing. He wrote poems to commemorate 
each of his visits. In October, 1922 the 
deposed Emperor Pu Yi married. Lin Shu 
presented four glass panels with his paintings 
on them as a wedding gift. Pu Yi gave him 


in return a horizontal inscription tablet and: 


fabric for a robe and jacket. He accepted 
them with deep gratitude and recorded the 


event in these words: “Oh, this is the greatest 


glory for a cloth-wearing man. I won't 
forget Great Ch'ing as long as I live. If I die, 
I'll have this inscription on my tombstone. 
"Tomb of Lin Shu, Scholar of Ch'ing." 
Watek Æ This is to show that my life is 
closely lirked with Ch'ing."2 

On June 10, 1924 Lin Shu fell ill. He 
lingered until October 9, when he breathed 
his last at the age of 73. 

After his death, critics generally agreed 
that his conservative thinking in his later 
years in no way overshadowed his 
contributions (writings and translations) to 
Chinese literature. Thus Kuo Mo-jo 郭沫若 
(1893-1978) said: "Lin Chin-nan's 
translations of fiction were very popular at 
that time, being my avid reading material .... 
Several years ago when we fought for the use 
of pai-hua, Lin was, however, our 


opponent. Scathing criticisms were then 
leveled against him. But his literary position 
in history cannot be wiped out and his 
contributions to literature like Liang Jen- 
kung's REA (Jen-kung, style of Liang Ch'i- 
ch'ao) criticims on culture are representations 
of the revolutionary age and are constructive 
in nature."2 

Chou Tso-jen 周作 人 (1885-1966) said: 
"Frankly speaking, we know of foreign 
fiction largely through Lin's translations and 
began to have interest in foreign literature .... 
After the Literary Revolution, everybody has 
assumed the right and privilege to criticize 
Lin. But has there been anyone who has 
exerted as much effort as he in introducing 
Westem literature?"2 

Dr. Hu Shih Said: "Frankly speaking, 
Lin Shu's experiment in translating fiction in 
classical Chinese is quite successful. No 
long novel has ever been written in classical 
Chinese but Lin Shu has translated more than 
one hundred novels of considerable lengths 
and has led many others to translate quite a 
number of novels in.classical Chinese. There 
is little humor in classical Chinese. But Lin 
Shu has translated Washington Irving's and 
Charles Dickens's works in classical 
Chinese. Classical Chinese is not a suitable 


` medium to write about love, but Lin Shu has 


used it successfully in translating La Deme 
aux Camélias and Joan Haste. Classical 
Chinese has never been used as successfully 
as by him since Ssu-ma Ch'ien."?6 
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Chang Chih-tung: China's Only Hope 张 之 洞 勤学 篇 . 

"Letter to the Publisher of Foreign Affairs Journal on Education” by Yen Fu RHS "IBER 
FAMARE . 

"On Being Strong" by Yen Fu BEIRA. 

Ibid 同上 . 

"On National Salvation" by Yen Fu BB. 

"The Cravity of the World Crisis" by Yen Fu HEEE. 

De l'Esprit des Lois, Commentary in chüan 13, pp. 14-15 HRB+=ÉB FETTE . 
"Refuting Han" by Yen Fu MRE. 

"The Gravity of the World Crisis" by Yen Fu HERE . 

Liang Ch'i-ch'ao: Ch'ing-tai hsüeh-shu kai-lun 梁 往 超 清 代 学 本 概论 . 

“Chinese Philosophy in the Last Fifty Years” by Ts'ai Yiian-p'ei in Shun-pao tsui-chin chi wu- 
Shih nien 蔡元培 最 近 五 十 年 之 中 国 哲学 载 申报 最 近 之 五 十 年 . 

Yen Fu's "Letter to Liang Ch'i-ch'ao on His Translation of Wealth of Nations" RAR REL 
ane E, E. 

Lin Shu's Introduction to His Translation of Ivanhoe PMI RARER RRA . 

Postscript in Lin Shu's Translation of Colonel Guaritch, V.C. EPA . 

Quoted from “Chin-tai fan-yi hsiao-shuo chi Lin Shu" in Chung-kuo chin-tai wen-hsiieh-shih kao 
published by Chung Hwa Book Co., 1960 RH " EER NR BNE ' 载 “中 国 近代 文学 史 稿 ， 
pat 1960 年 版 . 

"1905, Chronology of Yen Fu's Life" in A Study of Yen Fu's Thoughts by Chang Chih-chien., 
Kwangsi Normal University Fress, Kweilin, 1989 BABE? 1916 FRIAS ABRA CIR AR 
桂林 广西 师范 大 学 出 版 社 1989 年 版 . 

Ibid. "1916 Chronology of Yen Fu's Life" 网 前 艇 复生 三 年 表 19164 . 

Yang Tu, Sun Yii-yun, Yen Fu, Li Hsieh-ho, Hu Ying and Liu Shih-p'ei E ` FASES HE 
ERA ` AR ` S . 

Op. Cit. "1918, Chronology of Yen Fu's Life" 昂 前 三 复生 在 年 表 1918 年. 

Ibid, "1921, Chronology of Yen Fu's Life" FARRER 1921 , 

"1911-12, A Simplified Chronology of Li n Shu's Life” by Chang Chiin-ts'ai in Lin Shu Yen- 
chiu tzu-liao by Hsieh Sui-chi and Chang Chiin-tz'ai, Fukien Jen-min ch'u-pan-she, Foochow, 
1982 AFERRA 1911-12 327 AA Be RY Bite) | A Re 1982 
年 出 版 . 

Ibid, "1971, A Simplified Chronology of Lin Shu's Life" 见 前 林村 年 洗 简 匈 1917 年 . 

Ibid, "1922, A Simplified Chronology of Lin Shu's Life" RTRA ARRS 1922 年 . 

"My Juvenile Years" by Kuo Mo-jo, p. 199 郭沫若 我 的 幼年 199 H. 

"Lin Chin-nan and Lo Chen-yü" by Chou Tso-jen, No. 3, Yii Ssu, Dec. 1, 1924 周作 人 著 林 琴 南 
与 泪 振 玉 语 粹 第 三 期 一 九 二 四 年 十 二 月 一 日 出 版 . 

"Chinese Literature in the Last Fifty Years by Hu Shih in Shun-pao tsui-chin chi wu-shih nien. 
胡适 最 近 五 十 年 之 中 国文 学 载 申 报 最 近 之 五 十 年 
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Chinese Textile Art Viewed Through Figure Paintings . 
of the T'ang and Sung Dynasties 


Chang Hsiang-wen (#83122) 


Patterned textiles made of vegetable and 
animal fibres have long played an integral 
part in the daily life of Chinese people since 
ancient times. They have served as principle 
material for making garments, costume 
accessories, and interior furnishings. Silk, 
of many favorable qualities and substantial 
value, has been put to even more extensive 
use including the use for wrapping precious 
objects such as ritual vessels or religious 
texts, and as part of the mounting for painting 
and calligraphy. 

Much of the current reconstruction of 
Chinese textile history relies on extant 
specimens recovered from successive 
archaeological excavations during the past 
several decades, which attest to the great 
variety of fabrics manufactured over the 
centuries and applied in different ways. 
Aside from these concrete objects which in 
many cases have decayed into fragments, a 
considerable amount of pictorial descriptions 
of fabrics can be found in figure paintings. 
With carefully drawn details of the decorative 
motifs and sensitive renderings of colour, 
they constitute a special group of records of 
apparel and ornament. In this article, six 
paintings of the T'ang — Sung period (7th- 
12th centuries) are chozen to illustrate the 
splendor of the highly-developed decorative 


textiles as well as.their role in social life. 


(1) A Palace Concert E 8 (p1.1) 
Anonymous, late T'ang Dynasty (618- 
907 A.D.) 


A group of ten court ladies are gathering 
casually around a large square table for the 
enjoyment of music, tea, and very possibly, 
wine. The leading figure with an elaborate 
headress is sitting at the far left. She is 
listening attentively to the sound of the 
ensemble made up with flute (pi-li ##), 
cither (cheng 3%), lute (pi-pa#€#), and mouth 
organ (sheng ZE), while her companies are 
either fetching or having their beverage. Red 
is the most prominant colour of the textiles, 
appearing both on the dress of the ladies and 
on the cushion covers. As for the decorative 
designs of the textiles, three major groups 
can be discerned: 


a) small flower-petal and geometric 
patterns 


iR 


E — 8p 
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b) large floral and foliage patterns 


站 E 





c) variations of the scroll pattern 





p1.1b 
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pl.lc 


(2) Ladies Playing Double-Sixes NA {al 
(p1.2) 
attributed to Chou Fang (f1.780-804 
A.D.) 


99 





p1.2 


Two ladies are sitting opposite each other 
engaging in a kind of chess game called 
double-sixes (shuang-lu £P), while another 
lady is standing by with a young girl, 
watching with great interest. 

A dense hexagonal-diaper pattern on 
light-brown ground is seen on the skirt worn 
by the lady sitting on the right and on the 
large shawl wrapped around the lady 
standing by. A piece of silk brocade with 
similar design on a red ground dated to the 
seventh century is in the collection of Tokyo 
National Museum (p1.3). It was originally 
presented to the Horyu-ji Temple in Kyoto by 
the royal household during the mid-eighth 
century. And in the official inventory record, 
it was registered as Shokkokin fabric 
(#3; ih), a term clearly tracing its origin to the 
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p1.3 


well-known brocades manufactured in the 
Shu district of China, now southern 
Szechwan Province near the Yangtze River. 

During the late eighth century, under the 
reign of Emperor Tai-tsung (ft), this type 
of fabric with tortoise-shell design, as it was 
often referred to in T'ang literature, was 
regarded as a luxury item and its wide-spread 
circulation a sign of a decadant culture. In an 
imperial edict of 771, it was put under a ban 
for commercial production and further 
application with a number of other patterned 
silks with auspicious symbols. 





Fig. 1 


On the red skirt of the lady sitting at the 
left, there is a unique pattern with white 
flowers in pairs placed on S-shaped scrolls. 
The large four-petaled floral motif on her 
upper garment (fig. 1) echoes a type of 
design found on certain Han Dynasty bronze 


" > 


) 34 | 
WW 


| 
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pl.4 


mirrors (p1.4), but rare in the textile 
repertoire. 

The exuberant scrolls of leaves and 
flowers on the costume of the girl standing 
by is rather unusual comparing to the 
scattered units often seen on dated T'ang 
textiles and paintings (p1.5). It seems more 
akin to a type of dense foliage in ceramic 
designs of the Sung Dynasty (fig. 2) 
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(3) Lady in Foreign-style Costume 胡 服 女子 
44 (p1.6) 
Anonymous, first half of the 8th century 
A.D. 


Between 1902 and 1914, a Japanese 
expedition team led by Otani Gozui (1876- 
1948) explored various sites in Central Asia 
and discovered many relics of historical 
importance. Among their findings are some 





pl.5 





Fig. 2 pl.6 
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pl.6 


fragments of a painting on silk recovered 
from the Turfan area, Sin-kiang. One larger 
fragment shows a well-attired lady in festival 
costume. The elaborate floral pattern on the 


collar and the sleeve band, rich in colour às 
well as in the basic desigh of the motif, can 
be compared with a piece of weft-patterned 
brocade, originally made into the head of a 
banner (p1.7) in the collection of Shoso-in, 
Nara. 

The style of the lady's garment, 
especially the collar, clearly incorporates 
elements from those of certain Central Asian 
ethnic groups. And it reflects the influx of 
foreign culture into T'ang China via the Silk 
Road, a significant phenomenon reaching its 


height during the K'ai-yuan and T'ian-pao 
period (713-755) of the T'ang Dynasty, in 
metropolises such as the capital Ch'ang-an. 


(4) Capturing the Moon 尝 月 图 (p1.8) 
Anonymous, Five Dynasties (906-960 
A.D.) 
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A lady is seen in a garden setting amidst errand. She is bending toward a large basin 
autumn flowers and an aged pine tree. Three as if trying to capture the image of the moon 
attending girls by her side are each having an reflected in the water. A red fabric is seen on 
the headress as well as on the sashes worn by 
the lady and one of her maids. The pattern 
on the fabrics is almost identical with the tie- 
dyed pattern on two fragments of plain- 
woven silks discovered in ancient burial sites 
in Sin-kiang dated to the early Sth and 6th 
centuries A.D. (p1.9 & p1.10) 

Similar tie-dyed silks in yellow, green, 
brown and purple are used as decorative 
borders of Buddhist banners during the 
height of the T'ang Dynasty in Tun-huang, as 
attested by a few of the extant paintings from 
Cave 17 (p1.11). 
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As a number of lyric poems explicitly 
described, this type of fabric became 
fashionable during the late T'ang period. On 
the skirt of a glazed and painted pottery figure 
(p1.12), there are also indications of tie-dyed 
patterns. 










p 
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p1.13b 


(5) Nocturnal Feast of Han Hsi-tsai EL #0 7% 
la] (p1.13) 
Attributed to Ku Hung-chung, Five 
Dynasties (906-960 A.D.) 


In this long hand scroll (28.7 x 335.5 
cm), a series of five episodes is depicted. 
The narration is about a private party held at 
the house of Han Hsi-tsai, prominant official 
at the court of the last ruler of the Southern 
T'ang regime. The rich setting of the p1.13c 
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p1.13f 





p1.13g 


interiors including the use of free-standing 
screens with majestic landscape paintings, the 
food served, and the utensils displayed reveal 
the taste and enjoyment pursued by the upper 
class at the time. Besides music and dancing 
which is the main focus of the scenes, the 
textiles in this painting helps to enhance the 
liveliness of the atmosphere and adds to the 
feeling of luxury in the entire setting. 

Almost all of the female participants, 
slight and slim in contrast with those 
p1.13e appearing in the Palace Concert, wear 
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P1.13h 


delicately coloured costumes with intricate 
ornamentation. The geometric and floral 
motifs are spaced inside regular com- 
partments. This kind of "chess-board" or 
interlocking hexagons and circles has been 
popular since the Sui Dynasty (581-618). 
Examples can be found in the wall paintings 
of Mo-gao caves in Tun-huang (fig. 3 & 4). 
Different from the regularity of the 
geometric framework is a pattern with paired 
birds on the costume of one of the female 
attendants, depicted in clear contour against a 
blue ground. The horizontal symetry as well 
as the vertical repetition of the pattern is very 
likely worked out by the clamp-resist or wax- 
stencilled resist-dyeing method. In this 
process, the design, carved on a piece of 





foldable wooden or paper board, is first laid 
out on the fabric with the patterned area 
covered with a layer of wax or vegetable 
paste. After going through dye-bath and the 
washing process the fabric will have the 
desired effect of white patterns on a coloured 
ground. 





Fig. 3 
Textile Patterns from Wall Painting of Mo-gao Cave 
No. 427, Tun-huang, Sui Dynasty. 


ul: 


Fig. 4 
Textile Patterns from Wall Painting of Mo-gao Cave 
No. 220, Tun-huang, Early T'ang Dynasty. 


(6) Ladies Preparing Newly-Woven Silks 
jame (p1.14) 
attributed to Emperor Hui-tsung of the 
Sung Dynasty (1082-1135 A.D.) after 
the original by Chang Hsuan 


This exquisitely painted handscroll, now 
in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
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Boston, is generally recognized as a faithful 
copy of an original by Chang Hsuan (ki), 
the famous figure painter of the high T'ang 
period (Ist half of the eighth century). A 
group of ladies are seen absorbed in a series 
of tasks connected with the finishing of silk 
fabric. Their finely-decorated garments, their 
heavy make-up and the elegance of their 
movement in the process of pounding, 
winding, sewing, streching and ironing, 
indicate high social status. 





pl.14a 


The large floral or geometric patterns 
with elusive contours imply the process of 
resist-dyeing. The smaller densely-packed 
pattems, linked in all four directions are more 
likely formed by the weaving process. The 
mellow colours of olive green, light blue, 
orange, pale violet, fading rose and white 
tones serve well in bringing out the subtleties 
of the decorative designs. 





p1.14b 





pl.14c 


The popularity of resist-dyed fabric in 
Sung society is reflected in an imperial edict 
issued in 1025 A.D. prohibiting civil officials 
and common people in the capital K'ai-feng 
to wear clothes of blue, yellow and purple 
colours with resist-dyed patterns. 
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Aiming at a high degree of realism, most 
of the depictions of textiles in figure paintings 
are able to shed light on the development of 
design elements and other stylistic 
characteristics, of which the serviving relics 
alone may not form a complete picture. They 
also provide important clues for discovering 


the social context as well as the aesthetic 
preferences of the times. 

Remote as these depictions are to the 
modem way of life, they remain a rich source 
of inspiration for those who endeaver to 
search for the essence of refinement and 
beauty from antiquity. 


Plates: 


1. A Palace Concert, Anonymous, T'ang Dynasty (616-907 A.D.) 


hanging scroll, ink and colour on silk 
48.7 x 69.5 cm 
National Palace Museum, Taipei 


2. Ladies Playing Double-Sixes, attributed to Chou Fang (fl. 780-804 A.D.), T'ang 


Dynasty. 

handscroll, ink and colour on silk 
28.8 x 115.0 cm 

National Palace Museum, Taipei 


3. Silk Brocade, warp-faced compound weave with design of hexagons 
(treasure from the Horyu-ji), seventh century A.D. 


Tokyo National Museum 


4. Broze Mirror with a Ring of Scallop and 4-character Inscription within Quatrafoil, 


Han Dynasty (206 B.C. — 220 A.D.) 
Dim. 11 cm 
National. Palace Museum, Taipei. 


5. Portrait of a Lady, Anonymous, Late seventh — early eighth century A.D. 


ink and colour on silk 
fragment, L: 63cm 


from Tomb No. 187, Astana, Turfan, Sin-Kiang 
6. Lady in Foreign-Style Costume, Anonymous, first half of the eighth century 


ink and colour on silk 
fragment, L: 15.7cm 
excavated in Turfan, Sin-kiang 


7. Silk Brocade, weft-faced compound weave, mid-8th century 


banner fragment, W: 115cm 
Shoso-in, Nara 
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8. Capturing the Moon, Anonymous, Five Dynasties ne 960 A.D.) 
hanging scroll, ink and colour on silk 
77.2 x 50.4 cm 
National Palace Museum, Taipei 
9. Plain-weave Silk with Tie-dyed Design, Northem Dynasties (386-581 A.D.) 

fragment, L:32cm W:5.5cm 
excavated from Khotan, Sin-kiang 

10. Plain-weave Silk with Tie-dyed Design, early fifth century A.D. 
fragment, L:17.8cm W: 5.5cm 
from Tomb No. 85, Astana, Turfan, Sin-kiang 

11. Kuan-yin and Ti-tsang with the Ten Kings of Hell (detail) 
Anonymous, late Tenth Century 
hanging scroll, ink and colour on silk 
H: 125cm L:59cm 
recovered from Cave 17, Tun-huang grottos 
Musée Guimet, Paris 

12. Standing woman, polychrome-glazed earthenware 
H: 50 cm 
from a tomb in Lo-yang, Ho-nan province 

13. Noctumal Feast of Han Hsi-tsai, attributed to Ku Hung-chung (fl. 943-960 A.D.) 
handscroll, ink and colour on silk 
28.7 x 335.5cm 
Palace Museum, Beijing 

14. Ladies Preparing Newly-woven Silks, attributed to Emperor Hui-tsung (1085-1135 
AD), Northem Sung Dynasty 
handscroll, ink, colour, and gold on silk 
37.0 x 145.3cm 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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Integration of Music 
and Poetics in Early China 


Lulu Chang 


Chinese song-poems, that is, songs with 
lyric verses, developed from a scattered 
variety of sources. In the earlier dynasties 
(tenth century B.C.— second century A.D.) 
song-poems formed the largest and finest 
collection of melodic art. Many were made to 
be sung rather than spoken or read. Ritual 
and ceremonial songs were an integral part of 
Chinese society. Through the singing of 
simple verses in praise of ancestors or 
harvest, the poetic lines became a ceremonial 
ornament. There was of course, not just one 
relationship between words and music 
requiring definition, but several. For this 
reason, this paper proceeds in a series of 
separate studies, each devoted to a separate 
aspect of poetics as music: 


1) The Ancient Style Poetry dis : As 
they first appeared, many of the Shi- 
jing song-poems featured the 
interaction of poetry and music. 
Chinese words have pitches and 
accents which the singers used to 
follow the contour of the melodic 
line. The application of words note 
by note, syllable by syllable, 
produced a characteristic musical 
structure. Not all early lyrics 
corresponded precisely to the 


2) 


phrasing of the melody. The syllabic 
pattern of the poetic lines, being 
fourcharacter verse lines, often did 
not conform to the irregularity of the 
musical line. 

The New Style Poetry ER : 
Since the establishment of the Music 
Bureau Yue-fu in 120 B.C. a large 
body of scholar-officials was hired to 
refine the Ancient Style poems. 
Another function of these dignitaries 
was to compose new poems for the 
old melodies. They wrote with 
particular tunes in mind, basing 
verse-form and metre on a musical 
structure. In effect, the new writers 
often succeeded in matching a word 
in the strophe with a word of 
precisely the same syllabic count in 
the antistrophe. This type of song- 
poem could be of five- or seven- 
character lines. The most striking 
features of the melody were the clear 
syllabic movement and melodic 
rhyme. It was obvious that there 
were different patterns of verbal 
accents which the melody had to 
accommodate. However, few of the 
Yue-fu Ballad tunes survived and so 
there was little evidence that the 
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3) 


4) 
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practice of fitting lyrics to popular 
tunes was a widespread practice. 
The Poetics of the Tang Dynasty: 
During the Tang dynasty, music 
gradually played an equal role in the 
interpretation of the lyrical verses. 
Two possible styles of poetry writing 
came into existence. A) One which 
preserved the full independence of 
the melody, with a similar 
independence of the words, B) One 
which subordinated the melody to the 
text, relegating it to a neutral and 
flexible role. Most of the renowned 
Tang poets used a highly 
standardized form tending towards 
simplification of idiom with 
regularity of accent and rhyme to 
emphasize the music. 

Regarding this later repertoire, it is 
important to note the diversified 
musical themes imported into China 
from Central Asia. A grand suite 
form was introduced to combine 
several strophes or song-poems. 
The addition of dancing to heighten 
the lyrics in relation to their alliance 
with music culminated during the 
Tang dynasty (seventh to tenth 
century). 

The Development of Ci lyrics in the 
Sung Dynasty (tenth to thirteenth 
century): The writing of Ci lyrics 
demanded the writing of song-texts 
to fit into the existing tunes. Music 
was regarded as the basic inspiration 
for the creation of the verse-lines. 
When the foreign girls from Central 
Asia and from the Middle East 
entertained and sang in the 
entertainment quarters of the capital 


5) 


and other large cities, they inspired 
the poets with their tunes. Their 
musical themes were different from 
traditional Chinese music. A major 
revolution in Chinese versification 
began when the scholars created 
poetry to fit these foreign tunes. The 
Ci lyrics provided interaction 
between the complex of melodies and 
melodic ideas. Further exploration 
of the link between poetry and music 
had fostered the creation of new 
music during this period. 

The Dance-Song Repertoire: In 
ancient and medieval Chinese 
society, dancing served as a means to 
enhance the presentation of music. 
The description of dances in the old 
History Records #%2 mentioned 
dance performances accompanied by 
orchestral music and sung by large 
choruses. Accounts of the courtly 
dance-songs of medieval China 
induded descriptions of the singing 
of the verse line. In the performance 
of the dance-suites, the audience 
visualized love allegories, brave 


: mythological heroes and supernatural 


beings. Dancing served both as a 
figure in the allegory and as a symbol 
of musicianship. The dance could be 

a prominent feature. Through the ` 
literary content of the texts, the dance 
portrayed an impression of spirit and 
style. Initially, some of this dance 
music was based upon previously 
existing song-tunes. 


This background suggests elements of 
continuity in the development of poetry and 
music. The links and styles that provide 
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clues tc a continuous literary and musical 
tradition should not be lost sight of. In its 
development, the history of Chinese poetics 
falls into two categories: A) folk or popular 
poetry, B) classical poetry. These two types 
of verse-lines sometimes intermingle and 
flow into one another and then diversify 
again in new directions. From time to time 
the classical poetry adopts new forms and 
gains new inspiration from the folk poetry of 
the populace. Many scholar-officials 
throughout Chinese history continued to 
write some of their song-poems in the forms 
and styles of folk songs. This social mobility 
has been regarded as part of a literary 
heritage. Many of the classical lyrics have 
been exquisitely transmitted orally. The 
following period classifications describe 
poetry of various kinds and quality, courtly 
and popular, for singing and for reading. 


A. Antiquity: Before the Chinese 
Medieval Period, that is, before the 
sixth century, music was not 
considered as an independent art 
form. The main theme had been 
expressed in the song-poems or 
verse-lines. Music was used as a 
bridge to define a pattern of the high 
and low tones of the words thus 
forming a certain melodic tune. It 
was cited in the Book of Music that 
"Poetry expresses the theme, music 
the tone, dancing the meaning; all 
three come from the heart, achieving 
an artistic form through per- 
formances”. 

During the reign of the first two Han 
emperors (second century B.C. to 
first century B.C.) the Chamber- 
lyrics composed by the consort of 


Emperor Han Gao-zu were set to the 
music of the southern region known 
as Chu Air. Other chamber pieces 
were orchestrated with flutes and 
wind instruments. At the time of 
Emperor Han Wu-di the practice of 
collecting and compiling song-poems 
from various regions of the empire 
predominated. Many tune titles were 
derived from these song-poems, but 
the texts were not meant to fit into 
any particular melody. Therefore the 
literary term "practice of antiquity" 
was the idiom used to identify 
poetics of the early Chinese periods. 


. Medieval: The transition from 


playing music to writing poetry had 
its distant origin in the Han dynasty 
also. In the Encyclopedia of Music it 
was mentioned that the Song Cycle 
of Nineteen Chapters was composed 
by the scholar and musician Si-ma 
Xiang-ru. The song-poems were 
attributed to Li Yen-nien. This 
resulted in the creation of a large 
collection of new music. In the Qin 
Wang Po Zhen Qu EWW or 
Emperor's Inauguration Music of the 
Tang dynasty, the verse-lines came 
from the folk songs and were 
gradually being refined as a 
collection of banquet music for 
performance in the Tang court. The 
Miscellaneous Collection of Song- 
Texts of the Tang dynasty, and 
Collection of Tang Poems showed 
that there were more songs than 
texts. Among the music compiled by 
Jiao Fang or Academy of Music the 
traditional and foreign tunes had 
verse-lines composed to fit them. 
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C. Post Medieval: From the Song 
dynasty, that is, tenth century 
onward, the idea of writing verses 
for the existing music became the 
predominant trend. The verse-lines 
were adjusted to long and short 
phrases. Long poems developed into 
narrations of historical or 
mythological events. New forms of 
writing poems developed: The title 
of music became the theme of the 
poems; a new type of theme known 
as San-qu 散曲 or Song Without 

. Words developed. This type of 
Song Without Words later expanded 
in large instrumental or dance suite 
forms. The Tang court absorbed the 
foreign tunes from Central Asia and 
intermingled the imported music with 
traditional Chinese music. 


In the history of Chinese poetics, the 
influence of foreign music provided new life 
and inspiration for the creation of new modes 
in the Yuan dynastry. This influence in tum 
created a period of literary florescence. Poets 
of the imperial court excelled in writing a 
special type of strophe known as qu tH. The 
relatively popular qu was marked by lines of 
irregular length in complex metrical patterns. 
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Art and Reality in F. Sionil Jose's "Ermita" 


Anacleta M. Encarnacion 


Literature as a portrayal of life explores 
the many dimensions of human experience. 
It reflects and mirrors and transcribes the 
social world through the writer's fictive art. 

One such modem Filipino novel is 
Ermita by F. Sionil Jose, "the Philippines’ 
most widely translated author" and 1980 
recipient of the Ramon Magsaysay Award 
for Journalism, Literature and Creative 
Communication Arts, also publisher-editor of 
Solidarity, a Southeast Asian journal on 
current affairs, ideas and the arts. | 

Known for his truculent commentaries 
on Filipino society, the fictionist has 
reconstructed in this volume the varied 
textures of Manila particularly before World 
War Il in 1941, the harrowing years of the 
Japanese occupation and the Marcos regime, 
ineluctably debased by utter corruption and 
iniquity. ; 

From cover to cover, Ermita resounds 
with the "voice of humanitas.” The voice is 
at once faint and vaguely a whisper as it 
struggles and heaves out from the depths of 
man's inner being or thunderous, rumbling 
with panache, echoing and re-echoing the 
unsettling human concerns and protests. 

The inconstant social climate that had 
sullied the city of Manila is faithfully 
refracted in the relationship between man and 


man, turning from sour to gall-bitter as the 
decades rolled by. And the author is at his 
best as he draws from his pen an interplay of 
art and reality while surveying with a critical 
eye the Filipino masses wriggling from the 
dutches of the war and gripped by want and 
penury, the elite wallowing in wealth and 
luxury. ; 

In many a page of the novel shine its 
historical moorings bringing into focus the 
title Ermita, a Spanish term for "hermitage," 
which is at once a popular district of Manila 
and the name of the heroine. 

'Never for a moment would Filipino 
readers think that the title of this novel is also 
a woman's name for Ermita is actually a. 
section of Manila which has been vanquished 
by overwhelming changes since its centuries- 
old origins. It was once closely linked with 
the famous Intramuros as introduced in the 
Prologue: = 


... Intramuros, the once regal walled 
city now succumbed to desuetude, time's 
heedless neglect. Its once mighty 
houses of stone were now partitioned 
into rooms for rent, the habitation of 
clerks, while all around were the jaded 
remnants of grandeur, the baroque 
churches of the religious orders, the 
waterless fountains of marble, the 
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secluded courtyards where once the 
haughty mestizos and friars relaxed for 
merienda or anisado. The city of 
privilege had moved out long ago, at the 
turn of the century, when Spanish 
power was already in its nascent 
twilight, and the new precinct of elegant 
and gracious life lay across the expanse 
of green , Wallace Field, in this district 
called Ermita. Some decades back, an 
old friar — badgered by the frenetic 
activity in Intramuros — sought the 
peace and isolation of that swampy land 
beyond the walls. He founded his 
hermitage there only to be followed 
soon after by people with the same 
hankering, and Ermita became not just a 
hermit's retreat, but by the thirties, the 
gala suburb of Manila. It was in 
Ermita, too, that the Americans set up 
the state university and intended it to be, 
like similar institutions in the United 
States, the best university in the 
country (Sionil Jose, 1988: 1). 


Translucent descriptions of the Ermita 
district in the story confirm the author's grasp 
of John Henry Raleigh's allusion to the 
Plantonic tradition that time was "the moving 
image of eternity" (Grebstein, 1968: 43). 
The historical sense and the time sense in the 
plot bring to light a social tableau 
representing movements, changes, periods, 
standards that capture easily the conjunction 
between the present and the past. 

For, the Ermita of the early chapters 
delineates two faces of the district — the 
prewar "Manila's most gracious residential 


precinct," flaunting the homes of the high and . 


the mighty, the opulent and the ilustrados, 
the foreigners and the mestizos? whose 
stately mansions and well-manicured gardens 
and coteries of domestic help are the direct 


opposite of those during the Ermita of 
liberation days. Through the eyes of a Sionil 
Jose character, Conchita, as she stumbles out 
into the street after days of air-raids, cannon 
fire, bomb blasts, shellings, machine gun 
rattles, screaming planes, explosions, 
conflagrations, the ingress of cosmic time, 
“the cycle of birth, growth and decay” is 
spread out: 


Before her unfurled a nightmarish 
landscape and all.over the once regal 
city, the grey smoke of dying fires was 
a pall. Ermita was no more but blasted 
trees, their trunks pocked with gaping 
holes, twisted electric posts, warped and 
burned galvanized iron sheets. Thick 
walls were now rubbled masonry, the 
splendid mansions just girded skeletons, 
and over everything — the horrid smell 
of death and putrefaction (op. cit.: 18- 
19) 


The actual real life siege of Intramuros 
and the gruesome liberation battle of South 
Manila in February of 1945 which reduced to 
rubble the districts of Paco, Singalong, - 
Pandacan, Malate, and Ermita is documented 
in many books on Philippine history and 
featured recently in Manila, My Manila, a 
profile of the city by Nick Joaquin, national 
artist of the Philippines in literature, as 
recalled by businessman Antonio L. 
Cabangon Chua: 


The bombs were bursting all over 
but I was a child and it wasn't the 
‘explosions of war that scared me but the 
sights and smells of war. What 
especially horrified me was the smell of 
death. The dead lay everywhere, 
blocking our path. We had to make our 
way to the crossing over dead bodies, 
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bloated bodies, rotting bodies. I was 
crying with terror and I told my mother 
I didn't want to pass that way — but 
there was no other way. I didn't know 
rotting corpses had so strong a smell 
(1990: 200) 


Serving as the novel's effective linchpin 
is this February 1945 holocaust of Manila 
dragging into its vortex the confusions, 
complexities, man's inhumanities, suf- 
ferings, moral decrepitude of the characters. 

Everything is nightmarish, to the 
aristocratic Rojo family of Ermita 
particularly. For, while pandemonium is 
causing havoc all over their place and 
everybody flees to the air-raid shelter, while 
bombs and strafings shake their massive 
residence and shatter windows and 


chandeliers and while there are shouts of pain 


and fear as people are herded to be massacred 
and fire rages in the neighborhood, amidst 
this din of battle, Conchita Rojo is brutally 
raped by a beastly, bearded Japanese soldier 
whom she fatally strikes with his own 
bayonet lying by his side. 

From this grion catastrophe, the spokes 
of the Rojo wheel radiate in constant motion, 
at times balking at several venues, affecting 
diverse milieux. 

Much has happened since Conchita 
realizes her unwanted pregnancy and her 
subsequent secret stay in a nun's orphanage 
in Quezon City till the baby's birth. 
Although her misfortune will mar the family 
prestige, yet for her, abortion is totally out of 
the question. Barely floating out of 
anaesthesia and not wishing to even see her 
newborn baby, when asked for a name to be 
given the infant, she merely mumbles, 
“Ermita, Ermita" thinking that she is asked 
where she comes from. Thus, Ermita Rojo 


becomes her daughter's name. ` Ermi, for 
short, a name which is to occupy center-stage 
in the novel. 

Young, pretty, talented, with a family 
name that stands for fabulous wealth, 
influence, prestige, physical beauty, Ermi 
grows up as one of the waifs of the 
orphanage with no known family origins. 
She is left there scorned, unwanted and 
disowned by her mother Conchita who, to 
bury a harrowing past and maintain an 
unblemished reputation, marries Lt. John 
Collier, an American aide in the General's 
staff and has stayed in the United States; and 
by her socialite aunt Fely and uncle Joselito. 

But when at the age of ten she is 
puzzled why she is not up for adoption like 
the others and feels that something must be 
wrong with her and that she must also have a 
mother outside of the orphanage, she thinks 
of running away. This dilemma worries the 
nuns and Fely, a generous donor of the 
nunnery is apprised of it. So Ermi is fetched . 
from the orphanage by Arturo, the Rojo 
driver for years, and presented to her aunt. 

It is an emotionless meeting and the 
prohibition and orders of Fely are like 
decrees from a demigod. Ermi is to keep 
away from the house especially so when 
there are guests; she is not to mention 
anything about relationship with the Rojo 
family and she is to desist from calling her 
Tita. She will be given education, her needs, 
her food for free and she is to live with 
Arturo and his family in the garage. 

Thus, the hub of Ermi's young life has 
changed from the orphanage to the Rojo 
garage in Ermita where she is to live with her 
"family," — driver Arturo with his wife, 
Aling Orang, their children, Mac, as old as 
she and is to be her closest friend and his 
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sister Nanet. Though the venue now is 
different yet it is not any better that the 
orphanage. Freedom is still elusive. For, 
while Fely's largesse covers her education in 
the Assumption, the country's most exclusive 
school for girls of the wealthiest families, yet 
she is not given any money and just walks to 
school. 

Bereft of the material comfort flourished 
by her classmates, she deplores her 
deprivation, is open about.her poverty and 
keeps to herself, always the outsider. Unlike 
the other girls, at twenty and about to finish 
college, she has never attended any party for 
she moves about threadbare, the only good 
dress being the green one gifted her by 
Alejandra, the mayordoma. Mac has become 
her playmate and confidante and she has 
never had a date for "she kept away from 


men knowing that they could unlock a part of. 


the past she did not want others to know, or 
destroy her plans to make something out of 
her life, escape from the stifling confines of 
the garage" (Sionel Jose, op. cit..: 65). 

Despite Ermi's high academic 
performance, Ermi fails to graduate, for the 
second time she comes face to face with her 
aunt Fely at the latter's residence in Forbes 
Park, two. months before graduation to ask 
for things needed for that grand day, is:also 
her last. 

That moming, the heated clash between 
the two women is a gripping study of human 
nature. Man's primal interest is the self first, 
ever desirous of certain needs from the 
society of which he is a part. Aside from 
bodily needs, man hankers for acceptance, 
affection and love, for self-fulfillment. 
These, Ermi, as a Rojo, has none. Fely is 
evil incarnate when she learns that Ermi 
already knows the much-guarded secret of 


who her parents are, as she avers that” ... 
even bastard children have some right...” 

Fuming with rage. and throwing 
sentimentality to the winds, Fely orders 
Joselito over the phone to sell the Ermita 
residence immediately. This sounds like a 
death-knelt and the toll is bottom-heavy for 
Ermi and her "family" as the immediate sale 
of the Rojo residence renders them roofless, 
jobless, penniless. 

Recurrently seeping in the novel is this 
reality of the grooved social milieu. The 
dominance-submission pattern of the haves 
and the have-nots, of the two contrapuntal 
worlds, freguently bobs its ugly head even in 
many agreeable settings. Money is the 
group's utmost concern and the factuality of 
Sionil Jose's fiction shimmers ever so 
brightly as "the social function of money, its 
‘divine power’ in controlling men and 
constituting its social essence, its social 
character” (Laurenson & Swingewood, 1972: 
43) asserts itself here. 

. But at twenty, intelligent and good- 
looking, Ermi comes up unruffled, uncowed. 

Two decades have passed since the gory 
battle of Manila and nowhere are the traces of 
Ermita as an aristocratic suburb. According 
to Luning B. Ira in Streets of Manila: 


Nothing less than a metamorphosis 
will explain Ermita. "Tourist Belt' may 
denote its present climate, though it's 
too common a term to allude to perhaps 
the city's most uncommon district. 
High-rise . hotels, exotic shops, 
restaurants and a high-pressure 
commercial milieu bear no relation to 
the placid, graceful pueblo 3 named after 
a hermitage 400 years ago. The 
hermitage air lingered on in Manila's 
premier residential district well until the 
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close of the Second World War, which 
is why the only account of a 
transformation can reconcile Ermita's 
colorful present with its more sedate 
past (1977: 159). 


Even the broken parapets and the twisted 
entrails of steel, the scars and scabs of war 
have been supplanted by a warren of shops, 
boutiques, travel agencies, art galleries, 
pensicns, discotheques, haute couture 
houses, beer gardens, cocktail lounges, 
prostitution dens. 

By force of circumstance, Ermi lands in 
one of these dens: 


The Camarin-meaning storehouse 
— was five blocks from the garage and 
an easy distance from the northern end 
of the street now festooned on both 
sides with bars, and the tacky turo-turo* 
restaurants that set apart this raunchy 
district from other parts of the city. The 
street was named after Marcelo H. del 
Pilar, the illustrious leader of the 
Propaganda Movement that pseceded the 
Revolution against Spain. He had set 
up La Solidaridad in Barcelona to 
propagandize for reform in the 
Philippines and had died there literally 
of starvation. If that austere and heroic 
man were alive today to see what was 
on this street, he would have been 
outraged not so much by the 
propositioning — which is as old as 
civilization itself 一 but at the 
cheapness of the place and of the girls 
(Sionil Jose, op, cit.: 73). 


Camarin, a ritzy restaurant that is actually 
a call girl station and lasciviously expensive, 
is operated by her classmate Alice's sister 
Didi who is taken aback by her desire to 


work for her. Ermi does not forget her 
catechism at the orphanage and her retreats in 
college. But her abominable origins and her 
abandonment by her mother, the ten years of 
sordid existence in the garage and their 
sudden ejection from it force her to join the 
flesh trade without compunction. 

Undaunted and honest, while talking 
with customers, she would be fired with the 
"conviction and the sure knowledge that 
someday, she would exact her vengeance 
upon them — Fely, Joselito, her mother all 
of them to conspired and transformed her into 


“a whore" (op. cit.: 91). As the author aptly 


comments, she was sprung from muddied 
springs, now this despicable muck was her 
destiny ... she is engaged in a kind of work 
that decays soon enough the spirit and the 
tissues. l 

That day indeed comes, as daughter 
confronts mother in America. With a 
vengeance, Ermi has planned this meeting. 
Her biting words emitting from a primeval 
anger emotionally wring Conchita for they 
are shocking and revelatory: 


And you wonder how I become so 
rich without even getting a centavo 
from my lawful inheritance. In the 
Philippines even bastards have right, 
Mother. Did you know that? But I do 
not want a centavo from you or from 
any Rojo. I have more properties than 
you will ever have, even if you practiced 
early enough what I am doing now. I 
am a prostitute, Mother. A call girl, a 
whore..." (122). 


Like a social critique the novel spills 
contemporaneity. Even the literature class in 
Ermi's college is an intellectual arena where 
taboo subjects are discussed with open 
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candidness — sex, violence, adultery etc. 
Their professor, a socially committed Ph. D. 
holder, explains that while those assigned 
books will not improve their business skills 
or their techniques in manufacturing góods, 
yet “we read these because they teach us 
about people, we can see ourselves in them, 
in their problems. And by seeing ourselves 
in them, we clarify ourselves, we explain 
ourselves to ourselves, so we can live with 
ourselves...” (60). 

Again the truism that among other things, 
literature gives a taste of reality shines to 
advantage in the teacher's rapier-like attack 
on the obvious social disparity gnawing the 
country. "What is obscene? I will tell you. 
Discrimination is obscene. Poverty is 
obscene. That I should talk about poverty 
here in this school of the very rich and 
spoiled — the flaunting of wealth, of 
irresponsible wealth — that is obscene!" 
(61). This simple truth flung by the teacher 
embarrasses the girls but makes Ermi feel 
more degraded, abused and for the first time 
she understands the meaning of self-pity. 

Like a foreshadowing of even darker 
days yet to come in Philippine society, the 
word "obscene" props up again in the same 
context, this time iterated by the voice of the 
historian Roly Cruz as his tape perpetuating 
his thoughts is replayed by Ermi: 


..The obscenities in this country 
are not girls like you. It is the poverty 
which is obscene and the criminal 
irresponsibility of the leaders who make 
this poverty a deadening reality. The 
obscenities in this country are the places 
of the rich, the new hotels made at the 
expense of the people, the hospitals 
where the poor die when they get sick 
because they don't have the money 
either for medicines or services. It is 


only in this light that the real definition 
of obscenity should be made (217-18). 


Far from dignifying or condoning the 
world's oldest profession, the author, by 
overtly analyzing its many aspects, 
muckrakes the evils that begrime society and 
exposes them through the lectures of the 
literature professor, among other. Even as 
she discloses to her class that this human 
dilemma as depicted in literature "is used not 
just as a social commentary but in a deeper 
sense, a symbol of social malaise, of the 
hypocrisy that has always pervaded the 


` affairs of men," she further stresses that 


“prostitution is not dishonorable if 
understood in the context of women selling 
their bodies; they are perfectly within their 
moral right to do so." The polarity between 
right and wrong, the two-valued orientation 
that puzzles and divides yet encompasses 
man's being and his surroundings, glares as 
the teacher goes on emphasizing that it is this 
"conflict between basic morality and the so- 
called prevailing values of society which has 
compelled the writer to look at it not just as 
human conflict but as conflict between 
values, the real and the unreal, the truth 
versus the false." 

Later on as Ermi evaluates her life, she 
would realize the import of her teacher's 
words that the stresses people unavoidably 
undergo for personal reasons whether 
psychological or financial sometimes lead 
women to cop out and sell themselves. 

The Camarin and what it has made of 
Ermi used to be resented by her "family" but 
Mac deplores her sacrifice to the very end and 
adamantly feels that it may take him forever 
to repay her for what she has done to save 
them from hunger. With his good nature, his 
clean conscience, his pride and honesty, he 
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unconsciously makes others feel dirty. But 
what is done is done and Ermi steadfastly 
makes good her promise that she will not be 
poor again and her "family" will never be in 
want again. 

Indeed, she has tremendously prospered 
since the garage days — a fashionable 
residence in Forbes Park, a handsome bank 
account, a three door apartment in Cubao, 
Quezon City, where she and her "family" 
live, three cars, a classy restaurant in Makati, 
Stock investments. 

However, amidst her widening sphere of 
influence on men of power especially, despite 
her investments, her money which she 
usually shares with the unfortunate whose 
fate mirrors her past penury, despite the shift 
in her financial status, she refuses to stop her 
kind of life. For this moral descent, now and 
then, Mac lashes at ber with sarcasm, points 
blatantlv at her insatiable greed, taunts 
mockingly the anger and resentment that she 
claims keep her alive. Because Mac has been 
a part of her, to him she reveals her true self, 
her thoughts. Both are honest with each 
other and understanding melds them together. 
Like when he says that she is looking for 
something more than gratitude, for people 
who will always be tied to her, because they 
will be bound to her by more that gratitude, 
by love ... 

Author Sionil Jose has a way of making 
his characters reveal themselves. He is not 
one for pontificating as if he were behind a 
lectern, but reading Sionil Jose is learning so 
much about life, its moral conflict, the dross 
and the zold, what goes behind the facade. 

It is often averred that now fewer and 
fewer writers write from the joy of living or 
from the joy of dreaming. They compose a 
poem or write an essay because they are 


goaded by a "sense of duty" and a "desire to 
make life better," to improve the lot of man 
and his society. This is the novelist Sionil 
Jose who keeps on etching the oppression 
and exploitation of the underprivileged; who 
needles the social conscience as he unravels 
poverty, society's cancer; and who brings to 
light that social atmosphere dominated by the 
powers-that-be in the vari-texture Philippine 
society. 

In life as in leterature such men abound in 
many quarters of the globe. Through Ermi, a 
medley of humanity criss-crosses the novel's 
plot. For that matter, she moves in a circle 
that gathers within its periphery important 
men like Andres Bravo, shrewd politician 
and bemedalled World War II veteran; 
Eduardo Dantes, publisher and owner of 
radio and television stations; Prospero 
Bombilla, ranking military officer; Rolando 
Cruz, Ph. D. holder and public relations 
specialist. Wherever they go, they exude an 
aura of privilege and clout and power. 

But all succumb and fall prey to the 
attractive Ermi, all wanting to covet ber and 
add her to their vaunting worldly collections 
of real estates, businesses, cars, mansions. 
With her, though, all shed off their slough of 
skill, artifice, lies and hypocrisies which they 
have mastered and excelled in and use 
without scruples to get whatever they fancy 
in life. 

Exploitation in their enclave gets the - 
upper hand. The exploiter, however, is in 
turn exploited. As succinctly pointed out by 
Benito F. Reyes in Moments Without Self, 
the "human society at present is one vast 
system of mutual exploitation... If we are 
honest with ourselves, if we are objective 
enough in our approach to things, we cannot 
deny that all of us are involved, directly or 
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indirectly, in this terrible process of mutual 
exploitation which passes under the name of 
civilization” (1970: 110-111). 

As far as Ermi is concerned, there is 
more here than meets the eye. What Ermi 
wants, Ermi gets. Very intelligent, she learns 
so fast about the nature of philandering men, 
their debauchery, particularly those who 
frequent the Camarin and her restaurant. It 
has become so easy then to twirl these 
formidable personalities around her little 
finger. Her body though despoiled by men 
has not been really owned by anyone of them 
and her heart remains unpossessed, inviolate. 
Unlike the rest of her depraved tribe, she’ 
does not gloat over her conquests, she does 
not take advantage of them. She has even 
refused some such expensive gifts they have 
plied her like precious jewels, fur coats, 
Mercedes Benz. For her price when named, 
is not meant to augment anymore her already 
vast material acquisition but geared to satisfy 
her one intense need, nurtured since her 
garage years — revenge. 

Subtly, she gets the help of these 
powerful but fawning men to square things 
even with the Rojo family for the ignominy 
inflicted:on her. Nevertheless, Ermi remains 
listless, disenchanted, bored and lonely in 
spite of the big pay-off; despite a three-year 
life of comfort in New York as wife of 
handsome American business executive Andy 
Meadows whom she later divorces; her M. 
A. class in anthropology at New York 
University notwithstanding, which pits her to 
many questions about the current Marcos 
dictatorship and its putrefying impact on the 
Philippine poor. America, which she thinks 
can offer her freedom, does not set her free, 


she is still hostage to the past, in thrall to her. 


depravity, dogged by haunting disquietude. 


Back in Manila, the insurmountable ennui 
and uncertainty flood over her. The inner 
happiness that she longs for is still elusive 
making her lifé empty and meaningless, as it 
were. The mordant pen of the novelist again 
welds art with reality as Ermi surveys her 
surroundings after an absence of three years. 
The presentness of the past deepens into the 
texture of the plot as Ermi finds " too much 
poverty here and hypocrisy and all the evils 
that warped Filipinos, their incapacity to be 
less the showoffs they were, their consuming 
intent with status, the crockery of position, 
the glibness with high sounding words that 
meant nothing because they were not backed 
by deeds... (Sionil Jose: 242). 

The novel fittingly closes with Ermi both 
peeved and hurt because Mac is the only one 
of her "family" who does not show up to 
greet her on her arrival and is leaving for 
Saudi without even seeing her. By now, 
Mac is the picture of success, resides in a 
swanky Makati apartment, a self-made man 
who has not been amiss as a moral being. 
He is with whom Ermi cannot lie nor hide her 
true nature, for both grew up together, hewn 
by the same unabated material want. Both 
have always been honest with each other. 

Before Mac's departure that afternoon, he 
reiterates his indebtedness to Ermi which she 
parries with a confession that it is not 
gratitude from Mac which she is looking for. 
She has come back because life in America 
was meaningless to her and she wants to be 
with people she really cares about, to be with 
Mac. Adamant, Mac cannot be dissuaded 
from leaving for he is making his future his 
own way and coming back to Ermi with more 
than gratitude, which may take forever. 

The other Ermi, long buried in the past, 
surfaces as she speaks, "I will wait, Mac. If 
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that is what you want. Maybe forever, but I 
can wait..." (255). 

While this Sionil Jose opus brings to 
focus the Manila society reeking with the 
seaminess of the war years to the moral 
depravity of the Marcos regime, yet a flicker 


. Of hope shines for the heroine as the novel 


rushes to a close. She becomes aware of her 
purposeless existence even after she gets the 
pound of flesh she had vowed to exact from 
the Rojos. 

Mac once commented that she was "self- 
centered and emotionally immature," and 
because of this while she was freed from the 
garage she had also become a slave not to sin 
but to a sense of uselessness. He was right. 
Analyzing herself, Ermi envied the young 
parliamentarians of the street who fought and 
died for a cause during the dark hours of the 
martial law days, the bereaved whose 
innermos: beings were slashed by pain for 
having lost their loved ones. She felt no such 
pain for anger and revenge and resentment 
tugged her. She had tears for the two men of 
her Camarin days when they died, but their 
deaths did not wedge a deep dent in her heart 
for long. 

For her, it was self above all. This 
engendered a vacuum that needed to be filled 
up and a sadness that had to be conquered. 
To vanquish sadness and gaping vacuity, 
there must be love, sacrificing and 
centrifugal, a reaching out to others. But 
except for her small menage of Arturo and his 
family, Anita, Alejandra, and Sister 
Constancia of the orphanage whom she truly 
cared for, she remained powerless to fill up 
the void with love for others. And she was 
honest avout it. It is this honesty, this 
truthfulness to herself, with herself, that is 
Ermi's redeeming factor, Like Roly Cruz, 


the public relations specialist, like Mac. 

Sionil Jose's eminence as a novelist lies 
in his characterization. Craven, recreant, 
decadent men with parvenu ambitions, all tip- 
toeing to reach the skies through whatever 
connections, deceptions, sham, dubious 
claims to power and influence — they inhabit 
Ermi's world. Adroitly, the writer rails at 
them, puts them to the fore via conventional 
dialogues and actions. At times, he veers 
away through replayed tapes and reread 
letters till they are juxtaposed in the mind as 
in a picture gallery projecting a common 
theme, differing only in shapes and sizes, in 
brush-strokes and color tones. Snatched 
from reality, they are dragooned to 
caricatures by the trenchant satire of the 
novelist who smirks at and bewails their 
intrusion in an already cankered society. : 

Roly Cruz's crispy voice addressing 
Ermi, replayed after his suicide, reveals the 
novelist's consummate art. Never has the 
writer treated with such lengthy verbiage any - 
of his characters in Ermita except Roly, 
former guerilla officer, historian, public 
relations specialist, pimp of the first order. 

Roly removes his masks to Ermi, opens 
up himself to her unabashedly, confides to 
her his work for the multinationals, his 
pandering to foreigners, all the while selling 
himself, selling his country. In a way, he 
belongs to Ermi's tribe. His soul-searching, 
as in a montage, crosses Ermi's similar 
quest. 

This tape discloses both their dilemma in 
life and spices the book with no little amount 
of irony. Dripping with pessimism, Roly's 
torrent of words divulges the workings of his 
mind and soul, bringing to light the motives 
lurking behind his actions. This portion 
sounds more like the lament from the pages 
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of a literature of despair than a man's 
confession of his failure in life merged with 
an equally aimless, and warped existence 
which is Ermi's. 

Less cursory and perforce more probing 
are his letters, at times sounding like the 
professor he once was, dotted with biting 
logic and metaphors, objectifying subjective 
impulses. Sometimes he yields to penetrating 
into life's inner depths like a psychologist, a 
philosopher, even a preacher. And Ermi 
enjoys reading them as she had relished the 
lectures of her literature professor. Alluding 
to their friendship he worte, "...I should be 
no more than your friend, in return for the 
friendship which you gave, a friendship 
which I value because it opened to me new 
vistas of human experience. With you I see 
better those fine distinctions between honor 
and shame" (139). 


Then, moved perhaps by nature's beauty . 


and mystery after taking Ermi to know more 


of the provinces, he writes her again, this - 


time, laced with a philosophical cadence: 


You have asked me if I believe in 

God, in retribution. I cannot even 
explain creation. I am no true believer; 
God is someone to turn to when 
everything is bleak and dreary and the 
end of the world seems imminent. We 
may just as well have gone down the 
crater of the volcano and got ourselves 
devoured by it. We saw God there, in 
the immensity of volcanic power. We 
also saw the fertile fields below ... 
"There was design to all we saw, the 
cycle of life, the beneficence of time. 
But there is no beneficence in many 
kind of life, only cynicism and perhaps 
a dogged willingness to take all 
punishment. I cannot wish this kind of 
life to others, to you most of all (140). 


The author's metier in building up his 
characters is displayed in Roly's perceptive 
nature intensified by his advanced studies, 
his teaching stint, his work as media man. 
Asked during a conversation with Ermi and 
Didi about what to expect in the country upon 
the imposition of martial law, he speaks as 
the former professor who understands the 
trends and movements of history and as the 
Filipino who knows his country. He augurs, 
"For those who have the means to weather 
this calamity, life will not change. It will 
remain comfortable. Particularly if you are 
not political. But this twilight will lengthen 
into night..." (141). 

What follows are words of dismal truth 
as he expatiates on the country's states which 
may well have been excerpted from a 
scholarly paper: 


. we are witnessing the slow 
demise, the gradual destruction of this 
nation. And we don't need a foreign 
colonizer to do this. We are blissfully 
doing it ourselves. After the war, we 
had every opportunity to plan. With 
courage and vision we could have rebuilt 
this country from the rubble, exorcising 
ourselves from all the vices we inherited 
from our colonizers. Our entire 
educational system — and I am its 
product — is valueless. It is our 

' creation. We cannot blame it for the 
fatal flaw in us. Maybe, we deserve that 
darkness that is coming...(/bid.). 


Sionil Jose spares no effort in unveiling 
the truth about man etched against the 
environments. In this is clearly seen reality 
in his art. His novel overflows with vitality 
as the characters surge into life, tinting the 
Sionil Jose horizon with variegated hues and 
shades, depicting the prevailing mood of the 
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period. 

Not unlike a sociologist, he peers closely 
at society, dissects even its intenstices, 
meantime presenting his discovery to the 
readers. But he is far from being didactic for 
he employs raillery with a master touch 
through his characteristic unaffected language 
unencumbered by preciosit. As a matter of 
fact, his words are curt and concise even in 
his risque episodes. But his even-keeled 
lines, pregnant with meaning, tirelessly 
hammer without being pushy, the call for a 
social change, social reform. 

As Henri Peyre in his book French 
Novelists of Today elucidates the role of a 
novelist vis-a-vis the priest and the moralist: 

.. It is hardly the novelist's role to 
propose general reflections on the subject 
(values). Yet his art, while primarily 
concerned with story telling and giving life to 
characters, is also a creation of values. He 
weaves a pattern out of the baffling 
contradictions of reality; he endows with 
some consistency those strange creatures 


Notes: 


1 elite, well-heeled, genteel 
2 half-breed 
3 town 


who surround him in life and seem now 
empty, now bewilderingly erratic, now 
steeped in the full logic of unpoetical lives. 
He singles out a few significant events from 
the disconcerting disorder of chance 
happenings, establishes some relation of 
cause and effect where Fate, with its ironical 
irrelevancies, appeared to intervene 
arbitrarily. In so doing, he lays bare the true 
man in us... And because such a man is a 
knot of relations, an individual linked by 
subtle ties to his physical and social 
environment, willingly held in check by 
shifting but impressive ethical codes to which 
he bows even when he disobeys them, the 
novelist is in our age a worthy successor to 
the priest and to the moralist (1967: 23) 

F. Sionil Jose is one such novelist. And 
while Ermita is not a tendentious novel yet a 
moral purpose filters through its pages, 
unobtrusively. Like his many other literary 
creations, it is infused with a basic theme — 
"man's search for a moral order and social 
justice." 


- 4 fast-food counter where customers point (turo) at the dishes they choose 
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Strange Quest 


J. I. Crump 


I. THE MAN AND THE BOOK 


It has always seemed curious to me that a 


book as well known as Sou-shen Chi (In ` 


Search of the Supernatural) by Kan Pao (fl. 
AD 320) which greatly influenced the growth 
of Chinese fiction and is the prototype for the 
entire chih-kuai * genre, has not to this day 
been translated in its entirety into English. 

But then, that's only one of many curious 
aspects of this altogether strange work. To 
begin with, we cannot demonstrate that any 
part of the text we have today existed in quite 
its present form in the fourth century A. D. 
But from early times it was so famous and so 
widely appreciated that Ming dynasty 
scholars a thousand years after its original 
compilation could put together the twenty 
chapters we have today simply by collecting 
quotations from it which appear in numerous 
commentaries and encyclopedic collections 
compiled between the 4th and the 14th 
centuries. It is conventional now to speak of 
the twenty-chapter Sou-shen Chi of today as 
though it duplicated the fourth century 
original — but those of us interested in the 
question always keep in mind that its 
characters, stories and curious style appeared 
in so many other early works that we can 
never be sure any given item originated with 
Kan Pac's book. 


Which brings us to the next puzzle: There 
can be no doubt that someone named Kan 
Pao? held an honored position at the Chin 
dynasty (A. D. 317-419) court. In fact this 
Kan Pao compiled a history of the early years 
of that dynasty called the Chin Chi (since 
lost) and presented it to the emperor. There 
is even argument over which Chin emperor 
that was — though it was probably Yuan-ti 

There is nothing puzzling about Kan Pao, 
head of the Office of History compiling a 
book (Sou-shen Chi) and writing its preface 
— which is perhaps the only provably 
fourth-century part of it. What is curious will 
be found in Kan Pao's official biography in 
the History of the Chin (Chin-shu). While 
attempting to explain why he created his 
famous collection, that orthodox history 
gives us the two anecdotes below: 


Kan Pao's father had a maid upon 
whom he doted. His mother was 
bitterly jealous, and when her husband 
died, she shoved this maid into the 
family [crypt]. Pao and his brother were 
young and unaware of this. Over ten 
years later, the mother died and the tomb 
was opened [to receive her]. The maid 
was lying atop the coffin and looked as 
though she were alive. They carried her. 
back to the house, and within a few 
days, she in fact came alive. She told 
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them that their father had often gotten 
food and drink for her and showed the 
same tenderness toward her as he did 
during his life. [He] reported to her 
..Vicissitudes of the family's fortune, 
and upon investigation, all the things 
[she claimed] she had been told were 
found to have actually happened...She 
did not suffer by being in the [crypt]. 
Before long she was married to someone 
and bore children. 

Moreover, Pao's elder brother was 
once sick and stopped breathing. But 
for several.days his body stayed warm, 
and afterwards he awoke saying he had 
seen the activities of ghosts and spirits 
in heaven and on earth. It was like 
awakening from a dream, and he did not 
know of his death. (DeWoskin 1974 
p2D 


There can be no doubt the historians 
believe these are the reasons Pao compiled 
the Sou-shen Chi, for immediately after these 
odd stories, the History inserts the following 
paragraph — the italics in the quotation are 
mine, but the conclusions belong to the 
compilers of the History : 


Because of these events, Pao 
collected and edited ancient and modern 
Stories of deities, spirit anomalies, 
unusual people, and metamorphoses ... 
[He] collected strange events from a 
broad field and brought them together, 
and thus he mixed up true and false: 
accounts...he called it Sou-shen-chi... 


Let me hasten to point out that the 
govemment sponsored dynastic History of 
the Chin was compiled around A. D. 635, or 
some three hundred years after Kan Pao 
flourished. 3 Considerably after the fact, I'll 


grant you, but still the only source we have. 

So, in keeping with so much else that is 
peculiar about Sou-shen Chi we have a 
motive for its composition which at first 
blush we modems might reject. 

. But wait a moment while I try to make 
the best case I can for the compilers... 

It will be noticed in the first anecdote that 
Kan Pao and his brother were very young at 
the time and were not witnesses to the 
interment.- Then, a decade later, when we 
can suppose they were in their teens, the 
maid suddenly shows up after the vindictive 
mother is safely dead. (I can think of a 
number of ways the yound woman might 
have been hidden while the mistress of the 
house was still alive) Now the household 
begins to tell the lads stories of how their 
father's favorite concubine miraculously 
survived incarceration in the family crypt for 
ten years. I can readily imagine that the maid 
herself embellishes these tales, claiming the 
boys' father brought her food and kept her 
abreast of family events (which is how she 
comes to know things she could not have 
known sealed in a tomb). 

Since I have speculated this much, it can 
do little harm if I go further and suggest that 
the heirs may very well have been fonder of 
their fathers favorite than their biological 
mother (the latter seems to have been a 
vindictive sort). So the boys and the family, 
now that lao-t'ai-t'ai is dead, see to it that the 
maid is properly married off. 

To continue my speculations: Kan Pao 
has been deeply moved by the whole incident 
— hardly a rarity among adolescents. He 
harbors some doubts, let us say, and decides 
to collect other incidents of a like nature to 
reassure himself that what he was told 
happened did indeed take place. 


Strange Quest 15 


Below is item 372 from chapter fifteen of 
Kan Pao's Sou-shen Chi : 


k k kok 


Maid Servant Revived 


In the Chin dynasty, the houschold of Tu 
Hsi (T.Shih-ku) conducted burial services 
during which a serving.maid was mistakenly 
left in the crypt. More than a decade later, the 
tomb was opened for a further burial and she 
was discovered to still be alive. 

"In the beginning, it was as though I had 
closed my eyes", she reported. "And then, 
after a while I gradually awakened" 

When questioned, she declared that it had 
felt as though she slept "for only one or two 
nights". 

At the time the maidservant was interred, 
she had been between fifteen and sixteen 
years old; when exhumed, her appearance 
was the same as it had been at that age. 

She lived on for another fifteen or sixteen 
years, was married off and bore children. 


A k k k 


I will readily grant you that Sou-shen Chi 
15, 372 may have been a well-known folk- 
story, and the actual source of the History's 
anecdote rather than the reverse, but indulge 
me... l 

What about Pao's older brother and his 
retum from death? I offer you item 368 from 
chapter 15 of Sou-shen Chi: 


* k k k 


Yen Chi's Coffin Opened too Late 


In the twelfth month of the second year 
of the Chin reign period, Hsien-ning, Yen 
Chi (T. Shih-tu) fell ill, went to the home of 
Chang Ts'o for treatment and there died. The 
coffin remained where it was a considerable 
period of time before Yen Chi's family took it 
away for burial.* During the procession to 
the burial site, the coffin banners became 
entangled in branches of trees and could not 
be disengaged. Everyone was extremely 
upset and saddened by the accident. 
Suddenly one of those drawing the funeri cart 
fell over and began to speak, claiming he was 
the deceased, Yen Chi: 

"I was not fated to die at this early age, 
but an overdose of drugs injured my organs. 
I will return to life, so I enjoin you urgently 
not to bury me now!" 

His father placed his hand on the 
speaker's head: "If you were fated to return 
to life, of course it would delight your kith 
and kin," he said. "We shall return home 
promptly and not go forward with the 
funeral!" 

With that the coffin flags came untangled 
of their own accord. The family returned to 
their home where the wife of the deceased 
had dreamed Yen Chi said to her, "I shall 
return to life; open the coffin immediately!" 

She told her dream to all, and that 
evening the corpse's mother and several 
others dreamed of him too and wished 
immediately to open the casket. Yen Chi's 
father forbade it, but the deceased's little 
brother, Han, at that time quite young, said 
impulsively: "There have been strange events 


* See 15,364 for an opening comparable to the History's anecdote. 
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in ancient times, and now another strange 
Spiritual event has been visited upon us. Any 
grief we may suffer opening the coffin can 
hardly compare with our loss should we fail 
to do so!” 

His mother and father agreed and 
forthwith they opened the casket. | 
- There were obvious signs that he had 
been alive: he had clawed at the cover until 
:his fingemails were badly tom. He breathed, 
but-his respiration was extremely shallow and 
he hovered between life and death. 

Hastily they soaked a cloth and squeezed 
a few drops into his mouth. These he .was 
able to swallow and they took him out of the 
casket. 

They nursed him through several months; 
his food and drink gradually increased until 
he had strength enough to open his eyes, 
look about him and move his hands and feet. 
However, he responded to no one; he could 
not utter a word, but what he required for 
food and drink he conveyed to others in their 
dreams. 

This condition continued for ten years 
and his family became exhausted with the 
strain of caring for him; none could go about 
his usual concerns. His younger brother Han 
ceased all other activities to devote himself 
entirely to his brothers needs. He soon 


became known everywhere for his 


dedication. 

Han's older brother continued to decline 
however, until at last he weakened and died 
once again. 


k KOK ck 


The image of torn finger-nails and the 
clawed coffin give this item a terrible frisson 
of horror which puts it in a category quite 
apart from the incident involving Kan Pao's 


brother in the History, however, I cannot 
help note that it is the younger brother who is 
the selfless care-giver in 15, 368 and this 
resonates with the Kan Pao anecdote. Please 
understand, I don't believe this story is in 
any way connected with the illness of Pao's 
brother, I am simply pointing out that if 
something like what is reported in the History 
of the Chin did actually happen in the Kan 
household, then 15, 368: would certainly 
have caught Kan Pao's eye for inclusion in 


his great collection of incidents involving the 


exotic, the bizarre and the supernatural. 

Let me here conclude my defense of the 
History of Chin's compilers by noting that if 
the events mentioned in his biography did 
occur (or more importantly, if Kan Pao 
thought they had occured) I am inclined to 
agree with the writers of his biography. — 
these events might well have shaped his 
interests in the directions taken by the Sou- 
shen Chi. 


Il. THE BOOK AND ITS CONTENTS 


*okokok 


In the final analysis we have less trouble 
speculating about those impulses which led to 
the multiform compilation which we call the 
Sou-shen Chi than we do trying to classify its 
contents. Not a few scholars have despaired 
trying to describe the nature of the genre 
called chih-kuai ^ and settled for a general list 
of the contents of Sou-shen Chi itself. In 
what follows, I have tried to give samples of 
what Prof. DeWoskin and I consider to be 
the best and most interesting items and those 
which might have influenced the evolution of 
Chinese literary language fiction — I do not 
pretend to draw on all the major categories in 
the book. 
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Since they constitute a great proportion of 
the delightful characters in the book, let us 
start with tales of the fang-shih (montebanks, 
magicians, diviners) who are sometimes 
shown as picaresque rascals: 


do KOK 


Kuo P'u Buys the Handmaid of 
His Choice (3, 61) 


Kuo P'u (T. Ching-shun) traveled to Lu- 
chiang to warn its Protector, Hu Meng-k'ang 
to retum south of the Yangtze in all haste. 
K'ang took no heed of his admonition so P'u 
made ready his baggage to depart. However, 
he had taken a fancy to one of Hu Meng- 
k'ang's maidservants and being unable to 
acquire her, he scattered three measures of 
smallbeans all around her master's house. 
The next morning Hu arose to discover 
thousands of red-robed men surrounding 
him. When he went to examine one of them 
closely, all disappeared. This annoyed him 
greatly so he asked P'u to make a divination 
for him. 

"My lord's household should not rear 
handmaiden so-and-so", P'u advised him. 
"But if you sell her off twenty li to the 
southeast of here and are careful not to haggle 
over the price, these bad omens will be 
canceled." 

Secretly P'u ordered one of his own men 
buy up the handmaiden at a low price. Then 
P'u tossed a talisman he had written out for 
Hu Meng-k'ang into Hu's well and one by 
one the thousands of red-robed men all threw 
themselves down the shaft after it. The 
Protector was delighted, Kuo P'u led the 
handmaid away and about a month later Lu- 
chiang fell. 


Tso Tzu Catches Fish in a Bucket 
(1, 21) 


Tso Tzu (T. Yuan Fang) came from Lu- 
chiang and at an early age showed complete 
understanding of spiritual powers. Once, at 
Ts'ao Ts'ao's residence, Duke Ts'ao 


' laughingly recited to his guests: 


"For this fine high feast 

We lack but a single dish — 
We have no Wu-sung perch 
To be our minced raw fish." 


"That should be simple enough to get", 
remarked Fang, and thereupon requested a 
copper basin full of water. He took a 
bamboo pole, baited a hook and fished 
therein. In no time he drew forth a perch. 
The Duke clapped his hands in delight and all 
the guests were astonished. Ts'ao Ts'ao then 
declaimed: 


"I fear one perch will never do; 
It were much better if there were two!" 


Again Fang fished with his baited hook 
and in no time drew forth other splendid fish, 
better than three feet long and delightfully 
fresh. Ts'ao Ts'ao prepared both fish 
himself — enough to feed the entire table. 
Then said Duke Ts'ao, "With these perch in 
hand, my only regret is the lack of fresh 
ginger from Shu!" 

"This also is simple enough to get," 
replied Fang. The Duke feared Tso Yuan- 
fang might merely buy it from local shops, so 
he said, "Some time ago I sent my man to the 
brocaid market in Shu to make a purchase. I 
will now give you this warrant for my agent 
to increase my brocaid order by two ells." 
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Tso Yuan-fang took his leave of the 
banquet and in a short time retumed with the 
fresh ginger from Shu, saying, "I saw your 
grace's man in the brocaid market and gave 
him your warrant for two more ells" 

It was more than a year later that Ts'ao 
Ts'ao's man returned from his journey to 


Shu and, in fact, an extra two ells had been ' 


added to the original order. When the Duke 
enquired about it, the emmissary replied: "On 
such-and-such a day in such-and-such a 
month I came upon a man in the market with 
your grace's warrant, so I obeyed it.” 

Some time later the Duke Ts'ao was 
making the rounds of his near suburbs and 
there must have been as many as a hundred 
officers attending him. Fang presented a gift 
of one ewer of wine and one strip of dried 
meat to the Duke. 

Tso Yuan-fang poured the wine with his 
own hand and made rounds of the Duke's 
officers until every one of them was drunk 
and sated. The drunken condition of his men 
puzzled Duke Ts'ao, so he made enquiry of 
the wine shops to discover that on the 
previous day all the proprietors had lost wine 
and meat. 

This angered the Duke and he decided 
secretly to sieze him the next time Fang came 
to the official residence. Just as Ts'ao Ts'ao 
was to arrest him, Fang stepped back and 
disappeared into the wall with a flash. 

The Duke at once formed a posse to sieze 
him, and one of the group spied Fang in the 
marketplace: Just as Ts'ao Ts'ao's man was 
about-to capture him, all the people in the 
market suddenly.turned into simulacra of 
Fang. The posse could not tell which of 
them was actually he. Later, another of 
Fang's pursuers came upon him on the 
heights of Mt. Yang-ch'eng. Duke Ts'ao's 


man chased him until he ran into a herd of 
goats. The Duke realized he couldn't capture 
Fang under such conditions so he sent his 
man into the middle of the herd to shout: 

“Duke Ts'ao no longer wants to harm 
you, he simply wished to test your magic 
arts. Presently he hopes to verify your 
powers by talking to you.” 

At that, one old ram reared up on its hind 
legs with his front legs crooked and walked 
like a man: "That would be permitted", it said 
hurriedly. . 

"It's this ram!" cried Ts'ao's man, and 
sped to sieze him. At that very instant the 
entire herd of several hundred goats stood up 
on hind legs, walked like men and repeated, 
“That would be permitted". So, of course, 
the posse did not know which goat to seize. 

Now, Lao-tzu once said: "What I greatly 
regret is that I have this body. If I had it not, 
what could harm me?" 

If we say that Fang, like Lao-tzu and his 
ilk, could be without a body, would we err 
by much? 


ROK ak 


At other times, however, the fang-shih 
with their mysterious ability to predict the 
future or interpret even the least apposite 
omens are depicted as saviors: 


kkkk 


Shun-yü Chih Empties a Collapsing 
House (3,59) 


The mother of Hsia-hou Tsao, a man 
from Ch'iao Commandery, fell ill. Tsao was 
about to visit Chih for a divination when a 
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fox appeared in front of his house and began 
howling. Tsao was utterly terrified and 
galloped his horse all the way to Chih's 
home. 

"This was a sign of immanent 
catastrophe", Chih told him, "You must 
hasten home and at the very spot the fox 
howled, you must stand and wail and beat 
your breast until your entire family, young 


and old come forth in surprise at your curious | 


behavior. While even one member remains 
indoors, do not cease your lamentations for 
any reason. Thus may the catastrophe barely 
be averted!" 

Tsao returned and did as he was 
instructed, until even his mother, ill though 
she was, had left the house. When all the 
family had assembled, the house — all five 
rooms of it — suddenly collapsed. 


*okokok 


Some of the most appealing stories in 
Sou-shen Chi involve ghosts of the 
wrongfully dead appearing before and asking 
human agencies to right those wrongs which, 
for some reason or another (usually not 
explained) the spirit world or the world of the 
gods is unable to put right. The first of these 
has a charming mixture of very physical 
discomforts afflicting the supposedly 
incorporeal. Note that (as in so many cases) 
the dream is vector between the living and 
the dead: 


2 Ok Ok ok 


A Spirit Complains of a Wet Coffin 
(16, 383) 


_ Inthe Han, Wen Ying (T. Shu-chang) of 
Nan-yang was made Subprefect of Kan-ling 


during the Chien-an reign period. He had 
just crossed the border to take up his post 
when it was already time to pitch camp for 
the night. At the sound of the third watch 
drum, he dreamed a man knelt before him 
saying, "Some time ago my father had me 
buried in this place. High water invaded my 
tomb and flooded the area of the coffin. 
Presently my casket is half submerged and I 
have no way of keeping warm. I heard of 
your honor's presence here and came to put 
myself in your hands. May I trouble you, 
sir, tomorrow noon to halt your progress for 
a while and move me to a higher and dryer 
place?" With that the ghost took off his robes 
and showed Ying how drenched they were. 

Ying, distressed by this vision, awoke 
and spoke of it to his attendants. They said to 
him, "Dreams are:insubstantial things; you 
should not consider this a true anomaly." 

Ying returned to his bed and to sleep. 
Again the dreamed that the vision spoke to 
him: "I told you of my bitter straits, sir, why 
do you not pity and comfort me?" 

"Who are you?" asked Ying in his dream. 

"I came from Chao, but am now under 
the spirit direction of the little state of Wang- 
mang." : 

- "And just where is your coffin now?" 
"It is close by; only about ten paces north 


- of your honor's tent." responded the dream 


spirit. "By the stream bank you will find a 
hollow willow and I am directly beneath that. 
It will soon be daybreak, when I may no 
longer appear to your honor, so I beg you to 
keep me in mind". 

"I will," said Ying. 

He awoke shortly after that and it was 
dawn, the time they should have set out on 
their joumey. 

"Though dreams are not true anomalies", 
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“Said Ying, "this one was so very specific!" 
“Well, why begrudge a moment or so?", 
. replied his attendants. 

"Why not verify this one?” 

Ying arose and ordered a squad of ten 
men to follow the river-bed upstream, and in 
fact they did discover the hollow willow-tree; 

"This is it", declared Ying.: 

They dug beneath it and in a short time 
came upon the coffin, badly rotted and half 
. submerged in water. 

Ying said to his men "I have heard often 
enough that experiences such as these are 
false and vain. But what has been handed 
down by generations cannot be without some 
verity". 

They removed the coffin, reburied it and 
left. 


k k k ok 


The dream is not the only means by 
which humans are made aware of the wicked 
deeds the ghostly suppliant had suffered. In 
the following, which is remarkable for its 
detail and narrative speed, the ghost of a 
wronged woman simply appears to her 
savior. It should be noted that the single 
most frequent locale for ghostly and demonic 
encounters is the relay station, or its 
counterpart, the posthouse: 


a Ok k k 


Revenge for the Ghost of Su Ngo 
(16, 384) . 


During the Han, one Ho Ch'ang of Chiu- 
chiang was Regional Inspector for Chiao- 
chou. On an inspection tour of Kao-an 
District in the Commandery of Ts'ang-wu he 
_ Stayed the night at Ku-pen Relay Station. 


The night was less than half over when a 
woman came forth on the lower floor of the 
Station and cried: 

"My surname is Su, my given name, 
Ngo, and I am called Shih-chu. Once I lived 
in the village of Hsiu—li in the district of 
Kuang-hsin. I lost my mother and father at a 
tender age. and have no brother. I was 
married to a fellow-villager named Shih, but 
my ill-fated husband died, leaving me one- 
hundred and twenty bolts of silk and cotton 
and a maidservant named Chih-fu. Being 
orphaned and weak and unable to sustain 
myself, I decided to travel neighboring 
districts selling my cloth. For a sum of 
twelve thousand cash I leased from a 
neighbor, Wang Po, an ox and a cart to 
transport myself and my dry-goods. I 
instructed the maidservant, Chih-fu, to 
manage the bridle ropes. Then, on the tenth 
of the fourth month last year, I arrived just 
outside the Ku-pen Relay Station at about 
dusk. By that time the comings and goings 
of travelers had ceased. This made me 
fearful, so I did not continue on my way but 
stopped here. 

"The maidservant, Chih-fu, was 
suddenly taken with stomach cramps, so I 
drove to the Station-keeper's hut to request 
hot water and to borrow a flame. The Station- 
keeper, by name Kung Shou, armed with a 
dagger-axe and halberd, came up to our cart 
and questioned me: Where had I come from, 
what was in the cart, where was my 
husband, why was I traveling alone? 

"When I asked him why he questioned 
me thus, the siezed me by the shoulder and 
replied, 'Young men are always attracted by 
beautiful women, and I wish to share 
pleasure with you.' I was very alarmed and 
refused him. He at once drew a knife and 
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thrust it below my ribs. I died instantly. The 
: keeper then stabbed Chih-fu to die as well. 

"Next, he dug near the foundations of the 
station and buried both corpses together — I 
on the bottom and my maidservant atop me. 
He carried off all my possessions, killed the 
ox and burned the cart. The water-vat we 
had with us along with the ox bones he hid in 
the dry well east of the relay station. 

"Having been wrongfully murdered, I 
was sure my painful grievance would move 
the Heavenly Emperor. It turned out there 
was nc place to lodge complaints there, so I 
came back to the world of light to address 
you, Sir." 

"How would we identify your body if we 
exhumed it?" asked Ho Ch'ang. 

"I was wearing white garments on top 
and below,” she replied. "I wore blue silk 
slippers, as well — these thing should not yet 
have fallen apart. I wish only that you visit 
my native village and bury the remains next 
to my dead husband." 

They dug and all things were as she had 
described them, so Ho Ch'ang hastened on to 
the nearest yamen and dispatched bailiffs to 
sieze and interrogate Kung Shou who 
confessed all. 

Ho Ch'ang also sent inquiries to the 
woman's native district of Kuang-hsin to 
discover the truth. Everything was as Su 
Ngo had described it, so Kung Shou's entire 
family was arrested and bound over to the 
jail. 

Then did Ho Ch'ang memorialize the 
throne as follows: "Under conventional law 
the family of a murderer is not subject to 
extirpation. 
confessed malefactor who hid his wicked 
actions for a number of years and the king's 
law cannot countenance that. Further, to 


However, Kung Shou is a. 


have the spirit of a victim bring charges is an 
event which will not be seen once in a 
thousand years. I request, therefore, that the 
murderer's family be executed root and 
branch in order to make clear that we are 
responsive to spirits and will assist with the 
punishment of malefactors even in the World 
of Shadows". 
The throne approved his petition. 


kk OK 


There are quite a number of items in Sou- 
shen Chi in which gods, demons or ghosts 
play a very minor role (in the last section, 
you will see, they play no part at all) and the 
appeal of the narrative is the primary reason 
for its inclusion. Some of them are so 
structured and sophisticated we suspect (but 
will never be able to demonstrate that) they 
may be later compositions which became 
incorporated in the book we now call Sou- 
shen Chi. 


* Ok ok 


Duke Chiang Aids Traveler 
Recovering His Wife (5, 96) 


Hsieh Yü* from Ch'en Commandery 
was Royal Secretary in Lang-ya, and the 
capital city [K'ai-yang] was suffering a 
scourge of tigers; many.people had been | 
killed by them. 

A man was traveling the district with his 
young wife in a very small boat. He had 
brought along his great-knife and thrust it 
upright by the gunwale. Close on dusk he 
reached the Watchman's hut and the latter 
came forth to speak to him: "This place, and 
for hundreds of acres hereabout, is covered 
with dense undergrowth,” said he. “You 
have a passenger of tender years and 
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traveling so lightly in the area will prove very 
difficult. You should stay with me at the 
Watch Hut.” 

When they had finished exchanging 
news, the Watchman returned directly to his 
hut. However, the traveller's wife had no 


sooner set foot on the bank than a tiger seized . 


her and carried her off. Her husband 
snatched up his great-knife and went in 
pursuit. First, however he did reverence to 
Lord Chiang, crying to him for aid. 

This done, he set out, but he had gone 
only a few li when a dark-robed figure 
appeared to be leading him. The traveller 
followed, and after another twenty li he saw a 
large tree and soon reached the tiger's lair. 
The cubs heard the sound of something 
approaching, and came forth believing it to be 
their mother. The traveller killed them on the 
spot and withdrawing his weapon from the 
bodies, he hid himself behind the great tree 
that marked the den. 

When the cubs' mother arrived, she 
dropped the man's wife to the ground and 
dragging her, the tiger then backed into the 
lair. The man smote it at its loins and cut it in 
two. With the beast dead, his wife began to 
revive. Toward dawn she was able to speak 
and questioned said, "When the tiger seized 
me, it tossed me over its back and when we 
arrived here it put me down. No linib$ were 
harmed except by contact with trees and 
bushes”. 

Her husband helped her back to the boat 
and the next night he dreamed a man came to 
him and said, "Are you aware that the god 
Duke Chiang assisted you?" 

As soon as he reached home he sacrificed 
a shoat to the god. 


ok k k k 


And, if the unseen world and its 
inhabitants are subordinated in some items to 
a good story line, others delineate spirits with 
such human and (at times) endearing qualities 
that they might as well be mortal characters in 
the stories — I have always been delighted 
by the casual acquaintanceship struck up 
between the human and the spirit in the 
following: 
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The Spirit Above the Ceiling-cloth 
(18, 424) 


Liu Po-tsu, of Po-ling District became 
Grand Protector of Hotung. The space above 
the ceiling cloth in his quarters harbored a 
spirit which could communicate. Many times 
it hailed Po-tsu and engaged him in 
conversation. Whenever an official notice 
came from court and capital, this spirit was 
able to tell Po-tsu beforehand what it would 
say. Liu Po-tsu once asked the spirit what it 
liked to eat and discovered it favored lamb's 
liver. Po-tsu then had this delicacy bought 
and ordered his man to slice it before him. 
As each slice peeled off the knife it 
disappeared. 

The spirit had eaten two entire livers 
when suddenly the indistinct form of a fox 
appeared at the table. Po-tsu's man raised his 
carving knife to strike it but was stopped by a 
shout from his master. The vague form 
scuttled back above the ceiling-cloth and a 
moment later there was a hearty laugh: 

"I got so drunk eating lamb's liver that I 
lost control over my basic form for a moment - 
and allowed your Lordship to see it. I am 
mortified!" 

Po-tsu was going to be made Director of 
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Convict Labor, and the spirit predicted it. 
"The order will arrive on such and such a day 
in such and such month”, said he, and when 
that time came, so did the order. 

When Po-tsu moved into the Director's 
quarters the spirit in turn moved in above the 
ceiling-cloth there. It frequently blurted out 
departmental affairs in a way that frightened 
Po-tsu badly. “My work here involves 
disciplinzry investigation," Po-tsu explained, 
"and if those highly placed around the throne 
get wind that a spirit lives with me, it could 
be very damaging!" 

"Well, if that really worries you," replied 
the spirit, "I had better leave". And from 
then on no sound was heard from it again. 


"ok OK Ok 


If the non-human protagonist in the 
above has the humanizing quality of laughing 
at itself, and shows consideration for its 
human friend, the next spirit character (and 
the incompetent minor god in the item after 
that) is annoying, picaresque, and embodies 
(can we use that word of spirits?) a number 
of irritatingly human characteristics: 
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The Blackmailing Demon in 
Ni Yen-ssu's House (17, 405) 


In Wu times, a certain Ni Yen-ssu lived 
in the village of Yen, west of the Chia-hsing 
district. One day he sudenly discovered a 
demon had invaded his home and there had 
conversed with others, ate and drank as 
would a human being, but was invisible 
withal. 

- Now, among Ni's servants and slaves, 
there were some who secretly defamed their 


master. The demon made it known that it 
would inform Ni which of them was 
speaking against him. A while later Ni 
disciplined precisely those disgruntled 
menials the demon had singled out and from 
that time on no one dared speak against the 
master. 

Ni had a concubine whom the demon 
fancied and followed, so Ni invited a Taoist 
into his home to exorcise the presence. A 
fine banquet was set forth to welcome the: - 
exorcist, but the demon brought chopped 
straw and dung from the privy and scattered 
it everywhere. 

The Taoist responded by beating 
furiously on his drum to summon all the Jocal 
gods to help him. At this point the demon 
carried a "Crouching Tiger" chamber-pot to 
the altar the Taoist was using and began 
blowing on it as one would a signal trumpet, 
causing great disturbance. A moment later, 
the Taoist, feeling a sense of cold over his 
backsides, rose and hastily shed his clothing 
to find the contents of the "Crouching Tiger" 
all over himself. The Taoist quit and left. 

One night Ni and his concubine were 
whispering together under the counterpane 
lamenting the presence of the demon. The 
demon called out to them from his perch in 
the rafters of their bedroom: "You two are 
speaking ill of me and for that I shall sunder 
the rafters of your home." This was 
followed immediately by lung, lung, the 
sound of rafters groaning. Ni was terrified 
that the roof beams of the house were 
collapsing and lighting a flambeau went to 
inspect them — but the demon immediately 
extinguished Ni's light, and the sound of 
straining rafters grew even louder. Fearing © 
that the house would indeed collapse, Ni 
summoned all his household out of doors. 
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Then he lit another torch and inspected the 
rafters, only to find them just as they had 
always been. The demon laughed loudly and 
taunted him, "Will you talk about me now?" 

The Commandery Agricultural Officer 
heard of these events and declared, "This 
apparition must be a fox-spirit". The demon 
then went before the officer and spoke: 

"You have secreted hundreds of 
measures of official tax-grains in such-and- 
such a place, and have been a corrupt official. 
Yet you dare speak against me? I am now 
going report you to your superior and have 
him lead a search party to recover the grain 
you have hidden!" 

The Officer was panic-stricken and 
begged the demon's forgiveness. Thereafter 
no one dared report the spirit to the 
authorities. This went on for three years, 
after which the thing departed, no one knew 
whence. 


Liang Wen and Lord Kao-shan 
(18, 431) 


During the Han, Liang Wen from the 
Chi area was given to Taoist practices. He 
added a room three or four beams wide onto 
his house as an offertory. His altar was 
covered with a large, dark drape and they 
spent much time in there. 

This is how things went for more than a 
decade. Then, because of the numerous 
sacrifices directed to the shrine, one day the 
sound of a voice issued from beneath the altar 
cloth. 

"I am the Lord Kao-shan,*" it said. The 
god had quite an appetite for food and drink 
and was efficacious in curing illness. Liang 
Wen was very attentive and respectful toward 
it. 


And so things went for several more 
years until one day the god invited Liang 
Wen to come to him under the altar drapes. 
There Wen found the god very drunk, but he 
respectfully asked if he could reverentiy look 
upon the sacred countenance. 

"Stretch thy hand forth," said Kao-shan, 
and Liang Wen did as the god bade him. He 
was then allowed to finger the god's chin. 
His hand came in contact with quite a long 
beard. Gradually and carefully Wen wrapped 
the beard around his fingers — and suddenly 
gave a great tug! 

There was the sound of a loud goat 
bleat. Wen's congregation all jumped to 
their feet in surprise and helped him drag the 
god forth. It was a goat belonging to the. 
house of Yuan Shu (T. Kung-lu)! Seven or 
eight years before the family goat had gone 
missing and the Yuan family had no idea 
where it had gone. ` 

The goat was slaughtered and there were 
no manifestations after that. 
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And finally, two stories which do not 
involve ghosts or spirits at all but display 
very human foibles with considerable charm: 
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Miracles in the Eye of the Beholder 
(5, 100) 


Chang Chu from Nan Tun was in his 
field planting crops when he came upon a 
plum pit he wanted to save. He looked about 
and spied a mulberry tree with a hollow bole 
in which some earth had collected, and put 
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the plum pit there. He emptied his water- 
bottle on iz as well. 

Afterwards, people saw a mulberry tree 
unexpectedly bearing plums and remarked to 
each other about it. One day someone with a 
painful eye disease rested in the shade of that 
tree and cried out, “Oh, Lord of the Plums 
make my eyes better and I will sacrifice a 
shoat to you in gratitude". His eye trouble 
was actually a minor disorder and later 
cleared up by itself. 

However, as with dogs barking, each 
person excited another with the story of the 
blind having sight restored, until there were 
often thousands of horses and carriages about 
the tree and wine and meat sacrifices rained 
down on it. 

A little more than a year later Chang Chu 
returned from a distant journey and witnessed 
all this. Startled, he cried, "There is no deity 
here", said he, "I planted this myself!" 
Thereupon he cut the tree down. 


Ti Hsi's Thousand-day Wine 
(19, 447) 


Ti Hsi of Chung-shan brewed 
"Thousand-day" wine — who drank of it 
stayed drunk for a thousand days. At that 
time, a certain Liu Hsuan-shih of the same 
district was a great drinker, and the latter 
sought out the former. But Ti Hsi objected, 
"My latest fermentation has not yet aged 


enough to settle its flavor so I would not let | 


your honor buy it”. 

"Even though it's too young," responded 
Liu, "wort you let me have just a cup?" 

Ti was unable to refuse this modest 
request and gave him one, which he drank 
off. 

"That was wonderful", said Liu, "please 


let me have another." : 

"No, you'd better go home now and 
come back some other time," replied Ti. 
"Just this one cup will put you to sleep for a 
thousand days!" 

Liu left, but his face had already become 
somewhat flushed; by the time he reached 
home he appeared to die from drink. His 
family, not suspecting the true reason for his 
collapse, began their mourning and 
subsequently buried him. 

Three years passed. Ti Hsi said to 
himself, "Hsüan-shih must be sober by this 
time so I'll go see how he fared". He 
thereupon visited the Liu house and inquired 
after Hstian-shih. 

The Liu's were amazed. "He's been 
dead these three years and we have only now 
put aside our mouming robes!" 

"This is the potency of my wine”, said Ti 
Hsi in some alarm. "It put him to sleep fora 
thousand days — but he should be wakening 
even now!" Then he urged the family to 
open the crypt and look in the casket. 

The crypt itself was emitting damp, rising 
vapors, and Ti pressed them to uncover the 
casket. 

The moment the family saw Liu, his eyes 
flew open and so did his mouth: "Delightful!" 
he said slowly, "That was a great drunk!" 
He turned to Ti Hsi and said, "What 
wonderful brew did you concoct that could 
intoxicate me so with one cup? I've only just 
now waked up — and look how late in the 
day itis!" 

Everyone by the grave laughed. This 
caused them to inhale the wine fumes so they 
all went drunk for three months! 


Ok Ok ok 
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* Meaning 'high hill' — where goats are most often pastured. 

1"... chih-kuai texts..[run from]... brief notices of only a few words to lengthy and refined 
stories..[They include]...legends from local shrines about heros and spirits...accounts of strange 
inhabitants of remote lands... recollections of conjurers, diviners and healers...selling occult skills 
and touting marvelous tales...Exposés of emperors’ private lives, records of cruel rulers and 
officials brought to judgement by heaven...and tragic stories of lovers and spouses..." Indiana 
Companion p. 281. Material for the following article was taken from In Search of the 
Supernatural, a work-in-progress by K. J. DeWoskin and J. I. Crump. 

2 Although for some time there was much scholarly discussion even about whether the person in 
question was sumamed yä (F) or Kan (P). 

3 " the editors...were caught between the necessity of writing a substantial biography because of 
Kan Pao's important position as well as his extra-official popularity as author of the Sou-shen 
Chi, on the one hand, and ...the dearth of dependable historical records... on the other... The Chin- 
shu conveys a feeling of having been padded with materials either irrelevant or dubious." 
(DeWoskin 1974 p. 22) 

4 See note 1. 

5 For instance, no examples of the very terse anomalies listed in the orthodox histories’ wu-hsing 
chih sections are included. 


Indiana companion = The Indiana Companion to Traditional Chinese Literature 
. Bloomington, 1986 (entries on Sou-shen Chi and chih-kuai done by K. J. De Woskin) 
Dewoskin (1974)= The Sou-shen-chi and chih-kuai Tradition: A Bibliographic and Generic 
Study. By Kenneth J. DeWoskin. Ph. D. Dissertation, Columbia Un. 1974. 


Chinese Comic Art: Historical and 
Contemporary Perspectives 


John A. Lent 


Dynastic Origins 


In one sense, Chinese comic art is no 
different than in most countries — finding its 
roots depends upon how it is defined. 

If the definition includes telling a story 
with illustrations, which comic books do 
today, then the history goes back to at least 
the sixth and seventh century Wei and Sui 
dynasties’ when serial story pictures (lien 
huan hua) appeared. Stone slabs and 
frescoes from those periods featured such 
illustrations, usually interpretations of 
Buddhist scriptures or biographical sketches 
of Sakyamuni (Peng 1980: 2). 

Other forerunners of the modern serial 
story pictures can be found during the Sung 
(960-1279) and Yuan (1279-1368) dynasties, 
when there was a flourishing of fictional 
works. Artists were asked to decorate story 
books with illustrations at the tops of the 
pages. One author said the Sung Dynasty 
book paintings had cartoon characteristics 
(Shi in Hua 1989: 12). In the Ming (1368- 
1644) and Ching (1644-1911) dynasties, 

.popular romantic novels carried portraits of 
main characters in the front and at the 
beginning of each chapter (Hwang 1978: 52). 


Some novels were richly illustrated with the 
upper half of each page featuring a picture or 
an illustrated page following every page of 
text. | 

New Year's pictures and wall paintings, 
both of which have long histories, also have 
been lumped under comic art. New Year's 
pictures were usually color prints in a serial 
form of 16, 24, or 32 to a set, depicting 
stories of legendary heroes and episodes of 
operas. The serial wall paintings had similar 
themes; among the most prominent were the 
112 paintings portraying the life of Confucius 
in the temple at Chu-fu (Hwang 1978: 52). 

If the definition of comic art must include 
satire as a characteristic, drawings from the 
fourteenth century poked fun at various 
subjects. These proliferated in the late Ching 
Dynasty and immediate post-1911 Revolu- 
tion. The main targets in the latter were 
imperialism and feudal rulers ("China Draws 
Upon Humour" 1987: 53). 

If exaggeration must be present before it 
is comic art, the history is more recent, as 
well as more problematic. Bader (1941: 229) 
believed China did not have a tradition of 
caricature before the twentieth century 
because, 
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The Chinese racial genius has always 
been for the indirect, for suggestion, for 
compromising rather than for outspoken 
from which caricature stems. Second, 
caricature demands freedom of expres- 
sion .... Finally, carivature presupposes 
social and political consciousness in its 
audience. 


Bader's comment about the lack of free 
expression was later reflected by Fang Cheng 
(in Hua 1989: 9), who said more generally, 
that cartoonists were virtually non-existent in 
traditional China, because (and here he 
quotes Lu Xun) "if the emperor was not in 
the mood to laugh, the slaves were forbidden 


to laugh." The social and political upheavals ` 


after the 1911 Revolution created the 
consciousness that Bader referred to and a 
use for caricature. The first caricature was a 
crude drawing directed against Yuan Shih- 
k'ai, the president who wanted to be emperor 
(Bader 1941: 229). 

However, other evidence reveals that 
Bader was off the mark. Writing in 1877, 
Parton told of a printer attached to an 
American mission in China who brought 
back a caricature dating to the 1840s, that 
showed an English foraging party. Parton's 
belief was that the Chinese had been 
caricaturing for decades. He said: 


Caricature, as we might suppose, is 
a universal practice among them; but, 
owing to their crude and primitive taste 
in such things, their efforts are seldom 
interesting to any but themselves. In 
Chinese collections, we see numberless 
grosteque exaggerations of the human 
form and face, some of which are not 
devoid of humor and artistic merit 


“effects 


(Parton 1877: 196). 


The nineteenth century also yielded the 
first pictorial magazines and comic 
newspapers, important as vehicles for 
cartoonists. For example, Dianshi Studio 
Pictorial (Dianshiahai huahao), started in 
1884, became influential partly because of 
Wu Youru's drawings recording the decay 
and political conflicts of Ching society. 
Because Wu's work was done in a realistic 
fashion, without traces of exaggeration and 
satire, its categorization as comic art has been 
questioned. Other pictorials were Child's 
Monthly (Xiaohai yuebao), founded in 
Shanghai in May 1875, and Primer Pictorial 
(Qimeng huaboa), started in Peking in June 
1902. Generally, the Chinese newspapers 
and magazines became much more 
appreciative of illustrations, using them in 
profusion to supplement articles and to focus 
on current events (Hung 1990: 42). 

Western influences permeated Chinese 
print media by the end of the century, with an 
English-language comic newspaper published 
regularly in the 1870s (Parton 1877: 196), 
and a political press operating through the 
efforts of Wang Tao and Liang Qichao. 
Serial pictures also had outside influences, 
revealed in an increasing number of 
contemporary themes, such as the devastating 
of opium on families of 
opiumsmokers and episodes of the Boxer 
Rebellion (Hwang 1978: 51), and in a format 
modelled after Western comic books 
translated into Chinese and circulated among 
families with foreign contacts (Hwang 1978: 
53). 

About the time of the 1911 Revolution, 
some progressive newspapers sprang up in 
larger cities, featuring columns of pictures 
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which early on, included cartoons with 
political overtones (Shi in Hua 1989: 12). Of 
course, the relatively freer atmosphere after 
the demise of the Ching Dynasty better 
accommodated cartoonists. 


A Golden Age 


Influenced by both foreign and domestic 
factors, Chinese comic art blossomed in the 
1920s and 1930s in what must be called its 
golden age. A group of young cartoonists 
came onto the scene at a time when the 
situation bode well for cartooning, with the 
birth of -a number of cartoon! and humor 


periodicals, the development of newspaper | 


supplements with children's pages, the 
Japanese invasion of China, and the internal 


revolutionary struggle, both of which | 


provided much artisitc fodder. 

Shanghai Sketch was the first magazine 
exclusively dealing with cartooning. Started 
in 1933, it increasingly relied on "salacious 

. humor" as political censorship became more 
rampant in the following year (Chen 1938: 
311). The more political Modern Sketch 
followed shortly after. Others were 
published in the 1930s, such as Cartoon Life, 


Modern Pick, Cartoons of the Times (Shidai - 


manhua), and Independent Cartoons (Duli 
manhua). Some had short lives; all of the 
main ones were concentrated in Shanghai. 
With circulations of 40,000 each, these 
magazines were designed primarily for men, 
because they indulged in some "Elizabethan 
coarseness." One source reported, "There is 
necessarily a certain amount of eroticism, 
influenced to a large extent by such journals 


as the American Esquire, but with an element . 


of quite Chinese abandon" (Chen 1938: 311). 
Cartoonist Han Shangyi (Interview, 


1991) said the cartoon magazines helped the 
profession immensely. His first published 
cartoon appeared in one of the small cartoon 
magazines, which rewarded him with "no 
payment, just satisfaction." Small magazines 
such as those created by cartoon lovers (e.g., 
Hu Kao and Zhang Yingchao) usually did not 
last for more than two or three volumes 
before they ran out of money — the funds 
put up by cartoon connoisseurs. 

Other outlets for cartoonists were 
provided by major journals, such as The 
Eastern Miscellany (Dongfang zazhi), 
Analects (Lun yu), and Cosmic Wind 
(Yuzhou feng), magazines which increased 
their solicitation of cartoons, and newspapers 
which added special cartoon sections. Thus, 
cartoons became a regular offering of nearly 
all publications (Hung 1990: 42). 

The supplements that appeared in 
Chinese dailies by the 1930s, occasionally 
included a children's page. North China 
dailies particularly sported the children's 
page, starting with Tientsin's Social Welfare, 
which had a Sunday children's page on July 
2, 1929, followed by Ta Kung Pao of the 
same city, which featured its "Kid's 
Weekly," beginning in 1930. Later that year, 
Ta Kung Pao carried a half-page children's 
section daily. Peiping Press and Peiping 
Social Welfare also devoted a weekly page to 
children. All of these sections were 
successful, attracting women and children to 
their photographs, illustrations, poetry, 
essays, and of course, cartoons (Cheng 


- 1931: 103-104). 


Various sources have stated that Chinese 
cartooning really rocketed after Japan 
attacked Manchuria in 1931. Almost 
immediately, three magazines appeared with 
nothing but caricature (Bader 1941: 230). 
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The editor of one of those periodicals, T. C. 
Wang, said the Manchurian Incident sparked 
much cartoon commentary because it was 
such a farce: 


This was tragic farce in the grand 
manner. Adequate comment on it was 
possible only in the form of caricature. 
For it meant simply that a vast territory 
containing thirty million people was 
occupied because a rail and two sleepers 
had been damaged by a grenade. The 
young revolutionary students reacted to 
this in their demonstrations, artistically 
in their cartoons (in Chen 1938: 308). 


By the early 1930s, a group of young 
artists, some with strong political ideas, 
others a bit rebellious about traditional 
Chinese art, had already coalesced around the 
newly-popularized genre of cartoons. In less 
than a generation preceding World War II, 
they had established the first cartoon 
associations, exhibitions, and training 
institutes, and created comic strip characters 
who lived on for generations. 

Four of them — Ye Qianyu (1907-), 
Zhang Guangyu (1900-1964), Ding Song 
(1891-1972), and Wang Dunging (1899-7) 
— founded the first cartoon society, Cartoon 
Association (Manhua hui), in 1927. The 11- 
member group was an important rallying 
force for the profession, providing an esprit 
de corps and establishing a standard name 
(manhua) for their craft, even though other 
names (especially katun) were used well into 
the late 1930s. (See later discussion about 
the introduction of the term, manhua, into 
China.) 

Other cartoonist organizations were set 


up before World War II, including Cartoon 


Study Association (Manhua yanjinhui) and 


Cartoon Service, the latter started in Shanghai 
with Wang Wen-lung as head. Commenting 
about the Cartoon Service in 1931, one writer 


- Said: 


In recent years, cartoons in 
newspapers have aroused a great deal of 
interest among painters and artists. A 
number of large papers of the port cities 
has used cartoons with good result. It is 
understood that the present organization 
is formed so as to make it easy for 
artists and newspapers to communicate 
with one another along the line of 
patronage and service ("Cartoons Come 
To Stay" 1931: 101). 


The first? national exhibition of cartoons 
was held in Shanghai in October 1936. It 
drew more attention than any preceding art 
show in the country. Yet, the critics still had 
difficulties recognizing comic art, calling the 
exhibition "a small means of cutting up 
insects," or, in other words, inconsequential 
art (Chen 1938: 308). 

Another indication of the rise of 
cartooning as a profession was the 
establishment of training and correspondence 


. schools, the two most famous being China 


First Art School (Zhongguo diyi huashe) and 
China Cartoon Correspondence School 
(Zhonghua manhua hanshou xuexiao). 
Usually, the courses were of six months’ 
duration (Hung 1990: 43). 

Pioneering in the cartoon field certainly 
did not provide much financial 
maneuverability; in the words of one 
cartoonist, they were offered "poverty and 
hard knocks" for their efforts (Chen 1938: 
308). The usual payment by the late 1930s 
was fifty cents to $1.50 gold per cartoon, 
necessitating the printing of at least 50 
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drawings a month to maintain a reasonable 
lifestyle. This presumed that the magazines 
paid for the work on time, or at all, which 
often was not the case. 

Some characteristics . of the early 
cartoonists that marked them as different 
were their political consciousness and their 
sense of realism. Describing them in 1938, 
Chen (308) wrote: 


They do not as a group belong to 
any particular political party, but 
represent in the main the interests of the 
young nationally conscious 
intelligentsia, and they are typical of 
China's revolutionary students. Not one 
of them is over forty. The vast 
majority of them are in their teens or 
late twenties. They are all former or 
parttime students, newspaper men, 
teachers, commercial artists, clerks. 
There are surprisingly few with a natural 
inclination for purely salacious humor; 
and ninety-nine per cent are animated by 
a sincere desire to save their country 
from colonial subjugation. This I 
stress, because the general level of 
political and national consciousness of 
Chinese artists is low. And it is a fact 
that there is not one avowedly 
reactionary cartoonist. En masse they 
are anti-imperialist, anti-feudalist. Their 
sympathies are all with the underdog 
(Chen 1938: 308). 


Chen added that they showed “utter 
disregard" for the traditions of classical 
Chinese art and ridiculed the “old-fashioned 
"bird and bamboo' painters and those would- 
be Westerners who 'spent their time with 
nudes and apples" (Chen 1938: 308). 

Few of them were true revolutionaries; 
instead, they were artists who wanted to 


express their feelings about the "grim reality 
of China" (Chen 1938: 311). In that sense, 
they were revolutionary because, as realists, 


- they broke from the essence of Chinese art 


which was to strive for harmony with nature. 
Chen (1938: 311) said: : 


The young art of these militant 
young cartoonists marks a momentous, 
a revolutionary, change. They take 
Nature (or the Established Order of 
Things) by the forelock and give her a 
good walloping in order to make her 
behave. 


Among famous Chinese cartoonists with 
roots in the 1920s and 1930s were Feng 
Zikai, Ye Qianyu, Zhang Leping (1900-), 
and Hua Junwu. 

Called the "founder and the unequalled 
master of the Chinese lyrical cartoon," Feng 
Zikai contributed much in the way of theory 
and technique to the new field through scores 
of books (at least 20 on art theory alone) and 
countless drawings. In fact, he was the first 
to use the term manhua (a direct translation 
of the Japanese manga) to refer to cartoons, 
when his "Zikai manhua" appeared in the 
impressive literary joumal Wenxuezhoubao 
(Literary Review) in 1925. Previous to that, 
Feng had been studying in Japan. - 

Feng is credited with giving cartoons 
much needed respect as he contributed 
regularly to prestigious literary journals and 
influential dailies of the 1920s. His "Zikai 
manhua" was extremely popular because of 
its portrayal of "lovable, mischievous 
children" in an original style that combined 
traditional Chinese brush technique with 
contemporary social settings, humor, and 
religious messages (Hung 1990: 46-47). He 
also introduced an important new genre into 
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modem Chinese image literature with his 
literary comic strips based on the best modem 
Chinese literature. 

Early on, Feng liked to combine poetry 
with his cartoons, which he wanted to be 
thought-provoking and enlightening, a 
“highly reflective piece of art" (Hung 1990). 
Yet, he also insisted that the drawings be 
based on real experiences, focussing on what 
he saw in the streets and the happenings 
around him, and that they be plain, "humanly 
and morally constructive," and working-class 
affordable. As Harbsmeier (1984: 10) 
explained, he was overlooked by Western 
connoisseurs because he, 


Refused to work for the learned few. 
His favorite themes were not inspired 
poets but desperate beggars, not 
obedient ‘young masters’ but naughty 
children, not the harmony of nature but 
the subtle discords of the human 
predicament. 


As a result, he sought to be outside 
traditional Chinese art which he found 
"elitist, esoteric, morally irrelevant and 
philosophically sterile" (Harbsmeier 1984: 
9). 

Influenced by the politicization of art in 
the 1930s, Feng moved from idyllic 
children's cartoons to social cartoons, 
although his work was never "ephemerally 
political" like that of his contemporaries. In 
fact, Feng's "social realism" was not really 
political, but rather artistic. His indignation 
at the social injustices of the day can be 
compared to that of a powerless child 
(Harbsmeier 1984: 31). . 

By the time Ye Qianyu was 21 years old, 
he had a popular comic strip, "Mr. Wang" 
(Wangxiansheng), built around a "triangular- 


headed, middle-class philistine, proud 
possessor of all the typical Chinese vices" 
(Chen 1938: 312). a character similar to 
David Low's "Colonel Blimp." Dealing with 
the sensation of modern urban life — luxury, 
gluttony, deceit, pleasure seeking — , the 
strip debuted in 1928 in Shanghai Cartoons 
(Shanghai manhua). - 

With no formal art training, but instead, 
educated by "street-wise eclecticism,” Ye 
went on to innovate as a painter of 
landscapes, actors, dancers, and the beauty 
of China's minority peoples. When he began 
as a cartoonist in 1927, he “holed up in a 
damp Shanghai shack, [from which] he 
cranked out one cartoon after another to meet 
editors' deadlines" ("55 Years of Innovation" 
1982: 26). Ye described his work during that 


time: . 


Although I was motivated more by 
need than artistic fulfilment, I learned 
how to pick out that tell-tale trait that 
gives life to a character — and how to 
make my audience laugh or cry over it 
("55 Years of Innovation” 1982: 26). 


The prejudice directed towards 
cartoonists by other artists was exemplified 
when Ye decided to immerse himself in 
watercolor paintings of minority peoples. He 
said: 


.I felt that the cartoon was no longer 
an adequate medium for conveying such 
many-splendoured beauty. Though my 
highbrow confreres refused to admit an 
erstwhile commercial cartoonist into 
their field, I persisted ("55 Years of 
Innovation" 1982: 26). 


One of the longest-lived comic strip 
characters in Asia was created during China's 
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golden age. "Sanmao" (three hairs), the 
Story of a vagabond waif, came from Zhang 
Leping's pen in 1935 and lasted into 
contemporary times. Originally, the strip 
featured Sanmao's attempts to eke out an 
existence on the streets of Shanghai, taking 
jobs as a shoeshine boy, restaurant. worker, 
and even an unwilling pickpocket. By 1947, 
Sanmao was in the army, during which time, 
the strip aimed at showing the backwardness 
and shortcomings of the military life with a 
view that the government had to take action. 
After 1949, Sanmao was shown as a bright, 
studious lad interested in scientific 
experiments (Peng 1980: 2), and a 
precocious teacher, imploring his friends not 
to smoke, be selfish, or to show-off. 

Born into a lower class family, Zhang 
was disturbed early in his life by the 
economic and social ills caused by the 
powerful. He vented his anger while 
working on the Shanghai daily, Xian Shen, 
where he developed "Sanmao." Without any 
formal art training, he became a legend by the 
age of 25, expressing the feelings of the 
abandoned street children in a style that often 
attacked social injustices. In one series of 
drawings, Zhang portrayed the starving 
Sanmao trying to sell himself for 10,000 
"inflated pre-war yuan, only to see a rich lady 
spend ten times that amount on an imported 
doll for her coddled child" ("Vagabond Waif 
of Shanghai" 1982: 32). Because of that 
story, people all over China sent clothes, 
shoes, and other gifts to Zhang for 
distribution to Sanmao. 

Zhang's popularity belped lay the 
foundation for the recognition of cartoons as 
a serious art form. He, like other cartoonists 
of the era, showed disdain for artists who 
looked down upon cartooning as a low art 


meant for the masses. The very reason he 
chose the cartoon as his medium, he said, 
was "because, unlike many highbrow art 
forms, it can get directly at the heart of the 
masses" ("Vagabond Waif of Shanghai" 
1982: 32). One critic described Zhang's 
craftsmanship as: 


..he has fathered a style which, 
while remaining deceptively simple in 
conception and organisation, permits the 
artist to incorporate into his work both 
obnoxious and inconspicuous facets of 
the experience of the man in the street 
— thus touching viewers with the 
relevance of art to life ("Vagabond Waif 
of Shanghai" 1982: 32). 


Hua Junwu started drawing cartoons in 
1934, when he was 19 years old. Like some 
of his contemporaries, he was influenced by . 
foreign cartoonists, such as the German E. 
O. Plauen and the Russian Sapajou, both 
appreciated in China at the time. While 
fighting against the Japanese, Hua realized 
that the peasants did not understand his 
cartoons, and accordingly, changed his style 
and content to that of a folk artist (Hua 1984: 
7-8). 

Still other early cartoonists were Wang 
Yao and Zhang Guangyu. Wang created one 
of the most popular cartoon characters of the 
1930s, "Mr. Willie Buffoon," noted for his 
big nose and equally big heart. A typical 
"Mr. Willie Buffoon" panel showed him: 


walking over a snow-covered landscape. 
He sees a beggar lying frozen in the 
snow. Evidently inspired by. the 
Biblical ethics imported into China, he 
gives his clothes to the beggar, sends 
him on his way — and lies down in the 
beggar's place (Chen 1938: 311). 
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Zhang contributed to the field by 
providing outlets for cartoonists in the 15 
magazines he set up over the-years, and by 
establishing .a caricature tradition. Chen 
(1938: 312) said Zhang was responsible for 
getting China's leaders used to being 
caricatured without feeling they were losing 
face, "for he cartooned them so suavely, so 
incisively and with such humor that they 
accepted his verdict much as the old 
Emperors accepted the verdicts of their 
venerable Censors." 


"Cartoon Warfare" 


As Japanese imperialism threatened 
throughout the 1930s, Chinese cartoonists 
spent more time contemplating the role of the 
cartoon. Should it be a commercial product, 
an art form, a social change agent, or a 
propaganda tool to resist aggression? 

At least seven of them, led by Ye Qianyu, 
decided on the latter role, claiming the 
country needed "cartoon warfare” (manhua 
zhan) to bring patriotic and anti-Japanese 
messages to the people (Hung 1990: 43). 
They formed the National Salvation Cartoon 
Propaganda Corps (Jiuwang manhua 
xuanchuandui) right after hostilities erupted 


in Shanghai on August-13, 1937. Originally, . 


there were 11 cartoonists, most from the 
School of Fine Arts at Wuchang, two each of 
whom went to Canton and Xian, the other 
seven remaining in Shanghai (Chu 1938: 72). 
By the end of their first month together, the 
seven left for Nanking when the Chinese 
troops withdrew from Shanghai. Later, they 
moved to Hankou and became part of the 
Political Department of the Military Affairs 
Commission (Hung 1990: 44). 

For the next eight years, this group, as 


well as individual cartoonists working 
independently (notably Feng Zikai), waged 
incessant cartoon warfare against the 
Japanese,? moving about the country as they 
"etched cartoons on walls, published 
sketches in newspapers, and organized 
exhibitions to denounce the Japanese 
invasion and the imperialism of Western 
powers" ("Vagabond Waif of Shanghai" 
1982: 32). Writing in 1938, Chu (72) said 
the seven-member corps itself drew more 
than 1,000 scrolls and wartime cartoons in its 
first year and a half, plastering them "[O]n 
the walls along the streets, on posts, on 
banners carried by the numerous war service 
groups, in newspapers and magazines..." 
The corps was one of numerous groups 
producing wartime cartoons, according to 
Chu (1938: 73). 

When Bader wrote in 1941, he had a 
vantage point of nearly four years of 
witnessing anti-Japanese cartoons. 
According to him, the Chinese tried to 
appease the Japanese until July 1937, 
discouraging artists to portray a recognizable 
Japanese face or to use the words "Japan" or 
"Japanese" in their cartoons. Instead, the 
artists used symbols and subtle messages 
(Bader 1941: 233). After undeclared war 
broke out in the North.and spread southward 
in late Summer 1937, a new type of 
caricature appeared, more direct, Western, 
realistic, and powerful as an educative agent. 
Bader (1941: 233) said, "There is a violence, 
a grotesquely terrible quality about some of 
it, indicative of the strong feeling of both 
artists and audience." 

Much credit for the change in style and 
emphasis must go to the corps, which in its 
cartoons, adopted three major themes — 
Japanese brutality, imperialistic greed, and . 
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Chinese traitors (han chien). Discussing 
cartoon portrayals of Japanese brutality, 
Bader (1941: 233-234) said: 


Many of these can be called 
caricature only in the sense that Goya's 
realistic etchings of Spanish civil war 
are so called. Some are entirely without 
the distortion that is the hallmark of 
caricature; others show a grotesque 
distortion of face and figure to express 
fear, hatred, pain and rage. All, however, 
are calculated to arouse hatred of the 
invader. 


Caricature attacking Japanese imperialism 
was more symbolic, according to Bader 
(1941: 234), who provided examples such as 
these: 


An unmistakably Japanese butcher 
quarters a Chinese ox marked off into 
Manchuria and North, Central, and 
Scuth China. A fierce dog, all whiskers 
and teeth, tries to swallow a large white 
bcne labelled China — but the bone is 
too large and the dog chokes over it. 
Another dog, grotesquely human in a 
Japanese kimono, squats on the ground, 
weeping huge tears. Before him lies a 
ceremonial knife. He is about to 
commit hara kiri. The title is "A 
Sorrow That Cannot Be Told' but the 
point of the piece appears in a legend in 
small characters: 'The result of the 
invasion. of China is only to 
disembowel yourself.’ 


The cartoonists drew Chinese who aided 
the Japanese as puppets, in one instance, 
showing a Chinese minister of 
communications plyaing on the floor with toy 
planes and boats. 


The Japanese countered with their own 
propaganda cartoons which tried to convince 
the Chinese that the Japanese conquest was 
beneficial to them (Bader 1941: 240). One 
cartoonist, Ding Cong, told how he and his 
colleagues took care of such propaganda: 


We would sneak out at night, rip 
down posters put up by the Japanese 
troops, change them subtly so they 
poked fun at the Japanese, and then stick 
them up again (WuDunn 1990: 2). 


The most prominent anti-Japanese 
cartoonist was Feng Zikai, who, throughout 
the war, nurtured a belief that art and. 
propaganda were irreconcilable. Hung 
(1990: 67) explained that intellectually, Feng, 
who abhorred war, was reluctant to paint 
propaganda cartoons, while emotionally, he 
realized they were useful and needed. Feng 
much preferred to draw what he called 
reflective (ganxiang manhua), rather than 
satirical (fengci manhua) or propaganda 
(xuanchuan manhua) ones. He felt reflective 
cartoons touched a common chord between 
artist and reader and that they were the "most 
artistic" of all cartoons (Hung 1990: 65). 

Feng's anti-Japanese cartoons materi- 
alized after his hometown was attacked in 
November 1937, and he and his family had 
to flee. The following March, Feng joined 
the All-China Resistance Association of 
Writers and Artists, becoming an editorial 
board member of the group's Literature and 
Art of the War of Resistance (Kangahan 
wenyi). He produced cartoons and 
calligraphy for this journal, as well as other 
periodicals (notably Cosmic Wind) and 
newspapers. 
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Hung (1990: 55) described Feng's 
explicit cartoons concerning the war: On 
the surface, Feng Zikai's wartime 
cartoons resemble many of his 
contemporaries’ works. He portrayed 
Japanese brutality, ridiculed traitors, 
depicted soldiers leaving for the front, 
painted the ruins caused by the war, and 
demonstrated the people's determination 
to defend their nation. He was set on 
recording the bestialities of aggression 
and the ensuing human suffering. In his 
wartime cartoons, the tragic parting of 
mother and child was a recurrent theme. 
In a forceful piece, Feng depicts a 
terrifying scene: a mother meeting a 
horrible death while nursing her baby 
[mother's head is blown off]. Feng 
Zikai accompanied this frightened [sic] 
scene, which he witnessed in 1937 in 
Jiaxing, Zhejiang province, with a 
moving ci poem: 


In this aerial raid, 

On whom do the bombs drop? 

A baby is sucking at its mother's 
breasts, 

But the loving mother's head has 
suddenly been severed. 

Blood and milk flow together. 


Feng's wartime cartoons have been 
described as more than just pictorial 
documents of the time; they were statements 
condemning war as an "irremediable crime 
against humanity" (Hung 1990: 69). 


Communist Cartoons 


Leading art theoretician Wang Zhaowen, 
in a series of articles in 1950-51, spelled out 
the official line on cartooning after the 1949 
Insurgence. He wrote in a 1950 Guangming 


Ribao article that it was the sacred duty of 
cartoonists to use cartoons as vehicles of 
propaganda, and that this sacred duty 
included invoking hatred for the enemy in the 
Korean War and strengthening the 
determination for victory. "Cartoons must be 
directed towards mass thought," Wang said. 

That same year, Wang advocated in the 
People's Daily, that cartoons be varied in 
style and lively; he complained bitterly about 
the tendency towards standardization of all 
cartoonists' styles. In 1951, Wang wrote 
"We Need Children's Cartoons," an article 
that held up the work of Feng Zikai as a 
model. But, he cautioned that the cartoonists 
should not imitate all of Feng's work, 
because some of it was escapist, pessimistic, . 
"old-fashioned humanism" (Harbsmeier 
1984: 36-38). 

Basically, after 1949, cartoonists were 
barred from ridiculing life in Communist 
China and were coached to serve the political 
struggle and to jab at China's foreign 
enemies. Cartoons and cartoon magazines 
were not as plentiful as previously, the 
explanation being that some of the problems 
cartoonists lampooned had been obliterated 
by the Communists. One cartoon magazine 
wrote, "The crazy dictator and his shameless 
greedy running dogs have offered us 
innumerous subjects for cartoon drawing," 
but they were no longer around (Shi in Hua 
1989: 14). 

The cartoon pioneers learned to adapt to 
the new environment. Zhang Leping became 
vice president of the Shanghai Artists 
Association, while Ye Qianyu began lecturing 
at Peiping College of Art, where, in the 
1950s, he gained national renown as a painter 
and propagandist for the Communist Party. 
Although Feng Zikai was trotted out as a 
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model by Wang Zhaowen in 1951, he 
admitted to being ill equipped for 
indoctrination cartooning. In his public self- 
criticism, forced on many leading 
intellectuals, he said the sins of his past were 
his aestheticism, concem for wealth and 
fame, defense of the purity and independence 
of art, old-fashioned humanism, and a 
political nature (Harbsmeier 1984: 36-37). 
His public responsibilities increased greatly 
during the next dozen years. In 1960, he 
was appointed head of the Institute of 
Chinese Painting in Shanghai, and two years 
later, elected president of the Shanghai 
branch of the Chinese Artists' Association. 
But, he soon realized there was no place in 
China for his type of cartooning and writing, 
and between 1961 and 1965, he turned to 
translation work. 

Feng, like other cartoonists, faced a bleak 
situation during the Cultural Revolution. 
Criticized from 1966 onwards as a bourgeois 
intellectual, he was treated cruelly, and at the 
time of his death in 1975, he was still 
humiliated and embittered — "an artist in 
disgrace" (Harbsmeier 1984: 40). Other 
cartoonists faced a similar fate. As part of the 
intelligentsia, they were called "stinky 
number nine" or anti-revolutionaries, 
forbidden to do any cartoons, and banished 
to the remote countryside. 

Zhang Leping was criticized as a "black 
cartoonist,” his "Sanmoa" as a "poisonous 
weed" advocating the theory of the human 
nature of bourgeoisie (Di 1991). Red Guards 
ransacked his apartment and ordered him to 
tear up early "Sanmao" cartoons. For his 
uncompromsing views on art, Ye Qianyu 
was jailed for seven years, while Ding Cong, 
labeled a rightist, had already served ten 
years by the time of the Cultural Revolution. 


Altogether, he was imprisoned for 22 
consecutive years, during which time he did 
not draw a line (WuDunn 1990: 20). Hong 
Huang said he was not allowed to draw for 
eight years, two before and six during the 
Cultural Revolution, after which he said he 
"even forgot how to do cartoons." He said 
the one cartoon he drew during- the Cultural 
Revolution, which criticized young people 
sleeping on the job, resulted in an 
investigation of him. i 


Because of this cartoon, one of the 
‘Gang of Four, Zhang Chungiao, 
ordered a check of my family 
background back to my great 
grandparents. Wanted to know why I'd 
criticize the working class. Maybe one 
of my grandparents was from a family 
of non-working class. That's why 
political cartoons become less and less. 
People are simply afraid at present 
(Interview, 1991). 


The Cultural Revolution also had serious 
effects upon one of China's favorite 
ideological tools, lien huan hua (serial 
pictures). Having survived for centuries, lien 
huan hua had incorporated modern media by 
1949, appearing as series of movie stills with 
captions, animated stills of marionette film, 
stage photographs on hand-drawn pictures 
adopted from famous stage plays and 
revolutionary Peking operas, sketches based 
on People's Daily reports, and prints from 
woodcuts, paper cuts, traditional black/white 
sketches, and color sketches (Hwang 1978: 
56). 

Between 1949-63, 12,700 different titles 
of lien huan hua were published and more 
than 560 million copies circulated. The 
numbers had increased quickly during those 
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years, from 670 titles and 21 million copies 
in 1952, to 2,300 titles and more than 100 
million copies in 1957 (Chiang 1959). The 
themes of these books changed from those 
concerning gods, ghosts, kings, ministers, 
scholars, and beauties, to "praising the Party, 
Chairman Mao, socialism, heroes of the new 


era, workers, peasants, and soldiers" (Ma Ke 


1963). 

During the Cultural Revolution, "revi- 
sionist, black" literary themes and subjects 
were further esponged, especially those 
considered anti-Mao, and the number of titles 
was shaved dramatically, to fewer than 150 
in 1972 (Hwang 1978: 55-56). The first 
page of each book started with a quote from 
Mao, followed by a synopsis of the story. 
The books also ended with a quote of, or 
praise to, Mao. 

Lien huan hua remained popular in China 
despite the Cultural Revolution. In the early 
1970s, as many as seven million copies sold 
in the Manchurian province of Heilungkiang 
alone, and the Peking and Shanghai art 
institutes were responsible for yearly outputs 
of 30 and 16 million copies, respectively 
(Moritz 1973: 9). As today, they were 
available at bookstores, libraries, schools, 
factory cafeterias, department stores, military 
barracks, village markets, post offices, bus 
terminals, and fruit stands. The usual press 
run was one million copies, although some 
had as many as ten million in first edition. 

Their popularity has been attributed to 
their readability (Nebiolo 1973) and their 
contents. Picture story books have been 
based on children’s stories, fairy tales, 
stories of animals, some adaptations of 
foreign books, and ancient legends (Peng 
1980: 3). An example of the latter is Master 
Dong Guo, a tale of a kind-hearted man who 


rescues a wolf only to be eaten by the animal. 
Moritz (1973: 9) wrote that these books were 
popular because they whowed, 


the same fearless action, the same 
simple morality play — with the 
triumph of virtue over all odds and a 
hear magical aura of invincibility in the 
virtuous hero — that seems always to 
have delighted and intrigued Chinese 
audiences, 


Exemplifying their emphasis on 
messages of loyalty, humble self-sacrifice, 
and attendance to duty, Moritz (1973: 9) cited 
Twenty-Four Tales of Filial Piety, a picture 
story book about a young boy who lowers 
his body onto the ice to melt a hole in order 
that his starving father can fish. 

Generally, Hwang (1978: 58-59) 
categorized the subject matter of lien huan 
hua as: "serial pictures which mold the 
heroic image of the proletariat," "serial 
pictures dealing with Chinese Communist 
revolutionary history and contemporary 
reconstruction campaigns," those based on 
traditional folklore (not very popular since the 
Cultural Revolution), and those "dealing with 
the history of the international Communist 
movements and struggles." 

The artists have worked under strict 
guidelines that stipulated the use of captions, 
not balloons (because captions allow for 
more narrative information, while balloons 
are less aesthetic), the emphasis on many 
close-ups of hero/heroine, and the centering 
of the main character in the pictures. Other 
tules have required portraying enemies of the 
masses with sinister looks, drawing scenes 
and minor characters to serve the main 
proletarian hero/heroine, and employing 
graphic devices of contrast to reflect the 
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relationship between the hero/heroine and the 
enemy (Hwang 1978: 66-67). 


A Rebirth — 1976-1989 


Comic art flowered again during the 
liberalization period after Mao's death. The 
topics and approaches broadened, although 
they still conformed to Party campaigns, 
oldtimers reappeared among cartoonists, and 
more outlets for comic art became available. 

Mao's death and the fall of the Gang of 
Four fostered a comic art environment that 
was called the "most vivid" and "vicious" 
since 1949. One source wrote that some of 
the cartoons had become sensationalistic, 
"occasionally slipping into a sexual ribaldry 
that seemingly had little to do with the crimes 
or political issues then at hand” ("Sketching 
China's Scoundrels" 1983: 52). The peak of 
this freedom was-reached during the "Peking 
Spring" of 1979, when cartoonists such as 
Mou Yintang and Bi Keguan even hit out at 
the central contradictions of the Communist 
order. l 

After 1979, a chill set in that somewhat 
hindered cartooning. Cartoons were 
criticized for not being liberalized, for lacking 
innovativeness, and for using too many 
words in captions. The Twelfth Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party, meeting in 
September 1982, strengthened some controls 
that affected cartoonists. 

Most cartoonists hit, as they do today, 
topics already singled out for ridicule by 
party officials. Findlay (1984: 108) wrote 
that cartoonists, like other artists, stumbled 
along with the Chinese crises. Although their 
concerns broadened after 1976, most 
cartoorists drew their inspiration from the 
"officially sponsored political, social and 


economic campaigns, such as the fall of the 
Gang of Four, the Four Modernisations, the 
movement against 'spiritual pollution' and the 
negative influences of the West" (Findlay 
1984: 108; see also "China Draws Upon 
Humour" 1987: 53). They also concentrated 
on consumerism, adulteration of food and 
wine, logging, the ill-mannered, disrespectful 
young Chinese males who imitated 
Westerners (especially in works by Zuo 
Chuan and Tan Guguan), and materialism 
(especially in works by Xu Zhiqing and Tian 
Youkang). 

Other social problems not satirized 
previously became fair game, the purposes of 
which were to show the people the errors of 
their ways and to give reasons for the lack of 
progress (Findlay 1984: 108). Singled out 
were the bureaucracy and intelligentsia, the | 
former shown as lazy, corrupt, and inept, 
and the latter as non-productive. For 
example, Hua.Junwu's "Rate of Efficiency" 
(1979) showed cadres moving at a snail's 
pace, while Ding's "Official to Official" was 
inspired by Party campaigns against bribe- 
taking cadres. 

Although there were no written 
guidelines for cartoonists during most of this 
time, unspoken rules, such as not 
caricaturing contemporary leaders, existed 
that, if broken, led to trouble (Findlay 1984: 
108). Later, even the regulation cocerning 
caricatures of present-day leaders did not 
seem to apply. In August 1986, Liberation 
Daily ran caricatures of Deng Xiaoping, an 
avid bridge player, wielding a fistful of cards 
marked, "Chinese-style modernization" and 
Hu Yaoband, shown as a conductor of music 
over a caption that read, "Comrade Yaoband 
leads us in a new song" ("Look Who're 
Cartoon Characters" 1986: 6). 
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Throughout the 1980s then, cartoonists 
such as Zhang Qingguo, Wang Shuchen, and 
Hua Junwu continued to hit out at social and 
political issues, while others preferred more 
subtle approaches, playing on double 
meanings of words, subtle morals, and much 
symbolism. Their favorite subjects were 
bribery, favoritism, paternalism, . and 
modernization. An example of the subtlety 
was provided by Chen (1980c: 3): 


The fish has just been chopped into 
six bits, four of them earmarked for ‘dear 
one,’ ‘leader,’ ‘brother-in-law’ and ‘old 
pal' The second picture shows the 
leader behind the counter over which 
dangle the fish head and tail, right beside 
this sign: 'Piecemeal sales for 
covenience of the masses.' 


A master at using subtlety in his work is 
Ding Cong, called a political cartoonist who 
never raises the topic of politics. Since his 
rehabilitation in 1979, Ding has been a 


prolific cartoonist, having tumed out ten - 


books of cartoons. Ironically, his works are 
rarely used in the official national newspapers 
despite the fact he is one of the country's 


most popular cartoonists (WuDunn 1990: 2). - 


Tact, diplomacy, and subtlety probably 
come instinctively to Ding, after suffering 
years of indignities and hardship because of 
his drawing. For "rightist" inclinations, he 
lanquished in a Communist prison from 
1957-79. Today, his drawings have layers of 
meanings, avoid portraying current leaders 
explicitly, and draw on allusions to ancient 
history to illustrate contemporary points. 
WuDunn (1990: 2) called his work 
"slippery," stating, l 


Sometimes, the political cap is so 
veiled that a political explanation seems 
far-fetched, but Mr. Ding's background 
is rooted in politics and many of his 
cartoons have a bitter edge. To Mr. 
Ding, cartooning is wedded to politics. 


Ding said that in mainland China, "all 
cartoons are political. To be a cartoonist, if 
you want to satirize something, it's political. 
But because our social climate is not so good, 
there are not too many political cartoons these 
days" (WuDunn 1990: 2). To accomplish his 
type of satire, Ding spends “days and days” 
thinking about what to draw and being 
extremely cautious in the process. He said, 
"As soon as you look at a cartoon, one 
meaning jumps out at you immediately. But 
if you draw so that the real satire can be seen 
right away, ah, then you're finished" 
(WuDunn 1990: 2). 

The launching of Satire and Humour as a 
bimonthly supplement of People’s Daily in 
July 1979, opened the doors for a 
proliferation of cartoon outlets. The editor 
made his intention quite clear in the first 
number of Satire and Humour, writing that . 
cartoons, are for revolution, "to be used for 
enhancement of unity, self-education, and 
exposure of as well as dealing of blows at 
enemies" (Chen 1980a: 3). By the late 
1980s, the fortnightly became one of China's 
most sought periodicals, attaining a 
circulation of 700,000. It also spawned at 
least six other cartoon magazines, such as 
Children's Cartoon, Selected Cartoons, 
Laugh, Humour Master, The World of 
Cartoons, and Cartoon Monthly, about ten 
cartoon newspapers (some with names such 
as Thorny Roses, Little Hot Pepper, and Gag 
Cartoon Paper), and at least 20 cartoon 
columns in various newspapers and 
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magazines. Some of the names of the 
columns indicated their vitriolic purposes, 
such as "Thorny Plum” in Beijing Evening 
News, "Red and Green Lights" in Beijing 
Daily, "Flower and Thorn" in Shenyang 
Daily, “Honey and Sting" in Yantai Daily, 
and "Cactus" in Encounter Monthly. 

Selected works of foremost cartoonists, 
especially Feng Zikai, Hua Junwu, Ding 
Cong, Ying Tao, Mou Yintang, and Jiang 
Yousheng, have appeared in collections 
brought out by publishing houses in Tianjin, 
Shanghai, Guangzhou, Sheyang, and 
elsewhere. Sichuan Publishing House 
planned a series on Chinese cartoonists from 
the 1920s onwards, and Beijing's New 


World Press published Chinese Satire and : 


Humour (1955-1982): Selected Cartoons of 


Notes: 


Hua Junwu, Wit and Humour from Ancient 
China, 100 Cartoons by Ding Cong, and 
Cartoons from Contemporary China (Hua 
1989), with others planned for the future (Shi 
in Hua 1989: 14; see "Sketching China's 
Scoundrels" 1983: 52). 


Conclusion 


Chinese cartooning has had a long 
tradition, marked by a number of highs and 
lows and subject to abrupt changes. Such 
unsteadiness, especially relative to 
cartoonists' freedom to express themselves, 
has been responsible for a cautionary 
tendency in the profession. Such a mood of 
wait-and-see dominates Chinese comic art 
now after the massacre at Tiananmen. 


1 At least a dozen magazines by 1936, according to Chen (1938: 308). . 

? Another source claimed the first show was the National Exhibition of Caricatures and Cartoons, 
held in 1937. Bader (1941: 230) said the exhibition toured large cities, stirring up much interest. 
About one-half of the exhibited cartoons were anti-Japanese. 

3 Apparently some cartoonists had other motives. Hwang (1978: 53) said that during the Japanese 
invasion, both the Kuomintang and Communist Party used serial pictures — the former for 
patriotic and didactic purposes, the Communists for education and indoctrination. 
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Office work Fang Cheng 


(A criticism of those who occupy the posts without doing any 
work and who do not let anyone else to take over.) 
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The Accommodation of Buddhism Into Japan: 
An Historiographical Approach* 


For perhaps the last quarter-century or 
so, at least since Japan's "Modern Miracle," 
the generally-accepted explanation for 
Japan's success has been that Japan is 
uniquely accommodating to foreign ideas. 
The perfect example, many pundits would 
argue, is that Japan accommodated Buddhism 
in the 7-8th centuries with scarcely a ripple in 
the tody politic. It is suggested that in 
comparison with Christianity's bloody clash 
with Islam in 10th century (or 16th century) 
Iberia or with Buddhism itself in 15-16th 
century Japan, the entry of Buddhism into 
Japan's religious world was characterized by 
peaceful assimilation, eclectism and 
syncretism. 

Cf course as social scientists we know 
only too well that such neat and compact 
explanations are too convenient, too facile, 
and like most generalizations, based only 
partially on fact. This is not to argue that 
Japar is not somehow more adept and 


Louis G. Perez 


receptive to accommodation than most 
nations. Nor would I suggest that Japan is 
not as Jackson Bailey has suggested, 
"creatively adaptive." The point is that this 
kernel of truth is not the sum total as an 
explanation for either Japan's economic 
miracles nor for its seemingly effortless 
accommodation of Buddhism. 

Perhaps the more fruitful exercise would 
be to ask what other factors facilitated this 
religious accommodation and syncretization? 
Even then, the possible reasons would appear 
to be as numerous as the number of people 
who wish to try to answer that question. As 
an historian I would be foolish to propose a 
competing neat and convenient explanation 
for this amazing syncretism. My function 
then, and my intention here, would be to 
examine in a historiographical manner the 
explanations and arguments of the specialists. 
Perhaps only then would I risk offering some 
tentative suggestions of my own. 


*The publisher acknowledges the credit of the National Endowment for the Humanities of the Illinois Stat 


University 
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With those caveats established, let me 
begin this exercise by saying that I have 
found Buddhologists and Historians of 
Religion in general to be enormously eclectic 
in their reading and wonderfully entertaining 
in their searches for historical and 
philosophical influence. The methods of 
the scholars to whom I shall soon refer 
are in the finest traditions of historians, 
anthropologists, sociologists, philosophers, 
and dime-store detectives. I shall attempt to 
do them no injustice by ascribing little or no 
evaluation as to originality of argument nor 
attempt to ferret-out cross-fertilization of 
ideas. Better to represent their ideas through 
their written words. 

The arguments of these yet un-named 
scholars fall into three inter-related categories 
which I have further sub-divided to make a 
total of seven arguments. Several of the 
specialists subscribe to two or more of these 
arguments. I have quite arbitrarily placed 
them into the category of argument that they 
have most eloquently defended or proposed. 
The categories are: 


1. Tolerance: 


(A) Those who would maintain that the 
Japanese are a uniquely tolerant race of 
people, more accommodating to different and 
competing foreign philosophies, ‘more 
syncretist in nature, and generally more 
capable of adapting to a changing 
environment. 

(B) Those that suggest that the religio- 
philosophy of Buddhism is especially well- 
Suited to accommodation by virtue of the 
‘Buddha's doctrine of upaya, commonly 
translated as "skillful means." or "expediency 
of method.” 


IT. Expediency 


(A) Those who argue that the Japanese 
are (or were) so accommodating because of 
their preference for pragmatism and 
phenomenalism over esoteric philosophy. 

(B) Those that claim that the leaders of 
Japan in the 7th century accommodated 
Shinto and Japanese society to Buddhism for 
basically expedient political reasons. 


III. Superiority of Paradigm: 


(A) Those who would prefer the 
argument that Buddhism was a superior, 
more rational and more efficient paradigm 
than the world-view that existed in Japan at 
the time. 

(B) Those who agree with the above, 
but argue that it was the Chinese "cultural 
package" (which was primarily Confucianist) 
that overwhelmed Japan and that Buddhism's 
entry into Japan was piecemeal. | 

(C) A special category of as yet only one 
scholar who suggests that Buddhism was a 
superior paradigm by default because there 
was no discrete organized religion in Japan at: 
the time. He suggests that Shinto did not 
exist in the 7th century, being a nineteenth- 
century invention of the Meiji Government. 


1. The Tolerance Argument 
A. Japan Uniquely Tolerant 


The argument that Japan is more 
receptive to change and more tolerant than 
other societies has been generally discredited 
as a discrete paradigm. Like most 
generalities it is based on a truism but suffers 
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when tested by myriad exceptions. The only 
exemple I will cite here is James B. Pratt and 
that is because like:Lafcadio Hearn and 
Arthur Waley he heavily influenced the 
pedestrian orientalists of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries with some very neat, 
convenient and accessible answers to very 
troubling questions. In 1928 he wrote that 
the Japanese 


Have done with Buddhism what 
they have done with everything else that 
has been brought them from abroad. 
They have accepted it simply, humbly, 
in sincere and almost childlike fashion, 
and then they have laid the stamp of 
their own transforming genius upon it.! 


I should hasten to note that most of the 
scholarship that I have examined makes some 
reference to Japan's facility for "accepting 
new ideas, values, beliefs and institutions 
from abroad..."? or that Japan "has shown a 
remarkable tolerance for diverse ideological 
‘positions."3 but virtually everyone discounts 
this explanation as the single most important 
reason for the assimilation of Buddhism into 
Japanese culture. 


B. Upaya or "Skillful Means.” 


The argument that upaya makes 
Buddhism supremely suited to syncretism not 
only into Japanese culture but also into the 
cultures of Asia in general is most succinctly 
presented by Michael Pye.^ He notes that the 
Buddha employed whatever means necessary 
to impart the wisdom of his teaching. Since 
people are by nature unequal in their 
capacities to understand abstruse and esoteric 
concepts, he therefore employed parables, 
similes, metaphors, didactic argument and 


myriad other methods in order to bring them 
to an understanding. These "skillful means” 
or methods of instruction was by definition 
tolerant of diversity. Also inherent in this 
idea is that there can be no heterodoxy, 
merely difference in method. Everything is 
part of the truth and therefore equal. One 
argument of one understanding is merely 
upaya, a means to an end, and therefore 
neither inferior nor superior :fo: another. 
Taoism, Shintoism, Confucianism, or any 
other "ism" might be simply interpreted as 
another "skillful means" to attain the ultimate 
goal. It would follow that Buddhism would 
flourish in accommodation and syncretism. 


It is because Buddhists understand 
the functioning of their religion in 
terms of skillful [sic] means, or if not 
then instinctively along the lines which 
the term skillful means sum up, that 
they have been so easily able 
throughout history to acclimate their 
religion in diverse societies. On the one 
hand they are able to show patience in 
accepting heterodox and even 
contradictory tendencies in their 
surroundings, and on the other hand, 
they are both persistent and 
sophisticated with regard to the eventual 
recoupment of Buddhist meaning 


If Buddhism is by nature accommodating 
it would have been similarly accommodating 
in any other culture as well. Pye argues that 
this is precisely why the religion was 
absorbed into China despite the natural 
animosities of the prevalent world views of 
Confucianism and Taoism. Judith Berling 
argues that upaya allowed the Buddhists in 
China to employ what she calls 
"Reconciliation by correspondence," that is to 
match-up Confucian and Taoist terms with 
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their approximate Buddhist counterparts in 
order to make the latter more familiar, and 
therefore more attractive to the Chinese. 
Even when confronted with intransigence on 
the part of the reigning Taoists or 
Confucians, she suggests, the Buddhist 
forced those two world views to re-examine 
their own teachings in order to resist 
Buddhism and of course forced the 
Buddhists themselves to examine those two 
philosophies. This process which she calls 
“adversarial syncretism" resulted in accom- 
modation, eclectism and syncretism. Many 
Chinese, such as the subject of her study Lin 
Chao-en, attempted some manner of 
conscious intellectual syncretism in order to 
accommodate the “three schools” into a new 
hybrid. 


What is intellectually significant is 
not the synthésis of world views, but 
rather the evolution of religious vision, 
and the modulation of a tradition and its 
orthodoxy. Syncretists are not usually 

ecumenical diplomats seeking peace 
between warring factions; they are 
religious persons seeking to respond to 
new religious tensions and needs.® 


* Yu Chun-fang in her study of Chu-hung, 
a late Ming syncretist also argues that this 
accommodating facet of Buddhism was the 
major reason why it could be assimilated into 
Chinese society and subsequently. into Japan 
as well? Erik Zurcher in his seminal study 
The Buddhist Conquest of China similarly 
Suggests that Buddhism's skillful means 
facilitated the accommodation in both China 
and Japan. He quotes the third-century 
- Chinese Buddhist Mou-Tzu who when asked 
why he used the Confucian and Taoist texts 
to explain Buddhism responded. 


It is because you know the contents 
(of the Classics) that I quote them. If I 
should speak about the words of the 
Buddhist sutras and explain the essential 
meaning of Nirvana, it would be like 
speaking about the five colours to the 
blind, or playing the five tones to the 
deaf 3 


Similarly, Lawrence Thompson in his 
section dealing with the 6th century syncretic 
schools of T'ien T'ai and Hua-yen (that 
migrate to Japan as Tendai and Kegon 
respectively) notes that 


..the Buddha, as a great teacher, 
understood that different approaches are 
necessary in order to meet the needs of 
different people. The task...was to find 
order in the myriad scriptures and to 
identify the progression of the Buddha's 
teaching from the most elementary to 
the most refined, from the simplest to 
most comprehensive, and thus to see the 
whole Canon and the various school as 
one great system? 


Many other scholars could be placed into 
this general category on the strength of 
portions of their work. Nakamura Hajime", 
Stanley Tambiah (though primarily for his 
work on Thailand and Sri Lanka)!!, Kenneth 
Chen in his classic on the Buddhism in 
China? Michael Ames on Sri Lanka!?, 
Robert Morrell, Alicia Matsunaga!^, Winston 


` Davis, Harry Thomsen!$, Raimundo 


Panikkar!? and Joseph Kitakawa!? spring 
immediately to mind. I recall an elegant 
paragraph by Kitagawa that has often been 
cited regarding the accommodating nature of 
Buddhism. 
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When Buddhism entered a new area, 
it usually presented itself more as a 
"supplement" to, than as a "contestant" 
with 2xisting religions. In so doing, 
Buddhism enriched the local cultures and 
contributed rich symbols, rituals, and 
lofty philosophical systems to the 
religious life of the peoples, but it 
approximated, rather than challenged, 
the existing world views and cultural 
assumptions in various parts of Asia.!? 


Perhaps I should have created a separate 
eighth category for Kitagawa alone since 
‘portions of his prolific scholarship can be 
aptly cited for almost every argument that I 
will present here. I will, of course, cite his 
work whenever appropriate in six of my 
existing categories! 


2. Expediency: 
A. Pragmatism and Phenomenalism. 


The second general argument like that of 
the first category incorporates another 
popular generality. I have titled this section 
as the "pragmatism and phenomenalist 
argument." The idea is that the Japanese are 
similar to the Chinese in that they are more 
interested in the "particular rather than the 
universal dimensions of religion..."2 and that 
there is a "shortage of metaphysical interest 
and insight into the great structure of the 
religions which initially came to Japan..." 2 
The foremost proponent of this argument is 
Wing-tsit Chan who suggests that the 
Chinese preoccupation with the phenomenal 


Contributed to the shift in outlook 
from other -world-liness to this- 
worldliness, in objective from individual 


salvation to universal salvation, in' 
philosophy from extreme doctrines to 
synthesis, in methods of freedom from 
religious discipline and philosophical 
understanding to pietism and practical 
insight, and in authority from the clergy 
to the laymen himself.22 


Similarly, Nakamura Hajime suggests 
that the accommodation of Buddhism in 
Japan was in part aided by this prior 
"paradigm shift" in China so that by the time 
it reached Japanese shores during the time of 
Shotoku Taishi (572-621), pragmatism 
dictated cultural assimilation. He argues that 


The tendency to recognize absolute 
significance in everything phenomenal 
leads to the acceptance of the 
justification of any view held in the 
mundane world, and ends up with the 
adaptability of any view with the spirit * 
of tolerance and conciliation. 


Further, he argues that the Japanese 
consciously re-interpreted Buddhism for their 
own pragmatic purposes. Those. Buddhist 
concepts that were too metaphysical, or as 
Nakamura prefers, "other-worldly," they 
either ignored or purposely mistranslated. 


Buddhism, like a flood of water 
rushing forth from a broken dam, spread 
all over Japan within a very short time. 
It was, however, impossible for 
Buddhism to change completely .the 
inclination of this-worldliness in the 
Japanese general public. On the 
contrary, it was the Japanese themselves 
that transformed Buddhism, which they 
accepted from the continent, into a 
religion centered upon this world.” 
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He argues that for that reason Tendai 
became more "this-worldly" than its Chinese 
ancestor T'ien T'ai. And also that the 
Japanese preferred Zen and Jodo-shinshu to 
the esoteric cults of India and China. He 
suggests that the 7th century champion of 
Buddhism Shotoku Taishi selected the 
Shomon (or "Garland") Sutra, Yuima (or 
"Vimalakiti") Sutra, and Hokke (or "Lotus") 
Sutra, primarily because they were more in 
tune with human phenomenalistic concerns 
than other Indo-Sino sutras.25 Indeed, the 
Japanese preferred the Mahayana or "Greater 
Vehicle" strain of Buddhism to the more 
esoteric Hinayana or “Lesser Vehicle" 
approach because the former 


Advocated the comprehending of 
absolute truth within secular life. In 
accepting Buddhism, the Japanese 
selected in particular the branch of that 
nature. And even in accepting doctrines 
originally devoid of such a nature, they 
deliberately bestowed it upon them.26 


I would place the scholarship of Jakob 
H. Kamstra?” and of the historian George B. 
Sansom into this general category as well, 
particularly since the latter writes so 
eloquently of the Pure Land School's "lack of 
interest in metaphysical argument of 
theological subtleties, and preference for an 
emotional rather than a systematic approach 
to religious matters."28 


B. Political Expediency 


The foremost proponents of the idea that 
the political leaders of Japan adopted 
Buddhism for "cultural and political reasons 
as much as for magico-religious reasons"? 
are the historians Edwin Reischauer, George 
B. Sansom, and John Whitney Hall and the 


religious historians H. Byron Earhart, Sir 
Charles Eliot30 and the ubiquitous Joseph 
Kitagawa. These scholars agree that the 
leaders of Japan lead by Shotoku Taishi 
sought to use Buddhism to shift power away 
from the Uji clan heads to an imperial court 
and to employ the precepts of the religion to 
bolster the divine legitimacy of the emperor. 
Hall argues that these leaders sought to 
emulate the T'ang China rulers who had 
succeeded in 


Harnessing Buddhism as an 
instrument of state, adding its ritual and 
its universal spiritual appeals to the 
support of the absolute ruler and 
extending its doctrines to buttress the 
moral foundations of a united empire?! 


Earhart also argues that since the Chinese 
Buddhist priests who brought the religion to 
Japan were employed by the Japanese as 
scribes and as interpreters of Chinese culture, 
they quite naturally also served as 
"missionaries" as well. 


The budding Japanese attempts to 
unify and centralize the country were 
greatly aided by the stimulus and even 
some of the models of highly organized 
Chinese culture. Buddhist priests in 
early Japan possessed two highly valued 
treasures: the religious heritage of Indian 
Buddhism in the garb of the Chinese 
language and custom, and the cultural 
heritage of China, which included the 
models for a well-ordered kingdom...For 
centuries to come, priests played a 
major role in the importation and 
implementation of Chinese models of 
government. A number of Buddhist 
priests, who went from Japan to China 
on court order, combined commercial, 
religious, and governmental functions.?? 


w- 
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Reischauer points to Shotoku's famed 
Seventeen Article constitution of 604 AD as 
an expression of "the desire of the leaders of 
the time for more centralized political power 
and the adoption of Buddhist concepts." 
Kitagawa weighs in with a reminder that 
Buddhism was used by these leaders as a 
national religion for the protection of the 
country and one must take into account its 
"mythological legacy which authenticated the 
sacred monarchy and the national com- 
munity."*4* We are reminded by these 
scholars that the Confucian-inspired 
Ritsuryo% system which was used to govern 
Japan beginning in 702 AD was after all 
heavily Buddhist in its a priori assumptions 
regarding the roles and functions of rulers 
and subjects in society. 

Apparently the immediate attempts at 
syncretizing Buddhism and native Shinto 
was to a great extent dictated by the need 
to make the former a national religion as 
well as to make it more familiar and therefore 
more attractive religion. Eliot notes that 
subsequent syncretistic movements such as 
Shinbutsu Shugo, Ryobu-shinto, Honji- 
suijaku and even Shugendo were all aimed at 
making Buddhism more like Shinto which 
he characterizes as the “expression of 
fundamental ideas about family and national 
life."36 


3. Superiority of Paradigm 
A. Buddhism More Rational 


The fourth category differs from the 
"Expediency" argument.in that this latter 
argument admits that the Japanese certainly 
recognized the pragmatic aspects of the 
Chinese "cultural package" which contained a 


Sinicized Buddhism, but what impresséd 
them more was that the new conceptual 
organization was more rational that their 
own. William LaFleur argues that contrary to 
the accepted opinion, the Japanese did 
attempt to "make sense" of the Buddhist 
metaphysical paradigm, and when they found 
this paradigm to be superior to their own, 
they accepted it as a whole. To be sure, it 
was “stretched and qualified in attempts to 
make it 'work' better — not only to the 
intellectual but also the emotional satisfaction 
of persons alive then."* Also, he provides 
substantive argument that this "paradigm 
shift" and syncretism took place much 
earlier in Japanese history than commonly 
believed. Most historians suggest that the 
sociopolitical assimilation preceded the 
metaphysical perhaps by centuries. LaFleur 
argues that concepts such as karma, 
pervasive impermanence (mujo) and 
fundamental enlightenment (hongaku) were 
apparently part of what he calls the "medieval 
episteme" even before the Kamakura era.** 

Kitagawa similarly argues that certainly 
the Japanese seemed to be more interested in 
the socio-political aspects of the Chinese 
"cultural package," matching the writing 
script to Japanese words, using Confucian 
concepts: to redefine social and human 
relationships, and employing the arguments 
of Karma to buttress the legitimacy of the 
emperor system. But he notes that the 
Japanese very early on were involved in the 
study of the Buddhist cosmogony and 
cosmology and were making great strides in 
understanding the metaphysics of this new 
paradigm.?9. 
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B. Minor Part of "Chinese Cultural 
Package" 


The foremost proponent of the idea that 
Buddhism was but a secondary and poorly- 
understood aspect of the "Chinese Cultural 
Package” is Joseph Kitagawa, but that is only 
because he has best articulated the argument. 
He notes that the 7th century Japanese did 
not, and really made preciously little serious 
effort to understand the Buddhist world 
view. Part of the problem of course was that 
the religion is inherently esoteric and 
abstruse. But it was made doubly-difficult 
because it was inextricably bound up in the 
Chinese written language which as David 
Pollock has explained involved a "fracture of 
meaning."* If we may substitute the word 
"Japanese" for "Chinese" in the following 
Kitagawa quotation, we may sum up his 
argument. 


When the Chinese were initially 
exposed to Buddhism, it is not 
surprising that they were more 
impressed by the elegant Buddhist art 
and architecture, the colorful pageantry 
of rituals, the elaborate ceremonial 
vestments and ornaments, than by the 
lofty doctrines which they could not 
comprehend because of the linguistic 
and cultural barriers.^! 


Added to these difficulties, Kitagawa 
reminds us, was the fact that Buddhism came 
to Japan as somewhat of a jumbled, 
incomplete, amorphous mass of sects, cults 
and tendencies that were nearly impossible 
for the Japanese to reconstruct into a discrete 
whole. Indeed, as Harry Thomsen suggests, 
Buddhism was "a religious idea in constant 
movement more than a religion as such..."42 


Buddhism was part of the Chinese "Cultural 
package" the triumphed over the native 
Japanese paradigm, but an imperfectly 
understood part. In some sense, the 
Japanese only dimly realized that Tendai, 
Shingon, Jodo-shinshu, Zen, Nichiren and 
all the other various and sundry sects were 
actually parts and facets of the greater 
Buddhist whole. 


..it may be more true to say that 
Buddhism from the tenth to the 
nineteenth centuries developed very 
much as though it were a local religion, 
each part of it confined to a particular 
and insular cultural or national region, 
thus developing a series of culturally 
oriented Buddhist traditions.*? 


It would follow then Kitagawa reminds 
us, that Buddhism was given the cachet of 
superiority because it was part of the 
triumphant Chinese paradigm. But the key to 
its accommodation and assimilation is the fact 
that it came to Japan piecemeal and that each 
subsequent portion therefore was considered 
by the Japanese to be a minor adjustment in 
the cultural whole. 


C. NoShinto; No Resistance 


The final category is without doubt the 
most provocative and novel argument of all. 
Kuroda Toshio in a controversial 1981 article 
suggests that the questions regarding the 
accommodation of Buddhism with Shinto are 
moot since "before modem times Shinto did 
not exist as an independent religion." The 
main points of his argument are: 


(1) It is generally held that an 
indigenous self-consciousness is 
embodied in the word Shinto. I would 


ni 
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argue that the original meaning of the 
word differs from how it is understood 
today. (2) The ceremonies of Isc 
Shrine, as well as those of the imperial 
court and the early provincial 
government, are said to have been forms 
of "pure Shinto." I would like to show 
that they actually became one 

"component of a unique system of 
Buddhism which emerged in Japan and 
were perceived as an extension of 
Buddhism. (3) It is said that Shinto 
played a secular role in society and 
existed in a completely different sphere 
from Buddhism. I would maintain that 
this very secularity was permeated with 
Buddhist concepts and was itself 
religious in nature... . 


Further, he argues that it was not until the 
Meiji government created "State Shinto" 
through the shinbutsu bunri and haibutsu 
kishaku movements in the late nineteenth 
century that Shinto became a discrete 
independent religion. Prior to that time an 
amorphous mass of local folk cults 
constituted what has erroneously been called 
the "native Shinto” religion. It would follow 
then, that the reason that Buddhism had little 
or no difficulty being absorbed and 
assimilated into Japanese society is that there 
was no other religious system to resist the 
Buddhist "invasion." Indeed, the other 
"Chinese" religions of Taoism and 
Confucianism (if we may thus characterize 
the latter) would have no difficulty in 
overwhelming this ragged, helterskelter 
amalgam of folk and shamanist cults. 


Conclusions 


Having now examined (or rather 
selectively sampled) the range of predominant 


arguments for this seemingly simple question 
one must observe that this is indeed a very 
complex and interesting issue. Having had 
the luxury of time and distance and of course 
the benefit of this excellent scholarship, I will 
venture to make but a few tentative 
comments. 

First, historians in particular and social 
scientists in general are always pressured by 
the constraint of having to constantly prove 
ourselves to society. We must constantly 
defend our raison d'etre by doing what we 
have been trained to do: that is, we constantly 
analyze and explain society to itself. When 
society wishes to know why the Japanese 
have been so successful, we search for The 
Hypothesis that we hope will become The 
Answer. In so doing, we tend to relegate a 
pulsating, mutating mass of humanity into 
discrete little packages which we call "races" 
or "cultures" or "nations." We ascribe 
"tendencies," "proclivities," and "attributes" 
to these neat packages and then scientifically 
extrapolate reasons for accidents of histories 
which we then call "trends," "historical 
inevitabilities," and "natural laws." 

The danger here of course is that we 
begin to believe that we actually can know 
and explain for certain what the amorphous 
mass of humanity which we call Medieval or 
PreModern Japanese Society did when 
confronted by the amorphous mass of 
emotion and conjecture which we call 
Buddhism. For this reason I feel profoundly 
uncomfortable with any explanation that 
suggests that we can know with any measure 
of certainty precisely why Buddhism was . 
relatively easily assimilated into 7th century 
Japan. What we have are intuitions, 
suggestions, and conjectures. 

Fortunately, some of these suggestions 
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seem to be more plausible than others. I find 
Kitagawa's idea of a nebulous Buddhism 
drifting into the Japanese consciousness by 
degrees to be intellectually attractive. 
Kenneth Chen makes precisely the same 
point when he assays the assimilation of 
Buddhism into Chinese society. What would 
logically seem to make the accommodation 
easier into Japan was that there was no "clash 
- Of canon” since Japan possessed neither a 
body of religious writing nor indeed a written 
language. One would expect that there must 
have been some resistance from political 
leaders who held other religious beliefs, but 
without a common canon, the resistance 
against the Chinese "cultural package” would 
have been difficult indeed. Winston Davis 
and David Pollack“ in quite different ways 
deal with a later struggle against the written 
Chinese classics to show that the love-hate 
relationship between China and Japan was 
very real. Similarly, Kuroda's argument that 
Shinto did not really exist as a discrete 
religion is attractive for basically the same 
reasons. How much easier it would be to 
consider this problem if we would think in 
terms of two clouds intermingling than if we 
picture an irresistible force meeting an 
immovable object. 

T have no great difficulty with the ideas of 
expediency so long as they are relegated to 
the function of adjectives and adverbs, that 
is, to assist in clarification. I have a feeling 

.that to place complete trust in the written 


word of bureaucrats as evidence of 
assimilation is to miss the point. Certainly 
Shotoku Taishi (or his ghostwriter) could and 
did legislate the Constitution of Seventeen 
Articles, but to use that as the barometer of 
accommodation, eclectism or syncretism is 
dangerous. How well the populace at large 
was able to even read this document (much 
less understand it) is another problem 
altogether. I have a feeling that LaFleur is 
correct in his claim that the Buddhist 
paradigm had achieved what he calls the 
“common sense" of society by the tenth 
century or so, but I think that this "episteme" 
was probably an imperfect and incomplete 
one, and certainly a very different one than 
that of the Buddha or that of T'ang China. 
Similarly, I find the previously-cited 
provocative articles by Kitagawa and Morrell 
to be excellent attempts to explore the logical 
reasons for accommodation, assimilation and 
syncretism. Even these two articles, 
however, tend to make unwarranted 
assumptions, which of course I have referred 
to above. Perhaps I am being overly fussy in ` 
insisting that this field of academia should be 
more careful in creating conceptual constructs 
that purport to be "the answer." J am certain 
that scholars like Nakamura and Kitagawa 
must understand the “Japanese Mind" much 
better than I, but I am occasionally disturbed 
whenever I read that in any time or on any 
subject "The Japanese have always been...” 
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Cultural Perceptions on the 
Use of Drugs in Southeast Asia: 
An Overview from Indigenous Culture to 
Western Resettlement 


Paul James Rutledge 


Southeast Asia and Poppy 
Production 


History records the use of narcotics 
throughout the Southeast Asian region from 
opium usage in Java to Chinese empires in 
Singapore premised on the cultural and 
economic employment of drugs and the 
profitability of drug trafficing. In recent 
years attempts have been made to address the 
problem of drug cultivation both by 
international agencies, as well as, indigenious 
governments who have sent troops into the 
Golden Triangle and other regions of 
Southeast Asia with little success. The 
problem is not a simple one. Forms of 
various drugs and the utilization of narcotics 
have a traditional precedent which is woven 
into the very fabric of much of Southeast 
Asian society through the practice of sub- 
cultural groups both as sources of revenue 
and as tools of ritualistic practice. 

The highlands of Laos, Burma, and 
Thailand often referred to as the Golden 


Triangle, provides a perfect climatic setting 
for the production of much of the region's 
drug supply. The opium poppy which 
requires a specific environment of friable soil 
and temperate climate is perfectly suited for 
growth in the mountains of the Golden 
Triangle which tower more than three 
thousand feet above sea level. 

Poppy cultivation is labor intensive, can 
be produced throughout the course of the 
year, and is difficult for authorities to locate 
and control in the mountainous regions. It is 
easy to recognize in photographs — usually. 
the bloom is fashioned similarly to a tulip and 
its coloration is a stunning red, white or blue 
— but in the topography of jagged peaks and 
sharply enveloped valleys, the poppy is much 
more difficult to spot. In addition, the area of 
the Golden Triangle covers more than 
250,000 square kilometers, and the jungle 
growth is normally dense enough to provide 
a protective canopy making detection close to 
impossible from the air. When the jungle 
does not provide a shield for the growers, the 
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heavy rainfall of the region and the almost 
continuous mist hovering over the vegetation 
serves to nullify attempts at discovering 
ground cultivation. This is also true of 
intervention on the ground. The jungle in 
many places is close to impenetrable, and 
when it is transversible the element of 
surprise which is necessary for government 
law enforcement officers in the apprehension 
of illegal growers is virtually non-existent. 
The combination of these elements — 
suitable climatic conditions, rugged terrain 
preventing easy detection and enforcement of 
prevailing drug laws, and the availability of 
indigenous labor who know the terrain well 
— make for an almost ideal situation in the 
cultivation of opium poppy. 

Coupled with the environmental elements 
is the economic need of the hilltribes who 
have inhabited the area for centuries. 
Indigenous to the area are the Shan, Loa, 
Thai, Akha, Lisu, Chinese Haw, Meo, and 
Lahu. Most of the ethnic groups share a 
Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Burman heritage, and 
although some have migrated into the area 
over the past several hundred years all reside 
today in villages constructed in the 
mountainous areas which are accessible 
primarily to pedestrian traffic. 

Most of the people within these tribal 
groups are materially poor. Their only 
source of disposable income is opium 
poppies which are cultivated and traded in the 
form of raw opium. The market for their 
product includes the local population; the 
black market of the neighboring countries and 
Chiang Mai, the second largest city in 
Thailand; and drug traffickers who are able to 
purchase the harvest regardless of the yield in 
any given season. 

The social use of opium is only now 


being understood with the advent of 
Southeast Asian refugees into the United 
States. Prior to the migration of Meo people 
into America, the knowledge of social 
patterns among the hillpeople was sparse. 
Not only was the terrain difficult, but cultural 
informants were reticent about discussing the 
use of chemicals within their indigenous 
groups. Much was discovered about the use 
of foods, forest spirits, and marriage 
patterns, but when the questions concerning 
the tradition of thought surrounding the 
expression of culture through opium or other 
drugs arose, the informants were mute. As 
impenetrable as the jungle might have been, 
so was the inability of outsiders to gain 
insight into the soical behavior of hill people 
regarding drug usage. 


Opium in Southeast Asia: 
A Brief History 


It is believed that opium. was first 
introduced into the Asian region around the 
early to mid-600's by Arab traders who had 
developed trade routes to both India and 
China. The production of opium was 
relatively small at the time and the principle 
source of the plant was India. With the 
arrival of British colonists, the production 
was enhanced as a way of accumulating 
capital and China was the obvious market as 
an already established Indian trading partner. 
Trade continued throughout the centuries, 
and by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
on or about 1857, the production and 
acquisition of opium in China was legalized. 
"By 1886, when London imposed restrictive 
measures on the opium trade, British 
merchants were selling almost 6,500 tons a 
year to China, which had 15,000,000 opium 
addicts." (Belanger, p. 10) 
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By the early twentieth century, the British 
House of Parliament outlawed opium trading 
as immoral and unconscienceable. 
Simultaneously, the Chinese Government 
attempted to stem the flow of drugs into the 
country from outside her borders and 
eliminate the production of opium from 
within. Given the enormous economics of 
opium usuage in tandem with the presence of 
ethnic groups such as the Meo whose opium 
use was integrated into their culture, the 
effort of the Chinese Government met with 
limited success. 

This success was also tempered by the 
refusal of provincial governments to unite 
with the centralized Chinese government in 
enforcing the new regulations. In Yunnan 
province authorities simply ignored the 
governmental edict, and in 1916, authorized 
outright commercialization as a form of 
revenue enhancement. (Boucaud, p. 22) The 
government in Peking weakened by internal 
fighting and the opposition of feudal 
warlords, was in no position to demand 
compliance by the provinces. When the 
impotentcy of Peking was realized, Yunnan 
and other provinces began the open 
marketing of opium and constructed trade 
centers within the provinces which then 
actively sought to expand trade into Southeast 
Asia. Vietnam, Burma, and Thailand all 
became targets for entreprenerial Yunnanese 
and the demand for opium grew rapidly. 

Still the production within the Golden 
Triangle was not yet at its peak. The colonial 
powers in Southeast Asia — the British in 
Burma, and the French in Laos, Cambodia, 
and Vietnam — had a vested interest in the 
sale of opium and therefore sought to 
eliminate competition by the hilltribes. 
Following the Second World War, however, 


and the subsequent lost of both prestige 
power within Southeast Asia by the Euro] 
giants, groups such as the Meo and Yao 

had migrated from Southern China into 
Southeast Asian peninsula, and the Akha 
Lahu who had entered Thailand from Bu 
began to plant; cultivate, and market or 
without serious competitors. 

Along with opium, heroin was becor. 
a drug of choice as the twentieth century 
beginning not only in Asia but also in 
West. The Bayer company, produced a 1 
of morphine called diacetyl morpt 
"Heroin" and legally distributed it withir 
United States and Europe. (Belanger, p. 
Quick to pirate copies of products from 
West, Indochinese companies manufact 
heroin packaged to appear as though they 
originated from the Bayer company. By 
mid 1920's, medical communities 
become aware of the dangers of the drug 
in 1925, the Geneva Convention outlawe 
production although the pronounce! 
had little effect on Asia. Hong Kong w 
the drug was employed in a semi-ref 
state and referred to as "Brown Su 
experienced a heavy increase in heroin u 
the late 1920's. China continued to den 
large amounts of the drug, and Singapore 
Java remained consistent customers. 
tribal groups of the Golden Tria 
encultured their offspring in the cultural 
of opium, and the demand throughou 
Asian region increased in spite of the Ge 
Convention. 

During the next four decades a varie 
groups entered or encouraged the drug | 
in order to support particular causes. 
Meo continued to produce opium as a rr 
to arm themselves and provide their star 
of living. After the French defeat at 
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Bien Phu in Vietnam in 1954, the Meo 
entered the market for large shipments of 
arms to replace the ones confiscated by the 
French. Remnants of Chiang Kai-shek's 
army, defeated by the Communist under 
Mao's leadership, roamed Southeast Asia 
supported by monies made through the 
opium trade continuing to harrass Mao's 
forces through minor border raids. The 
Khamba's, a guerilla force inside Tibet who 
also opposed Mao, supported their effort 
through drug trafficking. These groups 
numbering between 12,000 and 15,000 
needed sustained support to fight the 
communists in mainland China, northern 
Laos, and Vietnam and they were encouraged 
by the American CIA in what has been called 
the Second Indochina War. With the 
knowledge of some American governmental 
officials, and with the support of a few 
persons in the government of Thailand, the 
production of poppies continued unabated. 
The selling of raw opium became a political 
necessary for financing the war against the 
communists. 

Although opium, heroin, and marijuana 
are produced and made available in several 
parts of the world, by the mid 1970's the use 
and production of illegal drugs in Southeast 
Asia had become simply a way of life. The 
use of drugs for cultural reasons, and the 
growing business enterprise provided by its 
exportation had instituted drug cultivation 
into the very fabric of much of Southeast 
Asian society. As is often the case, those 
who provided the drug for others were also 
victims of their own productivity. The use 
and abuse of drugs was widespread. By 
1985, India, Bangladesh, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Malaysia, Singapore, Macao, 
Hong Kong, and Burma were all reporting 


social problems related to drug abuse. 
(Belanger, Trocki, Rush) Countries such as 
Thailand with a reported 600,000 drug 
abusers began to vigorously fight the 
international drug trade. However, even with 
increased law enforcement, increased demand 
spawned increased means of production. 
From the opium poppy three illegal drugs 
were produced and distributed: opium, 
heroin, and morphine. The markets now . 
included Asia, Europe, and America and the 
Golden Triangle began to bear "feudal lords" 
who ruled with small armies over their own 
"plantations" producing tons of raw opium 
annually. 

Today governments recognize that the 
drug problem is worldwide and demands a 
coordinated effort in order to fight it 
effectively. The international community has 
begun to work alongside governments in 
Southeast Asia to fight exportation and to 
reduce demand. Attempting to address all 
facets of the problem — production, cultural 
integration, education, treatment, and poverty 
— the situation remains severe but as a major 
concem of governmental leaders on the 
Southeast Asian peninsula headway is being 
made into the reduction of both production 
and trafficking. 


US. Involvement in the 
Golden Triangle 


The stated policy of the United States 
government is to eliminate the opium fields 
and refineries controlled by the warlords of 
the Golden Triangle and toward that end, the 
DEA (Drug Enforcement Administration), the 
American CIA (Central Intelligence Agency) 
and the State Department of the United States 
Government are currently at work. Housed 
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in Chiang Mai, a principal way station for 
heroin traffic on the trip from Burma to 
Bangkok to America, the American agencies 
have drastically increased their interdiction of 
the drug flow but continue to touch only the 
tip of the iceberg. One of the difficulties 
involves the philosophies of the agencies in 
developing an approach toward the drug war. 
The DEA is interested in working with Thai 
police in intercepting and prosecuting 
traffickers; the CIA emphasizes collaboration 
with the Thai military in finding and 
destroying drug manufacturing bases; and the 
State Department has employed a cross- 
cultural communication attempt at convincing 
the Thai hillspeople to change their 
production of opium to substitute crops such 
as strawberries. (Shannon, p. 62) 

More recently, in May, 1990, the Center 
for Southeast Asian Studies at the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, in conjunction with 
the Harvey Goldberg Center-UW and 
Pennsylvania State University sponsored a 
three day conference on the "War on Drugs”. 
Specifically, the participants gathered to 
discuss the history of opium trafficking in 
Asia and the cocaine traffic from South 
America. Mr. Lawrence Lifschultz, formerly 
an Asian correspondent for the FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, 
addressed the complexity of the problem. 
Detailing the integration of Asia's peasant 
political economy, official corruption, and 
CIA complicity, Mr. Lifschultz provided 
insight into the role that America has played 
in the development of the Golden Triangle as 
a major source of illegal drug trade. 
According to his presentation, the CIA has 
orchestrated a tolerance for heroin trafficking 
through its covert action inconjunction with 
specific allies such as the mujaheddin 


guerrillas of Afghanistan and Pakistan's 
Inter-Service Intelligence agency. This 
behavior sends out conflicting messages. On 


-the one hand, the CIA fights the manufacture 


of opium, and on the other, assists in the 
rise of the region as the world’s leading 
producer of opium. Until this conflict is 
resolved, it is difficult for local governments 
to know how and to what extent.they are 
supported in fighting the trafficking within 
their own nations. 


The Meo: A Case Study in Opium 
and Culture in Southeast Asia 


The Meo people, also called Miao, 
Hmong or aboriginal Chinese, inhabit the 
northern parts of Laos, Vietnam, and 
Thailand. Population figures are difficult to 
ascertain, but the best estimates number the 
Meo at approximately five million people. 
Their origin remains in dispute as does their 
name. Tradition states that they migrated to 
Southeast Asia from the far north although 
some anthropologists believe that they may 
have been part of a westward migration from 
Indonesia to the peninsula. What does seem 
certain is they were well established in the 
highlands of Southeast Asia perhaps as early 
as 200 B. C. and certainly no later than 100 
A. D. The various names given to the people 
are viewed by the people themselves as 
denoting prejudice. Meo and Miao is often 
understood to mean "barbarian", and the 
people do not consider themselves an 
extension of the historical Chinese empires. 
For most, the name Hmong is preferred, and 
generally used for self-description. 

The Hmong politically organize 
themselves around the village. Their social 
organization includes patrilineal clans which 
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are characteristically communal. The division 
of labor is well defined with women 
providing most of the labor force. Men are 
dominant but not dictatorial. Women have a 
voice, albeit not fully equal, in both the 
political and social realities of the village. 
The principal marriage pattern is polygynous 
with men taking a second wife when they are 
financially able. The acquisition of additional 
wives favors the first wife by allowing her to 
manage labor decisions concerning the 
household of women. 

The labor of many women is directly 
related to poppy production. The growing of 
opium is labor intensive and although there 
is not a concept of land ownership among 
the Hmong, there is a concept of land access. 
Hmong "own", that is have principal access 
to, their fields in which the opium poppy 
is cultivated. The poppy is difficult to 
grow and time-consuming to harvest. All 
harvesting is done by hand, and when the 
poppy fields are mature women and children 
are both required to work in the harvest in 
order to meet the labor demands. 

Although the growing and production of 
opium is illegal, the Hmong have received 
conflicting messages from local govemments 
during the course of the twentieth century. 
Prior to the Second World War, opium 
production was legal and encouraged by 
British advisors, and thereafter, by the central 
government of Thailand. During World War 
II, Thailand occupied parts of Burma 
including the Shan states in which opium 
production was the highest in the region, and 
during which time opium farmers developed 
close relations with some Thai officials. In 
1958, the Government of Thailand officially 
declared the sale and consumption of opium 
illegal but the somewhat incestuous 


relatives of the bride. 


relationship between the growers and some 
govemmental administrators continued. The 
Hmong were immediately caught in a Catch- 
22 situation. Criticized for producing illegal 
goods, they were simultaneously encouraged 
to continue produciton, a practice which by 
1958 had become the mainstay of their 
economic well-being. 

Economics, however, is not the only 
reason for opium production by the Hmong. 
To be sure, it is the most profitable cash crop 
available to the hilltribes people but it is also 
integrated into the socio-cultural system of 
the villages. In attempting to answer the 
question as to why the Hmong grow opium, 
Nicholas Tapp in THE HMONG OF 
THAILAND: OPIUM PEOPLE OF THE 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE (1984) has suggested 
four basic reasons: (1)it serves as a currency 
for the hilltribes among villages and various 
ethnic groups in the Golden Triangle; (2)it 
facilitates cultural patterns by providing silver 
which is a prerequisite for marriage; (3Jit 
serves medicinal purposes; (4)it is a response 
to the demands of the world-market. 

As documented by Nicholas Tapp, opium 
is used by the Hmong as a form of currency. 
Debts may be paid in opium and credit is 
extended in anticipation of the opium harvest. 
It may be used to purchase basic commodities 
such as rice or sold to obtain Thai baht (25.6 
baht-1 U.S. dollar) which is then used in the 
purchase of needed materials usually within 
the city of Chiang Mai. It also serves an 
important cultural purpose. When a young 
man desires to marry, the groom's family 
must present brideswealth to the parents and 
This payment of 
brideswealth must be made in silver and the 
price of a bride is very expensive. (Tapp, p. 
21) Payments often range as high as 2,000 
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baht or approximately US $775. This wealth 
is then passed throughout the community in 
the cycle of generations and forms a 
foundation for wealth within the community. 
In order to meet the expense of marriage, 
opium as a cash crop provides the only viable 
means of purchasing silver which is then 
used for the acquisition of a bride. Without 
the silver, which could not be obtained 
without the opium, a young man either could 
not marry or would be accumulating the 
brides wealth over an unusually long period 
of time rendering him undesirable. 

Opium also serves as the foundation of 
the medical system within the village. 
Without the availability of doctors, and 
with only a few shamans who have often 
proved unsuccessful against diseases such 
as cholera, typhoid, dysentery, and 
tuberculosis, opium has become not only the 


drug of choice, but the primary "cure" by + 


default. As Tapp points out, "Opium's anti- 
diarrhetic qualities are essential in relieving 
the dysentery and gastroenteritic disorders 
which so often afflict the population. Its anti- 
tussive effects are also said to limit the spread 
of tuberculosis. Hmong refugees from Laos 
have claimed that the only effective remedy 
they could find against the massive 
haemorrhaging caused by the mycotoxim- 
based gases (yellow rain) allegedly used 
against them was opium" (Tapp, p. 22) 
Studies conducted within the United States 
have concluded that opium may indeed have 
positive medicinal qualities including those 
claimed by the Hmong as well as reduction of 
stress. Unfortunately, opium has extremely 
negative qualities as well and the rate of 
addiction in Hmong villages is estimated to 
be between 15 and 37 percent. Accurate 
figures are not available, but the addiction to 


the poppy sap also requires continued 
production to meet the demands of those 
enslaved to the drug. 

The most overwhelming reason for 
continued production, however, according to 
Nicholas Tapp is the on-going demand of the 
world market. Not only do the Hmong 
receive strong compensation for the crop, 
they are needed as growers by others who 
benefit from the sale of illegal narcotics. To 
that extent, they are victims of a trade which 
has now outgrown their ability to control 
perhaps even their own participation within 
the market. This explains why the Hmong 
are told with a "wink and a grin" that 
producing and selling opium is a violation of 
Thailand's federal laws. 

An attempt to understand the complexities 
of the situation from the Hmong perspective- 
economic, cultural, medical, international- 
aids the outsider in architecting a more 
comprehensive approach to the elimination of 
opium production within the Golden 
Triangle. In the course of destroying the 
drug trafficking, careful attention must be 
given to the people who are caught in the 
middle of the situation. Any solution 
requires not only contextual understanding, 
but a humanitarian response to the Hmong 
and other hilltribes who remain the 
"benefactors" of the world's confusing 
messages and of the policies of local 
governments. 


Southeast Asian Refugees: 
A Case Study in U.S. Immigration 


With the fall of Saigon on April 30, 
1975, a massive immigration movement 
began out of Southeast Asia into countries of 
first asylum and subsequently into countries 
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of permanent resettlement. The Vietnamese 
who fled their country following the 
communist takeover were in fear of their own 
safety and were forced to leave without 
adequate preparation. 

A significant factor in the exodus from 
Southeast Asia is that the people leaving 
Vietnam were refugees and not immigrants. 
Refugees are persons who undertake a forced 
migraton and who normally go through a 
series of relocations prior to finding a new 
and permanent place to live. Unlike 
immigrants who usually have time to plan 
their course of action, refugees flee as a result 
of tramatic and most often life-threatening 
circumstances. 

In the historical case of Southeast Asia, 
including Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
waves of people sought refuge in Thailand, 
Malaysia and the Philippines. The numbers 
of refugees burgeoned quickly and the host 
countries did not have to capacity to care for 
the need of hundreds of thousands of people 
who were suddenly displaced and who did 
not have any means to care for themselves. 
The United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees, the International Red Cross, and 
other agencies sought to assist the local 
governments, but the task has proven too 
formidable even for the combined efforts of 
world organizations. Governments of Asia 
were not only unable to assist refugees in 
uncalculateable numbers, but were hesitant to 
permanently admit members of societies with 
which they have had long standing 
animosities. As a result, expeditious 
processing resulted in a large number of 
Southeast Asian people emigrating into the 
United States, and when the numbers began 
to stagger the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service which then sought to 


limit access to America, refugees were forced 
to find.asylum in other countries or spend 
long tenures in refugee camps. 

Living conditions in the resettlement 
camps of Southeast Asia are marginally 
adequate and in some cases that is an 
overstatement. Camps are provided with 
basic necessities which includes food, water, 
shelter, and medicine but often the camps 
house three to four times the number of 
occupants for which they were designed. 
Encirlced by barbed wire and often guarded 
by soldiers, the residents of the camps are 
sequestered from mainstream society until 
they are moved to another camp or until they 
are fortunate enough to receive confirmation 
of asylum in a host country. 

In Hong Kong, for instance, there are 
two types of camps neither of which is 
ideal. One is a "closed camp" and the 


”other is a "detention camp". Refugees have 


complained that officials are oblivious to their 
needs and that basic elements such as food 
and water are sold to them rather than given 
to them. Stories of beatings, rape, and 
official bribery are commonplace and the 
camps which are overcrowded, disease 
ridden due to improper sanitary care, and 
essentially forms. of imprisonment have 
greatly contributed, according to the 
testimony of refugees, to increased drug 
usuage among refugee people. 

Most of the refugees in the camps have 
no money, no trade or work to do, and little 
or no clothing. Boredom is rampant and 
mental health problems are common. In the 
flight from their homelands many left their 
possessions behind as well as their sense of 
identity and psychological problems 
including forms of depression persist. 
Coupled with long days filled with idle 
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conversation and efforts to fill the void, 
refugees speak of drug consumption. 


In the camps, there is nothing to 
do. I was there for two years and I did 
know if I would ever get out. I did not 
have the money to pay the guards to 
help me leave and I was feeling bad like 
I would probably die in the camp. The 
only good feeling I had was chewing 
opinm. It helped me feel better and it 
helped me forget about some of the 
problems. 


Vietnamese Refugee Man 
Westminster, California 


If the war in their countries and the 
sudden need to flee in terror was not 
sufficient, the camps themselves proved to be 
agents of demoralization for the refugees. It 
was almost a weekly experience for people 
within che camps to find friends and family 
members who had died in their sleep or who 
died as a result of injuries from the journey 
and who had not received proper medical 
care. Among the Hmong, cases of 
individuals who had “fallen asleep" and who 
had died during the night with no apparent 
signs of illness were reported to camp 
authorities. The Hmong were horrified to 
later discover that autopsies were performed 
on the bodies of th deceased. (Tapp, p. 45). 
The cutting of the bodies was a form of 
desecration and further added to the suspicion 
of the residents toward the camp officials and 
to their apparent loss of value as human 
beings. 

All of these elements, including the 
growing black market in the camps supported 
by rival gangs who practiced distortion and 


blackmail against their own people, 
contributed to the depression and mental 
health condition of the refugees. 


I talked to the officials everyday. 
But I was not given (any) ideas-as to 
when I could go to America. I finally 
gave up hope when my son died in the 
camp. I thought we would stay there 
and die together. Since I didn't car 
anymore, I used some drugs which my 
friends gave to me saying that it would 
help me. I didn't know if it would help 
me or kill me, but I didn't care. 


Vietnamese Community Leader 
presently living in Australia 


As refugees were processed and 
subsequently resettled in the United States 
and other countries, the problems which had 
developed both prior to and during the camp 
experiences began to be addressed. Mental 
health experts provided care and counsel for 
refugees, and the government agencies 
referred cases to voluntary organizations. 
Professional staffs donated time and other 
resources and the refugees have adjusted 
well. Needless to say, however, many 
problems persist as a continuation of patterns 
in Southeast Asia and as an extension of 
problems developed during the flight. 


Alchohol Abuse: 
A U.S. Case Study 


In preparing materials to present to 
students and to other concerned persons, the 
drug related issues and difficulties of 
Southeast Asian people need to be 
understood within their cultural context. As 
an illustration of how chemical abuse may be 
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perceived and understood in context, the 
following observations, which are not 
intended to be an in-depth study but rather 
provide one example of pedogogical 
methodology, are provided. The subject is 
“Alcohol Abuse among Southeast Asia 
People Recently Entering the United States, 
1975-1990.º 

To place the material in context, a 
historical perspective is provided. The 
context is that of war and the culture of war. 
The history of extreme violence — from the 
Vietnam War which lasted from 1950-1975 
to the genicide by the Khmer Rouge on their 
own people in Cambodia — needs to be 
made clear as a primary factor in the 
environment which made up the world of 
Southeast Asian refugees. Murder, sexual 
assualt, famine and disease as a result of 
protracted wars, separation from family 
members, desperate flights both by land and 
sea, and camp experiences are all the results 
of war. The land upon which people had 
farmed for generations and from which many 
gained their self-identity had been destroyed. 
The nations of which they were an integral 
part no longer existed as they had defined 
them. New govemments literally ravaged 
their homelands, murdered family members, 
and in many cases, the refugees had 
witnessed the carnage. The physical and 
pyschological injuries of the refugees as a 
result of warfare could not be easily left 
behind even through the long ordeal of 
moving from Southeast Asia to America. 

Even though the precise cause of 
alcoholism is not known and even though 
many are now moving toward a theory of 
genetic predisposition, it is generally agreed 
that alcohol abuse is oftened triggered by 
stress. In the case of Southeast Asian 


refugees, the stress is overwhelming and has 
been so for generations. As in the refugee 
camps, a need to forget the horrors of war 
and the experiences encountered as a result of 
the killing leads some refugees like many 
others under abnormal amounts of stress to 
seek temporary relief through alcohol. 

In a religious context, the Vietnamese 
refugees who fled to America, brought both 
“blessings” and "curses" with them. 
Religions such as Roman Catholocism, 
Protestantism, Buddhism, Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, Cao-Dai, and Hoa-Hao are 
practiced in Southeast Asia. The particular 
faiths often sustained the hope of the 
refugees and by their testimonies seemed 
to be on occasion all that they had left to 
hang onto. On the other hand, some of the 
presuppositions may have contributed to 
mental health problems. In the case of 
Buddhists, Karma, or the law of causal 
morality, teaches that one is rewarded or 
punished in this life for behavior in previous 
lives. To many refugees this meant that the 
difficulties which they faced they somehow 
deserved. In a stoic fashion, they simply 
sought to endure. In terms of alcohol use 
and abuse, it meant that it was predestined for 
them to be "as they are" and that the problem 
could not be addressed successfully anymore 
than one could successfully change their fate 
as determined by the heaven. If one held this 
position, he or she would be unlikely to seek 
professional assistance. 

In a cultural context, the extended family 
of the refugee is very important. For 
Confucianists, the family takes precedence 
over all others. The needs of the family as a 
whole always supersede those of the 
individual family member. On one level, this 
presents a problem which may accelerate 
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alcohol abuse. In the escape from Vietnam, 
for instance, some families were separated 
from one another, and some died at sea in 
long and treacherous ocean trips. The guilt 
held by family heads over the death of 
children or spouses has been a factor in the 
abuse of alcohol by some refugees. In the 
words of a community leader who came to 
the United States from Vietnam in 1978, "I 
was so distraught at the thought that my two 
daughters died while we were on the boat, 
that all I could do was drink. I was lonely 
for them and I thought that my family blamed 
me for their deaths. Even though six of us 
got here okay, the thought that two died was 
too much. It took me almost five years 
before I got help, and I am still sorrowing for 
them". 

On another level, the central importance 
of the family also proves to be a great source 
of strength in treating alcohol abuse. Most 
counselors are aware that when abuse occurs, 
all of the family members need to be involved 
in the reconstruction of the home 
environment (not to enable for instance) and 
in the support of the recovering individual. 
In the case of Southeast Asian refugees, 
families are eager to be supportive and have 
been enculturated to believe that the problems 
of any one member concerns each and all 
members of the extended family. 

These basic insights — historical, 
religious, cultural — help to provide a 
framework through which one may address a 
problem of a specifically identifiable people 
with greater positive results. Both the people 
and the subsequent problem, need to be 
understood in a culturally holistic context. 


Conclusion 


The use and abuse of drugs in and by 
Southeast Asian peoples needs to be 
understood within the contextual environment 
of their homeland. The environment — 
historically, culturally, economically, 
politically — is a complex one and cannot be 
ignored if the drug question is to be 
addressed. The involvement of indigenous 
ethnic groups and the participation of local 
governments, as well as, foreign 
governments needs to placed in perspective. 
The cultural realities and behavioral practices 
of a "people" as passed down through the 
centuries forms the foundation for the choices 
which people make and those choices cannot 
be understood outside of a cultural context. 

That context also continues even when 
geographically displaced. For refugees in 
America, the difficulties which they face in 
the consumption and abuse of chemicals 
cannot be properly understood outside the 
circumstances which drove them out of their 
homeland and into a new land. Problems 
from the near-past, as well as, problems of 
adjustment combine to place unusual stress 
on people who are struggling to survive. 
Once again, an understanding of the cultural 
context is mandatory. 

In the case of Souteast Asian refugees 
in America the cultural background of 
various ethnic peoples has proven to be of 
great benefit. In addressing alcohol abuse, 
for instance, it has proven difficult for care 
providers to obtain the participation of many 
American families who see the problem as 
that of the individual and not as a problem to 
be confronted by the entire family. To that 
end, the cultural heritage of many Americans 
does not serve them well. For Southeast 
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Asians, however, the sense of community 
within the family is strong, and their cultural 
heritage encourages them to address the 
problem collectively. Understanding this 
cultural perspective, greatly assists the 
provider or the agency. 

Chemical abuse and/or dependency is 
detrimental to all peoples regardless of 


understanding of the problems involved and 
the means of resolution to the problems 
created, cannot be properly or successfully 
addressed without a knowledge of the 
cultural heritage and environment of a people. 
Reasons, both in kind and depth, vary, and 
without a knowledge of these, compassionate 
assistance cannot be provided for people in 


ethnicity or nationality. However, the ^ need. 
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15th Asian-Pacific Cultural Exhibition 
of Asian-Pacific Parliamentarians’ Union 
Sponsored by Asian-Pacific Cultural Center 


September 24-30, Taipei 


The Asian-Pacific Cultural Center sponsored an "Asian Pacific Cultural Exhibition" 
during the 27th General Assembly of the Asian-Pacific Parliamentarians' Union on 
September 24-30, 1992, in the Municipal Social Education Hall in Taipei, with the theme 
"Discover Asian-Pacific Countries" to advance better understanding among Asian Pacific 
countries, to introduce them to the people of the Republic of China, and to promote 
investment as well as economic development in the region. 


The Exhition consisted of two parts: 


Part one was a presentation of Asian-Pacific countries in videotapes, collected by the 
Center, showing the scenery and life of the people of the region. It was screened 
continously in the auditorium. 


Part two, held in the Main Hall, exhibited the works of art done by parliamentarians 
of the Asian-Pacific Parliamentarians' Union, including calligraphy, panung, 
photograph, posters and handicrafts. 


Visitors showed great interest to the successful Exhibit. Foll owls are photos of the 
part two of the Exhibit to commemorate the occasion. 


(D Videotape Screening 
Ist FL Auditorium 
Continuous screening of “Discover 
Asian-Pacific” videotape series introduci 
highlights of Asian-Pacific countries. 


(D Art Exhibit 
2nd Fl, Exhibit Hall 
Exhibition of Calligraphy, Paintings. 
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Chinese Senior Parliamentarians’ Calligraphy Exhibit 
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Asian- Pacific Parliamentarians attending Exhibition 
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Chinese Calligraphic "Couplet" 
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Different styles of "Centerpiece" scrolls 
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Japanese Parliamentarians’ 
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Chinese Calligraphy done by Japanese four former Premiers 
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Chinese Calligraphy done by Japanese Parliamentarians 
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Proverbs in Chinese Calligraphy done by Japanese Parliamentarians 
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Chinese Calligraphy done by Korean Parliamentarians 
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Paintings on the left done by renowned contemporary Korean painters 


(up:Mr. Kyu-tak Yang; down:Mr. Young-soo Jeong) 
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Chinese Calligraphy beautifully done by Korean Parliamentarians 
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fio FIRE wy Viliami P. Afeaki 先 生 ( 束 加 国会 秘书 长 ) 
亲自 送 来 参展 


Handicrafts from Tonga by courtesy of Mr. Viliami P. Afeaki 
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A selection of Posters from Asian- Pacific countries to promote 





tourism among member countries 
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